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IMPERIAL   FOREIGN   POLICY 

POINTS    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

BY  F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  in  these  days  for  a  British  writer  living 
outside  the  confines  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  apologise  for 
offering  any  comment  on  the  course  of  Imperial  foreign  policy. 
The  submarine  cable,  and,  in  each  great  oversea  dominion,  an 
enterprising  and  well-informed  press,  have  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  intelligent  citizen  of  Melbourne  or  Montreal  the 
same  materials  for  forming  fairly  sound  opinions  concerning 
the  actions  of  the  Home  Government  outside  the  sphere  of 
domestic  affairs  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  dweller  in  London. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  more  distant  critic  enjoys  a  distinct 
advantage  over  his  fellows  at  home.  He  is  removed  from  the 
distractions  of  local  controversies.  He  stands  outside  the  political 
melee,  and  can  observe  the  progress  of  events  with  the  calmness 
arising  from  complete  detachment.  But  in  the  general  conduct 
of  British  foreign  policy  he  takes  a  strong  and  lively  interest.  He 
desires  to  see  the  Empire  maintained  united,  strong  and  free. 
He  knows  division  at  home  must  mean  weakness  ;  and  weakness 
invites  attack  and  renders  it  irresistible.  He  knows,  also,  that 
any  policy  pursued  towards  foreign  nations  as  a  whole,  or  towards 
a  single  Power  or  group  of  Powers,  which  is  either  actively  or 
passively  provocative,  must  in  the  end  prove  calamitous  to  the 
Empire  of  which  he  is  so  proud. 

A  regular  reader  of  the  principal  English  reviews  cannot  fail 
to  notice  signs  of  a  pervading  uneasiness  regarding  the  direction 
taken  by  British  foreign  policy  within  a  quite  recent  period  among 
VOL.  XXV.— No.  145.  B 
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the  chief  thinkers  on  such  subjects  of  the  day.  Long  detached 
from  European  alliances  and  entanglements,  Great  Britain  now 
seems  to  be  inextricably  involved  in  them.  She  has  formally 
ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  France  and  Eussia  in  the  west  and 
of  Japan  in  the  east.  She  has  contracted  engagements,  some 
definite,  some  nebulous,  which  apparently  may  at  any  time  drag 
her  into  most  perilous  adventures.  These  considerations  tend  to 
make  the  patriotic  Briton  oversea  anxious  for  the  future. 

Certain  spheres  of  policy  have  a  special  interest  for  him, 
according  to  the  particular  portion  of  the  Empire  in  which  he 
dwells.  If  he  lives  in  Canada,  Great  Britain's  relations  with  the 
United  States,  China,  and  Japan  interest  him  most  closely. 
India  is  most  concerned  in  the  position  assumed  by  Great  Britain 
towards  Kussia ;  British  relations  with  China  also,  on  economic 
grounds  principally,  affect,  in  no  small  degree,  the  interests  of  the 
greatest  of  British  dependencies.  The  intelligent  dweller  in  the 
Antipodes  watches  most  closely  the  policy  of  the  Mother  Country 
towards  China  and  Japan.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the 
Commonwealth  that  the  new-born  Asiatic  Republic,  a  sickly 
infant  already  threatened  with  convulsions,  shall  not  be  adopted 
by  or  fall  under  the  guardianship  of  any  nation  animated 
by  feelings  of  hostility  against  the  Empire,  or  any  one  of  its 
provinces. 

To  the  Australian  the  waning  strength  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  must  create  misgivings.  It  may,  indeed,  fairly  be  con- 
tended that  the  alliance  itself  was  annulled  by  the  insertion  of 
Article  IV.  in  the  instrument  formulating  its  terms  when  the 
Treaty  was  nominally  renewed  in  July  1911,  for  a  further 
period  of  ten  years.  For  if,  by  the  contraction  of  a  treaty 
of  general  arbitration  with  a  third  Power,  either  party  can 
relieve  itself  of  the  obligation  of  assisting  its  ally  against  that 
Power  in  the  event  of  war,  the  opportunity  will  always  be  open 
to  each  of  the  two  allied  nations  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  its 
engagements.  Neither  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  as  matters 
now  stand,  can  count  absolutely  on  the  support  of  the  other  in 
any  circumstances.  That  the  alliance  has  been  completely 
sterilised,  seems,  judging  from  certain  passages  quoted  by  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Tokio  from  leading  Japanese 
journals,  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  themselves.  And 
the  arrangement  come  to  between  Japan  and  Russia  in  regard 
to  the  adjustment  of  their  respective  claims  to  certain  out- 
lying Chinese  territories  would  seem  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  definite 
compact  of  a  kind  menacing  alike  to  British  commercial  interests 
and,  hereafter  possibly,  to  Australian  integrity. 

Here  another  eventuality  of  profound  interest  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  particular  must  be  considered.  In  an  able  article 
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contributed  by  Dr.  Dillon  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  *  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  Greater  China,  including  the  provinces 
of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  East  Turkestan  and  Tibet  by  Eussia, 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  is  predicted.  This  writer  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  supposing  such  a  partition  to  take  place, 
China  will  be  bereft  of  all  the  great  fields  of  colonisation  now 
possessed  by  her.  She  will  lose  approximately  2f  million  square 
miles  of  territory  inhabited  by  but  20,000,000  people,  and  retain 
little  more  than  half  that  area  now  crowded  with  about 
380,000,000  people.  The  overflow  from  the  latter  must  find  some 
outlet.  The  Chinese,  submissive  as  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
will  hardly  adopt  the  drastic  expedient  recommended  by  Swift  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago  in  his  "  Modest  Proposal  "  to  his  country- 
men as  a  cure  for  over-population.  Where  can  the  superfluous 
human  stock  go,  when  the  gates  are  barred  northwards,  eastwards 
and  westwards  ?  Obviously  they  must  migrate  southwards,  where 
vast  areas  of  vacant  land  are  still  to  be  found.  Australia  may 
have  a  good  many  unwelcome  visitors  knocking  at  her  northern 
doors  within  the  next  ten  years  or  so ;  and  she  may  find  them 
unreasonable  enough  to  refuse  to  return  home  or  to  lie  down  on 
the  threshold  and  starve. 

But  apart  from  the  war  in  the  Near  East,  the  rivalry 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  constitutes  the  crux  of  the 
present  international  situation.  In  these  circumstances  Anglo- 
German  relations,  past,  present,  and  prospective,  will  be  the 
main  theme  of  my  observations. 

Only  once,t  and  but  for  a  very  short  time  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  has  Great  Britain  been  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  against  the  German  Empire,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  its  predecessor,  since  the  times  of  the  Great  Frederick. 
When,  early  in  the  year  1806,  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Napoleon's 
suggestion,  seized  Hanover,  then  subject  to  the  British  Crown, 
without  any  provocation,  Great  Britain  promptly  declared  war, 
but  before  the  catastrophe  of  Jena-Auerstadt,  the  natural  alliance 
between  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  was  renewed  and 
reached  supreme  fruition  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Since  that 
date  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  have  remained 
unbroken,  save  during  the  war  which  enlarged  the  territories  of 
Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Denmark.  That  the  former  has  been 
indebted  to  Great  Britain  for  many  inestimable  services  in  past 
times  is  an  historical  fact.  First  against  Austria  and  France, 
later  against  Napoleon,  Prussia  received  from  England  support 
in  the  way  of  men  and  money  which  enabled  her  in  each  case  to 

*  October,  1912. 

t  Prussia,  of  course,  joined  the  league  of  Armed  Neutrality  in  1776,  but  was  only 
a  sleeping  partner  in  that  coalition. 
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carry  to  a  successful  conclusion  what  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless 
struggle.  That  the  descendants  of  men  who  a  century  ago  were 
allies  and  comrades-in-arms  should  now,  or  in  the  near  future, 
fall  out  and  stand  opposed  in  hostile  array  would  be  most 
deplorable. 

Anglo-German  rivalry  indisputably  rests  on  a  conflict  of 
interests.  There  are  no  racial  antipathies  nor  historic  feuds  to 
embitter  the  feelings  of  the  one  nation  towards  the  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  traditions  of  both  are  those  of  friendship,  and 
each  is  bound  to  the  other  by  strong  blood  ties.  But  undoubtedly 
the  impression  prevails,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  Pan-Germans, 
that  the  British  Empire  stands  between  them  and  their  Imperial 
destiny.  While  Prussia,  like  infant  Home,  was  slowly  and 
laboriously  incorporating  with  her  own  the  surrounding  con- 
tinental territories,  Great  Britain,  like  Carthage,  was,  by  means 
of  her  invincible  fleet,  acquiring  many  a  Spain  and  Sardinia 
beyond  the  seas.  When  German  expansion  had  reached,  or 
almost  reached,  its  natural  limits  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
patriotic  Germans  naturally  began  to  look  for  lands  suitable  for 
settlement  abroad,  they  found  themselves  forestalled.  English 
merchants,  too,  had  firmly  entrenched  themselves  in  foreign 
markets.  It  was  only  natural  in  these  circumstances  that 
Germany  should  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  her  rival  across  the 
North  Sea. 

A  land-locked  empire  must  either  burst  open  its  surrounding 
barriers  or  gradually  decay.  It  cannot  march  forward  on  the 
road  to  greatness  with  tightly  bandaged  feet.  The  feelings  of 
each  patriotic  German  towards  the  British  Empire  have  become 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  entertained  by  an  intelligent  Scotch 
crofter,  with  three  acres  of  barren  land  and  ten  children  to 
maintain  on  them,  towards  the  owner  of  the  immense  domain 
adjacent  inhabited  only  by  a  few  gamekeepers.  And  those 
feelings  of  excusable  covetousness  are  not  softened  in  his  case  by 
the  reflection  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Austria-Hungary, 
all  the  great  European  rivals  of  his  nation  possess  ample  territories 
abroad.  Why  should  the  greatest  military,  and  the  second 
greatest  naval  Power  of  the  world  lack,  while  others  enjoy  over- 
abundance ?  The  instincts  of  nationality  protest  against  an 
exclusion  which,  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice,  no  high- 
spirited  nation  could  long  be  expected  to  tolerate. 

General  Homer  Lea  has  lately  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
lines  of  national  development  are,  as  a  rule,  not  parallel  but 
convergent.  When  the  line  pursued  by  one  nation  strikes  that 
followed  by  another  £here  is  war.  This  occurs  quite  irrespective 
of  the  personal  feelings  entertained  by  the  one  people  towards 
the  other.  Friends  individually,  an  irresistible  force  compels 
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them  to  become  foes  collectively.  They  are  like  the  drivers  of 
two  coaches  rapidly  approaching  one  another,  each  unable  to 
control  his  horses  or  prevent  a  collision.  Yet  it  may  be  suggested 
that,  by  skilful  statesmanship,  in  certain  cases  the  march  of  one 
nation  may  be  so  deflected  that  a  clash  between  it  and  another 
can  be  long  postponed,  if  not  entirely  averted.  In  the  case  of 
England  and  Germany  particularly,  such  a  deflection,  if  not 
altogether  easy  is  far  from  being  impossible. 

The  question  is,  How  is  equality  of  opportunity  to  be  realised  ; 
how  are  just  aspirations  to  be  satisfied  without  encroaching  on 
established  rights?  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  English  Press 
some  time  ago  offered  the  daring  proposal  that  Great  Britain 
should  present  Germany  with  the  western  half  of  the  Australian 
continent  as  a  free  gift.  The  Australians  fully  appreciated  the 
generosity  of  the  offer,  but  regarded  it  as  somewhat  lacking  in 
reason  and  disinterestedness.  Perhaps  a  counter-proposal  might 
be  submitted.  There  exists  in  the  world  to-day  a  vast  continent, 
still  for  the  greater  part  undeveloped  and  unsettled,  abounding  in 
natural  wealth,  and,  as  a  whole,  outrageously  misgoverned. 
Extensive  tracts,  even  in  the  tropical  portions  of  that  continent, 
are  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  sea  to  afford  permanent  homes 
for  many  millions  of  emigrants  from  temperate  countries.  I  refer 
to  South  America. 

Countries  like  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia  would 
furnish  colonising  grounds,  spacious  and  fruitful  enough  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  German  expansion  for  the  next  century 
or  more.  These  countries  mentioned  are  in  a  state  of  intermittent 
anarchy ;  all  need  the  services  of  policeman  and  ploughman. 
Why  should  not  those  roles  be  assumed  by  Germany,  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  for  love  of  order,  respect  for  law,  industry  and 
intelligence  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world?  Many  good  people  will  exclaim  the  Monroe  doctrine 
must  be  respected ;  although  they  would  be  puzzled  if  asked  to 
give  any  reason,  based  either  on  law  or  natural  right,  why  nations 
who  have  never  in  any  form  given  their  assent  to  that  singular 
pronouncement  should  remain  bound  by  its  provisions.  Why 
should  vast  regions  remain  in  a  condition  of  poverty  and  semi- 
savagery  because  a  people,  already  in  tranquil  possession  of  some 
3£  million  square  miles  of  fertile  territory,  entertain  a  prejudice 
against  all  other  peoples  who  prefer  methods  of  government 
different  from  their  own.  That  the  90  million  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  should  affect  to  fear  for  their  safety  in  the 
event  of  territories  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from 
their  borders  becoming  the  dependencies  of  a  country  situated 
about  four  times  that  distance  from  them  is  somewhat  absurd. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  applied  to  North  America,  is  quite 
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justifiable.  It  subserves  Canadian  interests  as  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  But  when  extended  to  South  America  it 
becomes  an  offence  to  reason.  A  doctrine  which,  unduly  extended, 
operates  as  the  protector  of  lawlessness  and  barbarism  has  no 
ethical  basis,  and  deserves  no  international  recognition. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
instead  of  ruining  themselves  by  the  accumulation  of  unprofitable 
armaments,  and  keeping  the  whole  world  in  a  state  of  anxious 
trepidation,  to  come  to  an  understanding  by  which  the  one  Power 
would  agree  to  support  the  other  in  a  joint  repudiation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  applied  to  the  regions  lying  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  ?  Great  Britain  might  then  formally  recog- 
nise certain  areas  in  South  America  as  Germany's  special  sphere 
of  interest,  stipulating,  of  course,  that  the  commercial  and  other 
rights  now  enjoyed  by  her  own  subjects,  and  those  of  foreign 
nations,  should  be  duly  safeguarded.  A  formal  intimation  on  the 
part  of  both  Powers  to  the  above  effect  addressed  in  conciliatory 
language  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  the 
first  step.  Although,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
noise  among  the  American  masses,  and  much  newspaper  blustering, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  anything  more  serious  than  a  protest 
would  follow.  The  participation  of  Japan  in  the  assertion  of 
freedom  of  action  in  South  America  might  be  invited  to  lend  it 
additional  strength  and  render  resistance  hopeless.  Obviously, 
the  step  should  be  taken  before  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

This  solution  of  the  Anglo-German  difficulty  would  in  every 
way  be  consistent  with  reason  and  morality  in  their  broadest 
sense.  For  England  it  would  probably  mean  the  conversion  of  a 
possible  foe  into  a  friend ;  for  Germany  the  satisfaction  of  natural 
and  laudable  ambitions ;  for  the  countries  affected  the  substitution 
of  good  government  for  bad ;  for  the  world  in  general  the 
enhancement  of  human  happiness  and  prosperity  and  a  guarantee 
of  peace.  No  nation  would  suffer  any  material  injury ;  rather 
would  their  commercial  opportunities  as  a  whole  be  enlarged. 
Only,  and  merely  for  a  time,  the  amour  propre  of  one  country 
would  be  wounded.  Yet  it  might  be  hoped  that,  after  the  first 
irritation  had  passed  off,  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
realise  that  no  ignominy  whatever  could  be  attached  to  the 
relinquishment  of  an  impossible  claim,  never  sanctioned  by  inter- 
national law,  and  one,  also,  which  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
affect  the  national  honour. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain  towards  Germany  of  late 
years  has  seemed  to  many  distant  observers  provocative  and 
foolish.  Why  should  German  schemes  for  the  construction  of 
the  Baghdad  railway  and  the  economic  development  of  Asia  Minor 
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be  hindered  ?  What  justification  either  in  reason  or  policy,  or 
even  in  sentiment,  can  be  found  for  the  hostile  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  uniting  with  France  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  German  influence  in  Morocco  ?  One  can  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  France.  She  very  naturally  did  not  wish  to 
have  a  new  and  most  formidable  neighbour  in  the  region  lying 
between  the  Sahara  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  what  had 
England  to  gain  by  substituting  as  the  dominant  Power  in  north- 
west Africa  the  nation  that  has  been  her  historic  enemy  for  the 
nation  which  has  been  her  historic  friend  ?  Why  should  France, 
a  country  with  a  population  now  amounting  to  only  two-thirds  of 
that  of  Germany,  and  practically  stationary — a  country,  too, 
whose  territorial  possessions  in  Africa  alone  now  almost  equal  in 
area  the  whole  European  continent — at  the  risk  of  war,  be 
endowed  with  several  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  addition 
at  the  expense  of  another,  far  more  populous  and  progressive, 
whose  colonial  possessions  are  but  trifling  in  extent  and  im- 
portance ? 

As  to  commercial  interests,  it  would  seem  that  the  British 
Government  almost  went  to  war,  not  to  protect  the  country's 
trade,  but,  in  a  measure,  to  destroy  it.  The  commercial  policy 
pursued  by  Germany  in  her  foreign  possessions  is  comparatively 
liberal.  That  of  France  is  the  most  selfish  and  restrictive 
pursued  by  any  great  colonising  Power.  We  are  told  on  good 
authority  that  British  trade  interests,  once  dominant  in  Morocco, 
are  suffering  just  as  they  did  in  Tunis  and  Madagascar,  and  this 
in  spite  of  all  the  verbal  and  other  guarantees  which  satisfied 
facile  British  Ministers.  The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  "  The 
French  Protectorate  in  Morocco,"  in  last  June's  number  of  '  The 
World's  Work,'  has  told  us  very  clearly  by  what  means  French 
artifice  in  that  country  is  gradually  strangling  foreign  trade  and 
enterprise.  From  Germany,  apart  from  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  transforming  a  dangerous  enmity  into  friendship,  either 
by  cordial  co-operation,  or  at  least  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
benevolent  neutrality,  England  would  have  received  far  more 
generous  treatment  in  regard  to  trade  facilities.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  she  incurred  gave  risk  of  war  in  order,  so  far  as 
Morocco  was  concerned,  to  commit  commercial  suicide. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  review  the  present  international 
situation.  The  salient  fact  in  it,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  she  has  forfeited  the  freedom  of  action  she  formerly 
enjoyed.  "  He  who  takes  a  partner  takes  a  master  "  is  an  old  saw 
containing  a  good  deal  of  truth.  Great  Britain  has  taken  two 
masters,  and,  singularly  enough,  has  attached  herself  to  her  two 
traditional  foes  and  placed  herself  in  a  position  of  direct  antagon- 
ism towards  her  two  historic  friends.  What  have,  so  far,  been 
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the  results  of  this  singular  union,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
understanding  that  England  shall  help  her  allies  to  get  what  they 
want,  sometimes  at  her  own  expense,  and  receive  nothing  whatever 
in  return  ?  Russia  has  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  richest  and 
most  populous  districts  of  Persia,  while  England  has  been  assigned 
the  region  of"  light  soil  "  lying  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
country.  At  the  bidding  of  her  imperious  partner  Great  Britain 
joined  in  insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  an  American  administrator 
of  great  ability,  simply  because  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
appointing  several  highly  capable  Englishmen  to  important 
positions.  Russia's  manifest  design  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Persia  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  so  that  a  pretext  may  be  afforded 
for  her  own  interference,  and  ultimately  for  annexation,  seems  to 
be  receiving,  not  only  the  passive,  but  the  active  support  of  the 
British  Government.  Austria  has  been  wantonly  affronted  by  an 
ill-timed  and  utterly  useless  protest  against  the  incorporation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  her  territories.  Concerning 
Morocco  enough  has  been  said.  In  China  British  influence, 
once  dominant,  seems  to  have  vanished. 

All  over  the  world  we  see  the  same  attitude  of  timid  deference 
maintained.  Independence,  manliness,  foresight  and  resolution, 
once  the  characteristics  of  British  statesmanship  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  Powers,  seem  to  have  become  extinct.  Between  the 
methods  pursued  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  those  formerly  followed 
by  Lord  Palmerston  there  is  a  gulf  both  deep  and  wide.  The  age 
of  splendid  isolation — the  age  when  Great  Britain  asserted  her 
right  to  lead,  and  was  not  content  to  follow — has  passed  away. 
We  are  told  that  isolation  were  perilous.  The  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire  once  aptly  remarked  that  four  hundred  millions  of 
people  could  afford  to  be  isolated.  In  any  case,  it  may  respectfully 
be  asked,  is  entanglement  better?  Is  a  nation  the  safer  when 
the  decision  of  questions  of  peace  and  war  have  passed  out  of  its 
hands  ;  when  it  has  lost  the  advantage  of  the  initiative  ;  when  it 
must  conform  its  actions  and  policy,  and  often  subordinate  its 
interests  to  those  of  its  foreign  allies  ?  No  doubt  isolation  has  its 
dangers ;  but  at  the  worst  the  frying-pan  seems  preferable  to 
the  fire. 

A  nation  geographically  as  well  as  politically  isolated,  and 
supreme  at  sea,  is  always  at  liberty  to  fight  or  not  as  it  pleases. 
Standing  outside  great  opposing  armed  coalitions,  it  occupies  the 
position  of  keeper  of  the  peace  between  them.  It  is  master  of 
its  own  house  and  its  own  destinies.  But  what  is  the  case  now  ? 
A  chance  brawl,  either  on  the  Franco-German  or  Russo-German 
frontier,  might  conceivably  involve  the  British  Empire  in  a  war 
in  which  it  would  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose. 
With  an  army  that  would  rank  merely  as  a  regiment  among  the 
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trained  millions  of  Europe  Great  Britain  could  achieve  little  of 
importance  on  land ,  where,  as  General  Homer  Lea  has  recently 
reminded  us,  all  great  contests  are  finally  decided.  At  sea, 
certainly,  she  might  triumph,  though  if  she  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  suffer  an  Ecnomus  in  the  North  Sea  she  might  fare  far 
worse  than  Carthage  fared  in  the  first  of  the  Punic  Wars.  But 
what  would  be  the  results  to  her  supposing,  as  might  well 
happen,  her  allies  were  crushed  ?  Undefeated  herself,  she  might 
be  required  to  provide  the  spoils  of  victory  to  those  whom  she 
had  overthrown  on  the  seas.  She  might  be  required  to  pay 
the  return  fares  of  a  German  army  either  from  Paris  or  Moscow. 
Australia  would  have  little  cause  to  thank  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
his  colleagues  if  she  were  called  on  to  sacrifice  territory,  as  well 
as  to  bear  her  share  of  the  burden  of  a  war  in  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  join  by  virtue  of  engagements  to  which  she  had  never 
assented. 

To  quote  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Council  entrusted 
with  full  control  of  the  Empire's  foreign  policy  and  armaments. 
Once  such  a  body  is  constituted  there  will,  let  us  hope,  be  no  more 
feeble  clutching  after  foreign  alliances.  An  isolation,  safe  as  well 
as  splendid,  will  be  resumed.  Great  Britain  needs  no  allies  except 
her  own  children.  Supported  by  them,  once  their  strength  is  fully 
matured,  she  will  be  able  to  confront  any  possible  combination  of 
foreign  enemies  with  perfect  equanimity.  In  regard  to  Germany 
as  a  prospective  foe,  a  great  French  king  declared  on  a  well-known 
occasion  that,  if  he  must  make  war,  he  would  prefer  to  make  it 
against  his  enemies  rather  than  against  his  relations.  A  similar 
sentiment  might  well  actuate  the  people  and  rulers  of  the  British 
Empire  at  the  present  time.  If  there  must  be  war,  let  it  not  be 
with  a  people  closely  allied  by  ties  of  blood  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain — a  people,  thousands  of  whose  representatives  are 
to  "je  found  scattered  throughout  the  British  dominions,  living 
and  working  in  perfect  amity  with  their  adopted  fellow-citizens. 

If,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  wise  and  conciliatory  policy,  the  Imperial 
Government  shall  succeed  in  restoring  the  ancient  league  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  peoples,  it  will  deserve  well  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  the  dire  possibility  of  the  earlier  period  of  the 
twentieth  century  becoming  hereafter  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
most  momentous  and  lamentable  tragedies  in  history  will  finally 
disappear. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNE. 

TASMANIA. 
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THE    OUTLOOK    ABROAD 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

REVOLUTION   AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES 

WHEN  last  I  wrote  peace  was  within  sight.  Since  then  much 
has  happened,  not  in  London  but  in  Constantinople,  where  the 
springs  of  revolution  have,  for  some  days  past,  shown  signs  of 
bursting  forth  anew.  With  the  decision  of  the  Porte  to  end  the 
war  by  ceding  Adrianople  and  leaving  the  question  of  the  Aegean 
Islands  to  be  settled  by  the  Powers,  has  come  the  deluge.  The 
so-called  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  seeing  its  opportunity, 
seized  it,  with  the  result  that  Kiamil  Pasha  signed  his  own  resig- 
nation, and  Nazim,  the  strong  man  of  Turkey,  was  struck  down 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  One  wonders  how  such  things  could 
happen.  The  conspirators  were  comparatively  few  and  their 
following  has  yet  to  be  counted,  but  in  Constantinople  things 
occur  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

As  regards  the  policies  of  the  two  parties  one  saw  that  peace 
was  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  the  other  preached 
that  the  resumption  of  hostilities  alone  can  bring  peace  with 
honour.  Neither  desired  to  cede  Adrianople,  nor  to  humble 
Turkey,  but  while  the  one  was  prepared  to  listen  to  reason, 
the  other  merely  thought  of  making  capital  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation.  The  immediate  demise  of  the  Cabinet  that 
preceding  that  presided  over  by  Kiamil  Pasha  was  due  to  the 
resignation  of  Mahmoud  Chefket,  and  an  Austrian  journal,  com- 
menting on  the  disappearance  from  the  political  arena  of  the 
ex- War  Minister,  hazarded  the  observation  that  his  fall  removed 
the  "corner-stone  of  the  tottering  edifice  erected  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress."  Now,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  that 
corner-stone  has  reappeared  clothed  with  further  and  more 
extended  powers.  What  will  happen  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy, 
but  without  money  in  the  exchequer  Turkey  cannot  restart  the 
war  with  any  chance  of  success,  and  in  spite  of  all  statements  to 
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the  contrary,  I  doubt  whether  Mahmoud  Chefket  or  his  colleagues 
are  in  a  position  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on 
hostilities  against  the  Allies.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  they 
must  resign  or  face  the  inevitable  if  they  attempt  to  reopen  the 
war  without  the  money  necessary  to  pay  and  feed  the  troops.  It 
was  the  want  of  money  that  handicapped  Kiamil  Pasha,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  Nazim  to  do  what  he  wished  to  accom- 
plish. Their  successors  must  fail  from  the  same  cause.  No  war 
can  succeed  without  funds. 


POWERS   UNANIMOUS 

Even  the  motives  of  the  Powers  are  suspect  at  the  hands  of 
the  Young  Turks  who  are  trying  to  set  one  Power  against  the 
other  by  casting  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  people. 
Naturally  Germany  has  not  escaped  attack.  By  spreading  reports 
that  Germany  is  in  sympathy  with  their  ambitions,  the  Young 
Turk  party  has  sought  to  undermine  Germany's  influence  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  in  order  to  detach  her  from  the  policy  of 
peace.  But  Germany  remains  steadfast.  She  has  worked  hand 
and  glove  with  England  from  the  first,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
seduced  from  her  loyalty  by  a  band  of  conspirators  so  obviously 
playing  for  their  own  hand. 

The  unanimity  of  the  Powers  has  shown  itself  in  many  ways, 
and  the  feeling  of  solidarity  animating  the  councils  at  head- 
quarters in  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris  is  reflected 
in  London  at  each  sitting  of  the  ambassadors'  conference.  The 
canard  about  Germany  having  delayed  the  collective  Note  of  the 
Powers,  drafted  "in  the  interests  of  European  peace  and  the 
consolidation  of  Turkey,"  recalls  a  similar  episode  in  connection 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Note  to  the  Allies  before  hostilities 
began.  The  one  is  as  false  as  the  other.  Exactly  what  purpose 
these  rumours  are  expected  to  effect  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
But,  whoever  the  authors  may  be,  their  guns  have  missed  fire. 

No  journal  has  done  better  service  in  giving  support  to  the 
unanimity  of  the  Powers  than  the  North  German  Gazette. 
Referring  to  the  Note  the  semi-official  organ  of  German  policy 
says : — 

The  references  of  particular  journals  to  differences  which  have  not  yet 
arisen  seem  to  be  ill-timed  at  a  moment  when  the  desire  of  Europe  for  peace 
is  holding  out  on  behalf  of  united  procedure  in  the  main  question.  The  Note 
which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Porte  has  not  arisen  from  partisan  conceptions, 
and  is  not  intended  as  the  exercise  of  an  unjust  pressure.  The  Note  signifies 
a  friendly,  though  serious,  piece  of  advice,  containing  nothing  which,  according 
to  the  well-considered  opinion  of  the  Powers,  does  injury  to  the  well-weighed 
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interests  of  Turkey,  who,  after  all,  for  her  future  fortification, reckons  upon  the 
good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  fear,  moreover,  that  the 
labours  of  European  diplomacy  might  be  one-sided  is  not  justified,  inasmuch 
as  the  Powers  have  never  ceased  to  exercise  a  conciliatory  and  soothing  activity 
in  regard  to  the  Balkan  States  also.  At  present  this  activity  is  being  exercised 
inter  alia  in  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  between  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
— difficulties  which,  we  hope,  will  find  a  solution  by  the  way  of  diplomatic 
negotiation. 

Again,  writing  on  the  eve  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Constantinople,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  :  "  The 
main  thing  to  record  is  that  German  official  policy  is  loyal,  cool 
and  clear."  As  the  North  German  Gazette  points  out,  whereas  in 
the  European  press  the  recent  events  have  been  treated  with 
seriousness  and  insight,  the  main  idea  is  that  the  preservation  of 
unity  among  the  Powers  and  the  continuation  of  their  joint  labours 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  is  what  matters  most,  and  to  this  end 
the  Powers  must  hold  fast  to  their  neutrality,  which  excludes  the 
possibility  of  direct  pressure  upon  Turkey.  The  same  organ 
goes  on  to  say,  "  In  point  of  fact  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  particular  Powers  desire  to  leave  the  Concert  in 
order  to  interfere  as  may  seem  best  to  themselves  in  the  develop- 
ment of  things  in  the  East."  Referring  to  these  expressions  of 
opinion  the  Times  correspondent  observes  that  the  tone  of  all  the 
official  or  semi-official  press  comment  is  the  same.  "  The  main 
point  is  that  Germany  desires  to  maintain  the  Concert  of  Europe 
and  to  promote  Peace."  Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more 
straightforward.  The  silly  stories  about  one  Power  or  the  other 
making  capital  out  of  Turkey's  necessities  have  no  foundation 
in  fact.  The  Powers  remain  as  they  were,  a  solid  body  pledged 
to  promote  peace  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  promote  it  on  a  basis 
that  will  be  lasting  and  endurable.  It  is  this  phalanx  that  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  are  up  against ;  in  a  very  short 
time  it  will  crush  them,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  retire 
defeated  and  disgraced  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came. 


NAZIM'S   CAREER 

The  cruel  and  untimely  fate  of  Nazim,  than  whom  no  more 
patriotic  Turk  ever  breathed,  recalls  to  my  mind  the  interesting 
details  of  his  career  sent  me  by  a  correspondent  in  whom  I  have 
every  confidence. 

"  Coming  from  St.  Cyr,  where  he  received  his  military 
instruction,  General  Husein  Nazim  was  delegated  by  the  late 
Sultan  to  follow  the  manoeuvres  of  the  French  Army.  During 
the  Turco-Russian  War  he  was  noticed  by  the  General  Redjab 
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Pasha,  one  time  Minister  of  War,  and  made  Chief  Staff  Officer. 
He  was  perhaps  the  only  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  injustices  of  the  regime  Hamidian.  Affiliated  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Young  Turks,  he  was  arrested  after  a  denun- 
ciation made  without  any  proof,  and  arraigned  before  a  Council 
of  War  held  at  Yildiz. 

"  Condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  Nazim 
was  deported  to  Erzindjan,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  where  he 
endured  the  severe  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  a  cell.  After 
completing  his  term  of  imprisonment  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
Erzindjan  under  strict  surveillance,  his  goods  being  sequestrated 
by  the  ex-Sultan.  But,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  some  revo- 
lutionary Armenians,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  put  the  Russian 
frontier  between  himself  and  Abdul  Hamid  fifteen  days  before 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Constitution.  When  recounting  to  his 
intimes  the  vicissitudes  of  his  escape  he  found  much  satisfaction 
in  saying :  '  I  escaped  alone,  happy  in  not  owing  anything  to 
the  "friends  "of  "  Union  and  Progress."  These  words  go  far 
to  show  the  bitterness  of  Nazim's  feelings  against  the  Young 
Turks,  who,  to  their  shame,  be  it  said,  held  the  General  as  suspect 
— the  most  loyal  and  most  devoted  servant  to  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
for  which  cause  he  had  sacrificed  his  family,  his  property  and  his 
youth. 

"  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  the  Young  Turks  in  acting 
as  they  did  were  serving  the  personal  animosity  of  General 
Mahmoud  Chefket.  After  the  Proclamation  of  the  Constitution 
Nazim  took  command  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps  at  Adrianople, 
whilst  Mahmoud  Chefket  commanded  the  3rd  Army  Corps  at 
Salonika.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Nazim  had  done  so 
well  that  at  the  great  manoeuvres  of  the  year  Von  der  Goltz 
proclaimed  him  with  admiration  as  the  '  first  General  of  the 
Empire.'  During  the  Revolution  of  the  13th  April,  1909,  these 
two  chiefs  again  met  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Mahmoud  Chefket  was  marching  on  Constantinople  with  the 
object  of  besieging  it,  while  the  capital,  left  to  the  troops  of  the 
1st  Army  Corps,  without  officers,  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  revolted 
army,  hired  by  Abdul  Hamid,  who  appeared  not  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  War,  Tewfik  Pasha  (now  Ambassador 
in  London).  A  leader  with  an  iron  will  was  required  to  checkmate 
the  revolutionaries,  and  Nazim  was  entreated  to  undertake  the 
task.  He  accepted  reluctantly,  and  mainly  out  of  friendship  for 
Tewfik  Pasha. 

"  During  the  never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  thanks  to  his  prestige  and  his  energy,  Nazim 
was  able  to  hold  within  limits  these  fanatic  soldiers.  Far  from 
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taking  defensive  measures  with  the  30,000  men  at  his  disposal 
against  the  man  who  wished  to  be  called  the  '  Saviour  of  the 
Constitution,'  he  simply  protected  the  life  and  the  goods  of  the 
population  of  Constantinople,  while  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
Mahmoud  Chefket's  troops. 

"After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Nazim  retired  from  the 
position  he  had  assumed,  retaining  only  the  title  of  '  Member 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  War,'  a  title  he  holds  to-day.  Mean- 
time, notwithstanding  his  laurels,  Mahmoud  Chefket  found 
himself  ill  at  ease.  The  presence  at  Stamboul  of  Nazim  Pasha 
was  distasteful  to  him.  People  talked  too  loudly  about  the 
loyal  conduct  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  of  the  '  Defender '  of 
Constantinople,  whose  popularity  seemed  likely  to  exceed  that 
of  the  '  Conqueror.'  It  was  then  decided  to  remove  Nazim,  and 
he  was  sent  to  Baghdad  as  Governor-General  and  Commandant- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia  with  very  full  powers.  It 
was  during  his  residence  at  Baghdad  that  Sir  John  Jackson 
arranged  with  him  the  contract  for  the  great  irrigation  works  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  firm  of  Sir  John  Jackson,  Limited,  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^18,000,000. 
Speaking  of  Nazim  Pasha,  Sir  John  describes  him  as  a  man  of 
the  highest  honour  and  integrity,  and  possessing  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  affairs. 

"  At  Baghdad  Nazim  reorganised  the  services,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, as  rapidly  as  he  had  reorganised  the  Second  Army  Corps  at 
Adrianople.  His  success  completely  upset  the  plans  of  the 
clique  who  had  fondly  hoped  that  Baghdad  would  destroy  his 
prestige  and  his  popularity,  and  caused  the  Central  Government 
to  change  their  tactics.  Keports  were  circulated  about  his 
arbitrary  administration  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Hakki  Pasha,  without  the  slightest  inquiry,  hastened  to  recall 
him  to  Constantinople.  Five  days  before  the  Grand  Vizier  had 
obtained  from  the  sovereign  I'Irade  for  his  recall,  Nazim  Pasha 
found  himself  replaced  by  Youssouff  Pasha,  of  the  Brigade 
Mossoul.  Although  he  knew  nothing  of  this  measure  owing  to 
the  stoppage  of  the  postbags  from  Constantinople  to  Baghdad,  he 
submitted,  from  a  spirit  of  discipline,  contenting  himself  with 
protesting  against  so  arbitrary  a  proceeding.  And  notwithstanding 
the  collective  resignation  of  125  officers  of  the  army  at  Baghdad, 
meetings  of  protest,  and  the  despatches  of  the  local  chiefs,  placing 
at  his  disposal  all  their  military  forces,  Nazim  Pasha  returned  to 
Constantinople  by  way  of  India,  purposely  avoiding  the  route  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  would  have  been  protected  by  the  Arab  tribes 
determined  to  guard  their  Pasha.  On  his  arrival  at  Stamboul,  he 
was  received  by  the  most  influential  Members  of  the  Committee 
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of  '  Union  and  Progress,'  who  poured  on  him  excuses,  avowing 
that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  his  recall  was  the  result  of 
intrigues.  He  appeared  to  believe  them  and,  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  withdrew,  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
Committee  then  made  him  President  of  the  Army  Council,  and  in 
July,  1912,  he  became  Minister  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  Ghazi 
Mukhtar  Pasha." 

All  who  knew  Nazim  Pasha  considered  him  to  possess  the 
attributes  of  decision,  integrity  and  remarkable  energy.  It  may 
fitly  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  "  a  kind  heart  and  a  clenched 
hand  of  steel."  If  not  a  great  general  he  held  the  confidence  of 
the  army  and  was  the  only  man  capable  of  acting  firmly  at  this 
critical  time  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which,  grasping  at  giddy 
heights,  runs  the  risk  of  capsizing. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   CHANGES 

During  the  month  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
administrations  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  We  have  had  new  cabinets  in  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Of  these  the  most  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  European  interest  is  the  election  of  M.  Poincare 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  As  the  Times  points 
out  his  success  was  not  only  a  great  personal  triumph,  but  also 
a  victory  for  the  more  moderate  and  unaggressive  elements  of 
French  Republicanism.  We  in  this  country  offer  him  our  hearty 
congratulations,  and  we  feel  sure  that  with  so  strong  and  able  a 
man  as  M.  Poincare  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  additional 
strength  will  be  added  to  the  entente  which  has  now  existed  for  so 
many  years  between  his  country  and  ours.  The  acceptance  by 
M.  Briand  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  another  matter  on  which  France  must  be  congratu- 
lated. He  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  action  and  a  man 
of  commonsense,  and  the  speech  in  which  he  set  out  the  pro 
gramme  of  the  new  ministry  fully  bears  out  the  opinion  formed 
of  him  in  this  country.  I  have  only  space  for  a  small  extract,  and 
I  select  that  relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of  France  in  the  East. 

Fidelity  to  our  alliances  and  friendships  remains  the  unalterable  principle 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  experience  of  these  last  months  has  more  than 
abundantly  demonstrated  the  moral  authority  and  persuasive  force  which,  in 
the  service  of  the  world's  peace,  the  diplomacy  of  France  acquires  when,  in  a 
transparent  spirit  of  frankness  and  courtesy  towards  other  nations,  it  works  in 
close  contact  and  in  constant  harmony  with  that  of  its  friends  and  allies. 

Another  change  is  the  appointment  of  Herr  von  Jagow,  lately 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  to  succeed  the  late  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
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Waechter  as  German  Foreign  Secretary.  Polio-wing  in  the  steps 
of  his  predecessor,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  may  be  relied  on 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  friendship  towards  this  country.  He  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  confidence  of  the 
German  people.  His  success  at  Borne  was  most  marked,  as  will 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  not  only  did  he  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  guided  Germany 
in  the  difficult  task  of  maintaining  her  friendship  with  Italy  in 
the  dark  days  of  dispute  between  that  country  and  Turkey. 
From  Herr  von  Jagow  great  things  are  expected,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  German  people  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Certainly  we  in  England  have  reason  to  be  content  and  more 
than  content  with  the  German  Emperor's  selection  of  an  adviser 
destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  European  affairs. 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  PERSIA 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Balkans  the 
question  of  British  policy  in  Southern  Persia  was  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  minister  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  War  caused  that  question  to  be 
set  aside,  and  set  aside,  we  presume,  with  the  sanction  of 
Eussia.  Exactly  what  passed  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
M.  Sazanofif  when  the  latter  statesman  paid  us  a  visit  last 
summer  has  never  transpired.  At  the  time  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  Russia  wanted  this  country  to  agree  to  the  partition 
of  Persia,  and  though,  if  rumour  is  correct,  Sir  Edwa,rd  Grey 
succeeded  in  postponing  any  definite  reply  to  a  more  convenient 
day,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Anglo-Eussian  conversation 
assisted  in  any  way  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Persian  problem. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Foreign  Office  will  have  to  return  to  the 
question,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty  other 
than  that  of  accepting  responsibility  in  Southern  Persia.  The 
British  Government  declared  in  1910,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  Persian  Government  were  unable  to  restore  order 
in  Southern  Persia  we  should  be  compelled  to  intervene.  The 
two  years  have  passed  and  Southern  Persia  is  in  a  worse  plight 
than  ever.  Still  we  maintain  a  policy  of  inactivity.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  admits  the  failure  of  the  Swedish  gendarmerie,  but  so  far 
has  made  no  efforts  to  find  an  efficient  substitute.  Northern 
Persia  has  long  since  passed  under  Russian  influence,  and  it  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  introduction  of  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  constitutional  government,  instead  of  affording 
protection  in  Southern  Persia,  has  added  to  the  chaos  and 
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confusion  that  prevails  in  that  region.  What  then  remains  to  be 
done  ?  There  is  but  one  course  likely  to  be  effectual,  and  that  is 
to  carry  out  the  policy  outlined  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  1910 
and  undertake  the  work  ourselves. 

Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  and  the  additional  responsi- 
bilities will  entail  a  corresponding  outlay ;  probably,  too,  sorne 
fighting  will  have  to  be  done,  but  we  cannot  allow  British  officers 
to  be  murdered  at  will,  and  we  are  bound  to  protect  the  interests 
of  British  subjects.  Moreover  if  we  delay  either  Bussia  or  some 
other  Power  will  undertake  the  task.  What  will  then  be  our 
position  ?  If  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  a  plan  let  him  put  it  forward, 
and  soon.  It  is  no  good  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.  Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  importance  to 
us  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  consider  all  we  have  done  to  main- 
tain British  supremacy  in  and  about  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Anglo-Bussian  Convention,  whatever  else  it  may  have  done  in 
Persia,  has  not  advanced  British  interests.  True  it  is  that  the 
Convention  restrained  Bussian  ambitions.  But  what  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  position  as  it  now  is.  It  will  not  do  to  have  the 
situation  dominated  by  the  entente  or  by  the  Convention  if  that 
domination  interferes  with  British  interests  in  Persia.  As  to 
what  those  interests  exactly  are  there  seems  to  be  no  very 
accurate  understanding  at  Downing  Street ;  that  they  exist  and 
are  important  to  us  as  an  Empire  we  know  by  the  line  of  policy 
laid  down  in  1910.  But  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  carry 
out  their  own  policy  is  apt  to  give  an  impression  that  the  vitality 
of  these  interests  has  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  undergone 
a  change. 

I  have  been  reading  an  excellent  article  in  the  Times  *  by  the 
special  correspondent  of  that  journal  who  has  traversed  Persia 
from  the  capital  to  the  coast  at  Bushire,  and  this  is  what  he  says 
regarding  the  policy  of  leaving  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
Government : — 

From  previous  communications  it  will  have: been  seen  how  little  room  for 
hope  there  is  that  the  Persian  Government  will  be  able  to  restore  order  in 
Southern  Persia.  Even  if  the  British  Government  lend  money  freely,  and  give 
all  possible  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  Government  and  to  the 
Swedish  Gendarmerie,  it  is  probable  that  things  will  become  worse  instead  of 
better.  The  tribes  will  become  more  and  more  disorderly  ;  Fars  will  become  a 
closed  country,  a  no  man's  land  with  no  relations  either  with  Teheran  or 
elsewhere,  a  country  such  as  Central  and  Northern  Albania  were  for  so  long  in 
Europe.  No  British  traveller  will  be  able  to  enter  it,  and  British  trade  will 
disappear.  Arabistan  is  likely  to  follow  suit,  except  the  southern  portion  under 


*  The  article  is   dated  Bushire,  November  3,   and  appeared   in  the  Times  on 
January  10. 
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the  Sheikh  of  Mohammerah.  The  Bakhtiari  khans  who  sit  at  Teheran  are 
losing  their  authority  in  their  own  country.  Sardar  Jang  has  gone  down  to 
put  the  road  in  order,  but  the  first-fruits  of  his  efforts  are  that  a  British  officer 
has  been  robbed  and  beaten. 

Continuing,  he  tells  us  that  to  let  Persia  alone  would  certainly 
be  to  leave  her  to  the  mercies  of  another  Power.  This  might 
satisfy  the  sentiment  which  forbids  meddling  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations,  but  it  would  certainly  not  satisfy  the 
Persians,  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  foreign  intervention. 
Commenting  on  the  opposition  in  India  to  British  action  in 
Persia  he  says : — 

Neither  at  home  nor  in  India  do  people  fully  realise  how  radically  the 
situation  has  changed  since  the  Eussian  ultimatums  of  last  December  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  American  Commission.  Before  that  time  it  was  possible  for 
an  optimist  to  believe  in  the  renascence  of  Persia  without  foreign  intervention. 
That  was  then  a  thing  to  dread  ;  now  it  is  a  thing  for  which  the  Persian  hopes. 
It  is  in  fact  the  only  hope  he  has.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  it  are  only  those 
who  profit  by  anarchy — plundering  tribesmen  and  thieving  officials.  Pan- 
Islamic  leaders  in  India  who  oppose  any  British  action  in  Persia  could  not  do 
better  than  make  a  journey  through  the  country  and  talk  to  the  people. 

I  must  not,  however,  lay  myself  open  to  misrepresenting  the 
testimony  of  the  Times  correspondent,  and  in  order  not  to  do  so  I 
take  leave  to  reproduce  what  he  has  written  on  the  question  of 
an  expedition : — 

For  my  part,  I  trust  that  nothing  that  is  here  said  may  be  taken  as 
advocating  a  British  expedition  to  Southern  Persia.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
will  ever  make  it  acceptable  save  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  record  my  belief  that,  however  much  one  British  Government  or 
another  may  seek  to  avoid  it,  however  long  they  delay  (and  the  longer  the 
better),  however  many  shifts  and  devices  they  may  resort  to  (and  it  is  well 
that  they  should  resort  to  them),  in  the  end  they  will  be  forced  to  accept 
responsibility  in  Southern  Persia.  This  is  the  universal  penalty  of  great 
empires — that  there  is  no  finality  until  a  boundary  that  marches  with  a  settled 
country  is  reached.  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  history  is  strewn  with  former 
frontiers,  from  the  days  of  Olive  onwards,  each  of  which  was  to  be  final. 

The  same  authority  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  consolidation 
of  Eussian  influence  in  the  North  requires  a  readjustment  of 
conditions  in  the  South.  "Now  that  the  Kussian  Minister  at 
Teheran  is  practically  a  Eussian  Eesident  it  is  no  longer  desirable 
that  the  Governor-General  at  Ears  and  other  officials  in  the  South 
should  be  controlled  by  the  telegraph  line  from  Teheran."  As  an 
alternative  to  the  disappearance  of  Persia  as  an  entity  he  says  : — 

If  therefore  some  pacificatory  measures  such  as  those  described  were  carried 
out,  and  if  the  Southern  Governors  were  placed  in  a  more  independent  position, 
if  money  was  lent  by  Great  Britain  for  necessary  purposes,  and  if  British 
Consuls  were  given  powers  of  control  over  expenditure,  it  is  permissible  to  hope 
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that  Persia  could  be  maintained  in  being,  and  that  any  more  drastic  action 
might  be  avoided,  at  least  for  a  period  of  time.  But  as  a  preliminary  a  new 
understanding  with  Bussia  appears  to  be  needed.  The  Convention,  with  its 
Kussian,  British,  and  neutral  spheres,  represents  a  state  of  things  which  has 
passed  away.  It  was  supposed  to  relate  to  a  Persia  much  more  independent 
than  the  Persia  of  to-day.  The  neutral  sphere  at  that  time  enjoyed  peace  and 
comparative  good  government,  and  the  Convention  declared  it  neutral  with 
regard  to  commercial  concessions.  It  was  never  contemplated  that  in  the 
event  of  its  falling  a  prey  to  disorder  it  should  be  a  neutral  ground  for  political 
influence.  Nor  indeed  has  anything  of  the  kind  ever  been  suggested.  Russia 
has  recognised  in  the  fullest  manner  that  she  has  no  interests  in  the  neutral 
sphere  at  all  commensurate  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  She  was  fully 
cognisant  of  the  British  Note  of  1910,  which  proposed  that  British  officers 
should  organise  a  Gendarmerie  for  the  road  from  Bushire  right  up  to  Ispahan. 
And  last  year  British  troops  were  sent  to  Ispahan,  where  they  remained  till 
September  last,  although  Ispahan  itself  is  in  the  Russian  sphere. 

All  this  points  to  a  reopening  of  the  question  with  Kussia  and 
the  arrival  at  some  understanding  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
One  can  understand  and  appreciate  Sir  Edward  Grey's  hesitation, 
but  it  is  no  use  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done 
to-day,  and  whether  the  ultimate  decision  be  partition  or  inde- 
pendence some  action  must  be  taken,  and  taken  quickly  if  we  are 
to  prevent  British  interests  in  Southern  Persia  from  falling  into 
decay  and  being  absorbed  by  others  ever  on  the  watch  and  less 
sentimental  in  their  foreign  policy  than  ourselves. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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WILL    SOUTH    AFRICA    FAIL? 

BY  L.  E.  NEAME 

WILL  South  Africa  fail  ?  The  question  may  appear  almost 
foolish  to  those  who  are  content  with  trade  statistics  and  minis- 
terial speeches  alone.  Figures  will  tell  you  that  the  mining  out- 
put is  bigger  than  ever,  that  agriculture  is  prospering,  and  that 
commerce  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 

But  economic  prosperity  is  not  all.  Will  South  Africa  fail 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  white  race?  The  verdict  depends 
upon  what  was  hoped  for.  Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred 
look  to  South  Africa  ultimately  to  produce  a  strong  white  nation 
such  as  is  springing  up  in  Australia  and  Canada.  That  it  will  be 
all  white  is  not  expected,  for  a  virile  race  such  as  the  Bantu  in 
Africa  does  not  die  out.  But  still  the  general  idea  is  that  the  sub- 
continent will  eventually  house  a  white  nation  at  least  equal  to 
the  black  race  in  numbers  and,  of  course,  immeasurably  superior 
in  strength  and  intelligence.  Most  certainly  the  idea  is  not  that 
the  white  people  in  South  Africa  will  become  a  comparatively 
small  body  of  landlords,  officials,  business-men,  and  overseers  as 
in  Jamaica. 

Regarded  from  this  viewpoint,  mere  industrial  statistics  do 
not  suffice.  By  flooding  South  Africa  with  Indian  cultivators  it 
would  easily  be  possible  to  double  every  trade  figure  printed  to- 
day. But  the  outward  prosperity  thus  revealed  would  mean 
the  doom  of  the  white  nation  ideal  and  not  its  triumph. 

To  test  South  Africa's  progress  from  the  white  man  standpoint 
one  must  go  behind  the  statistician.  And  such  an  investigation 
conducted  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to-day  must  give  rise  to 
gloomy  forebodings.  For  the  trade  expansion  of  which  the 
Union  boasts  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  disquieting  ten- 
dencies. Consider  a  few  of  them.  In  the  past  eight  years  the 
white  adult  male  population  of  the  Cape  has  decreased  by  17,000. 
In  the  same  period  the  white  adult  male  population  of  Natal  has 
decreased  by  4,000.  Twa  years  ago  the  white  men  on  the  staff 
of  the  South  African  Railways  outnumbered  the  coloured  by  3,222, 
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At  the  close  of  last  year  the  coloured  men  on  the  staif  outnumbered 
the  white  by  1,498.  There  are  towns  in  the  Cape  which  twenty 
years  ago  were  obviously  white  communities.  Visit  them  to-day 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  noticeable  chiefly  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  coloured  population.  Travel  through  the  country 
districts.  Everywhere  the  coloured  worker.  A  black  man's  land. 
Tour  the  towns.  You  will  not  find  one  solitary  industry  in  which 
it  is  not  admitted  by  all  that  work  which  was  once  performed  by 
white  men  is  now  done  by  coloured  men.  It  is  no  matter  of 
imagination.  Census  returns  prove  it.  Government  Commissions 
admit  it.  Official  evidence  declares  it  to  be  a  fact.  Study  the 
reports  of  the  State  Labour  Bureaux.  Workers,  you  will  find,  are 
needed  all  over  the  land.  But  they  must  be  coloured.  South 
African  employers  do  not  want  white  men. 

And  finally  withdraw  from  employment  the  thousands  of  white 
labourers  engaged  to-day  by  the  Government  and  by  municipal 
bodies  in  response  to  public  opinion,  as  a  charity.  Then  you  will 
gain  a  true  impression  of  the  real  state  of  South  Africa. 

Listen  to  the  speeches  of  the  average  South  African  politician 
of  the  old  school.  They  are  the  essence  of  hopelessness  and 
helplessness.  Mr.  John  X.  Merriman  will  not  allow  the  white 
tradesmen  to  call  themselves  the  workers  of  the  country.  The 
workers,  says  he,  are  the  coloured  men.  Again  and  again  you 
will  hear  that  white  men  cannot  compete  with  black  men  in 
unskilled  work,  You  will  be  told  that  mine-owners  cannot  employ 
more  whites,  and  that  farmers  would'  be  ruined  if  they  did  so. 
You  will  find  that  men  who  ask  for  heavy  protection  for  new 
industries  hold  out  the  hope  that  the  enterprises  would  succeed 
if — they  could  obtain  sufficient  cheap  coloured  labour.  In  all  this 
immense  land  there  are  to-day  only  a  few  thousand  more  white 
people  than  there  are  in  Glasgow.  Yet  some  South  Africans  have 
declared  publicly  that  there  is  no  room  for  more  white  men,  no 
land  for  them,  no  work  for  them.  But  for  the  black  man  there 
is  always  soil  to  cultivate  and  work  to  do. 

A  member  of  the  Union  Ministry  declared  at  a  dinner  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  soil  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated  by  white 
labour.  And  yet  white  men  in  other  lands  can  cultivate  the  soil 
and  send  the  produce  thousands  of  miles  by  sea  and  hundreds  of 
miles  by  rail,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  under  the  nose  of  the  South 
African  farmer  who  employs  only  cheap  black  labour.  South 
Africans  admit  this.  "Yes,  but  it  cannot  be  done  here,"  they 
say.  And  that  ends  the  argument.  You  cannot  get  further  than 
this.  It  cannot  be  done  in  South  Africa.  Nothing  that  the 
white  worker  can  do  in  other  countries  can  be  done  in  South 
Africa.  Nobody  knows  why;  but  everybody  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  so. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  entire  industrial  system  of  South  Africa* 
is  based  upon  black  labour.  The  black  population  is  too  large, 
declares  the  South  African  politician.  Yet  even  as  he  speaks  he 
refuses  to  hear  of  the  termination  of  the  system  by  which  100,000 
blacks  from  foreign  lands  are  imported  to  help  do  the  work  of  the 
country.  We  want  more  work  for  whites,  is  the  cry.  Yet  the 
very  laws  of  the  country  have  been  designed  to  drive  the  natives 
from  the  kraals  to  do  the  work  and  to  make  them  as  cheap  and 
as  easily  controlled  as  possible.  By  Act  of  Parliament  an  induce- 
ment is  placed  upon  every  employer  to  engage  coloured  men 
instead  of  white  men. 

For  two  and  a  half  centuries  all  the  work  of  South  Africa  has 
been  planned  upon  the  assumption  that  employers  will  be  provided 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  ill-paid,  inefficient,  and  semi-civilised 
coloured  labourers.  Whenever  the  supply  within  the  country  runs 
short  there  is  a  demand  for  obtaining  it  from  outside.  South 
Africa  imported  slaves,  then  Indians,  then  Chinese,  and  to-day 
she  imports  natives  from  far  up  into  Central  Africa.  One  result 
is  that  employers  do  not  know  how  to  use  efficient  and  well-paid 
labour.  The  farmer  can  drift  along  with  a  horde  of  half-clad 
semi-savages.  Provide  him  with  trained  farm  labourers  from 
Australia  or  Canada  and  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  standard  of  living  amongst  the  labourers  is  low. 
And  the  importation  of  semi-savages  from  other  countries, 
together  with  the  laws,  and  the  prejudices,  and  the  grip  the 
system  has  obtained  upon  South  Africa,  keeps  it  low.  The 
white  man  is  asked  to  compete  with  the  semi-savages  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  the  semi-savage  exists.  The  conditions 
under  which  he  would  labour  in  Australia  are  denied  him.  Thus 
is  produced  another  result.  The  white  man  avoids  all  manual 
labour,  especially  unskilled  labour,  as  far  as  possible.  In  South 
Africa  to-day  white  lads  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  learn  trades 
even.  Kough  work  is  "  Kaffir  work."  And  more  skilled  work  is 
becoming  coloured  men's  work.  Thus  the  encroachment  of  the 
coloured  population  upon  activities  once  almost  exclusively  in 
possession  of  the  white  population  proceeds  rapidly.  Industrially 
South  Africa  grows  browner  and  blacker  every  year.  The  process 
must  continue  at  an  ever-increasing  speed  unless  the  conditions 
can  be  altered.  White  immigration  alone  will  not  check  it.  It 
can  only  build  up  greater  difficulties  for  the  future,  for  it  is 
useless  to  import  white  labour  into  a  land  resolved  to  employ 
only  coloured  labour. 

If  South  Africa  can  be  courageous  enough  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  imported  black  labour,  and  get  rid  of  the  legislative 
inducements  which  make  employers  prefer  coloured  men  to  white 
men,  and  settle  down  to  fight  ancient  prejudices  and  encourage 
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new  methods,  there  is  yet  a  chance  of  establishing  a  strong  white 
population  in  the  land. 

But  if  the  present  policy  continues  the  end  is  inevitable.  The 
white  people  in  South  Africa  will  be  no  more  a  nation  than  are 
the  white  people  in  Jamaica.  The  coloured  races  may  be 
prevented  from  actually  ruling  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  but 
the  Union  will  be  a  coloured  man's  land  for  all  that.  The  rulers 
may  be  white,  but  the  nation  will  be  black ;  and  the  self-govern- 
ment system  set  up  with  so  much  hope  will  have  either  to  be 
abandoned  or  greatly  modified. 

From  a  white  man's  standpoint  all  the  optimistic  speeches  of 
to-day  are  mere  froth,  and  the  trade  statistics  a  snare.  South 
Africa  is  based  upon  black  labour.  Half  a  century  or  more  ago 
Anthony  Trollope  wrote  that  the  man  who  counted  in  South  Africa 
was  not  the  Englishman  or  the  Dutchman,  but  the  Kaffir.  This 
is  true  to-day.  And  unless  the  whole  labour  foundation  of  the 
country  can  be  modified  it  will  be  still  more  true  a  century  hence. 

Let  none  delude  themselves  with  false  hopes.  If  South  Africa 
cannot  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  adopt  a  bold  white  labour 
policy,  together  with  a  big  white  immigration  policy,  then  from  a 
white  man's  standpoint  she  has  failed.  She  will  go  down  into 
history  as  a  black  man's  land — a  greater  Jamaica ;  an  inferior 
India. 

L.  E.  NEAME. 
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SUGAR    BEET    CULTIVATION   IN    ENGLAND 

VISIT  TO  THE  FACTORY  AT  CANTLBY,  NORFOLK 

"  There  are  many  ways  in  which  agriculture  could  be  helped.  For  instance, 
by  our  fostering  the  beet  sugar  industry — an  industry  which  in  my  opinion  is 
specially  needed  in  this  country,  and  which,  if  our  business  had  been  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  of  common  sense  on  which  a  business  man  conducts  his 
own  business,  would  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  long  ago."— Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  January  25,  1913. 

THE  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  has  long  been  a  staple  industry 
of  the  United  States  and  continental  Europe,  but  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  experiments  made  in  England  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  in  this  country.  Obviously 
the  erection  of  similar  factories  in  other  rural  districts  where  the 
population  is  fast  wending  its  way  to  the  towns  cannot  be 
appraised  at  too  high  a  valuation.  To  keep  the  people  on  the  land, 
to  give  them  continuous  employment  and  to  give  that  employ- 
ment at  a  remunerative  wage,  is  a  problem  that  has  puzzled  suc- 
cessive Governments,  Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal.  So  far  the 
problem  has  not  been  solved.  But  with  the  introduction  of  a  new 
commercial  product  in  our  agricultural  system  and  the  consequent 
effect  of  its  cultivation  on  the  prosperity  of  people  living  in  rural 
England  there  seems  a  prospect,  and  by  no  means  an  uncertain 
one,  of  a  practical  as  well  as  a  beneficial  solution  being  found. 

In  these  circumstances  considerable  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  agricultural  as  well  as  economic  circles  by  the  fact  that  a 
public  company  has  been  floated  to  carry  into  effect  the  findings 
of  the  many  experts  who  for  some  years  have  been  engaged  in 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  beet 
sugar  in  this  country  on  a  payable  basis.  The  company  under- 
taking the  work  is  known  as  the  Anglo-Netherlands  Sugar  Cor- 
poration, and  came  into  existence  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  As  the 
name  implies  the  Corporation  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  the 
work  done  here.  In  addition  to  the  British  factory  at  Cantleyin 
Norfolk,  three  successful  factories  have  been  acquired  in  Holland, 
all  four  being  controlled  by  the  same  managing  directors.  Not 
only  is  Norfolk  itself  essentially  an  agricultural  county,  and  its 
people  devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  but  the  land  on  which  the 
factory  is  erected  lies  immediately  between  the  line  of  the  Great 
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Eastern  Kailway  and  the  River  Yare,  about  halfway  between 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  An  ideal  situation  for  an  experiment 
of  this  kind.  Moreover,  the  directors  of  the  Railway  have  taken 
an  almost  paternal  interest  in  the  undertaking  and  in  every  way 
helped  it  along,  running  workmen's  trains  and  giving  most 
favourable  terms  as  regards  freight  charges.  In  fact,  they  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  the  new  enterprise  and  make 
the  experiment  successful. 

In  spite  of  considerable  delays,  caused  by  the  coal  strike  and 
the  great  floods  last  summer,  the  factory  was  completed  in  time 
to  deal  with  the  produce  of  some  3,400  acres,  specially  cultivated 
for  the  purpose.  With  the  exception  of  a  small-  area  cultivated 
in  North  Suffolk  this  crop  was  grown  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  capacity  of  the  factory  when  working  at  full  pressure  is  a 
thousand  tons  of  roots  per  diem,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  necessary 
to  maintain  this  high  rate  of  pressure.  The  sugar  is  produced  in 
the  form  of  white  granulated,  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
of  excellent  quality,  and  has  found  a  very  ready  market.  By 
means  of  the  Steffen  process  the  slices,  the  principal  by-product  of 
the  manufacture,  are  put  upon  the  market  in  a  dry  form.  They 
have  a  high  feeding  value,  and  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  On 
the  Continent  this  by-product  fetches  a  very  high  price,  and  is 
used  extensively,  not  only  for  the  feeding  of  stock,  but  for  horses  ; 
both  the  German  and  Austrian  cavalry  use  a  great  quantity.  Over 
six  hundred  hands  are  employed  at  the  factory,  and  hundreds  more 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation,  lifting  and  handling  of  the  crop. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Cantley  factory  will  be  the  first  of  many, 
and  that  the  enterprise  started  in  the  eastern  counties  in  such 
auspicious  circumstances  will  become  a  'prosperous  industry  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
employment  it  confers  great  benefits  upon  agriculture.  The 
sugar  beet  is  a  deep  rooting  plant,  and  has  the  effect  of  opening 
and  aerating  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  actual 
cultivation.  Large  quantities  of  artificial  manures  are  employed ; 
while,  so  long  as  the  by-products  are  returned  to  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  cattle  food,  nothing  is  taken  away  from  the  soil  except 
the  sugar  itself,  which  is  formed  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and 
contains  none  of  the  valuable  ingredients  of  the  soil.  The  effect 
is  the  general  enrichment  of  the  soil,  and  the  production  of  heavier 
crops  of  the  cereals,  grown  in  rotation  with  the  beet,  a  result  seen 
in  a  marked  degree  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America, 
where  the  beet-sugar  industry  also  flourishes. 

From  the  farmers'  point  of  view  there  is  too  another  advantage. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  arable  farmer  must  calculate  his  profit 

and  loss  not  upon  individual  years,  but  upon  the  four  years  of  his 

rotation.     Even  in   the  worst  periods  of  wheat  prices,  it  would 
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appear,  if  the  wheat  year  be  taken  by  itself,  a  profit  could  be 
made,  but  it  was  necessary  to  include  a  cleaning  crop  in  the 
rotation,  and  the  loss  on  the  cleaning  crop  in  the  bad  periods 
swallows  up  the  whole  of  the  profit  on  the  white  straw  crops. 
Accordingly  the  four-course  rotation  either  shows  a  loss,  or  a 
profit  so  small  as  to  offer  no  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  continue. 
But  if  a  paying  cleaning  crop,  such  as  sugar  beet,  takes  its  place 
in  the  rotation,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  grown.  At  present  one 
of  the  main  difficulties  to  be  overcome  is  that  of  obtaining 
the  additional  labour  required,  both  for  the  cultivation  and  the 
manufacture,  and  if  labour  is  imported  from  other  districts  the 
housing  question  becomes  a  serious  one. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  process  of  manufacture ;  the  roots  which 
arrive  by  rail,  road  and  water,  are  washed  into  the  factory  through 
concrete-lined  channels  known  as  flumes ;  a  hydraulic  pump  lifts 
them  into  the  washing  machines,  where  they  are  thoroughly 
cleansed.  These  machines  contain  sets  of  revolving  wooden 
paddles,  which  keep  the  roots  moving  through  the  stream  of 
water;  from  the  washers  they  are  raised  to  the  roof  of  the 
factory,  and  enter  the  machines  which  cut  them  into  thin  slices 
by  rapidly  revolving  knives.  Occasionally  a  stone  reaches  the 
slicing  machines,  and  delay  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  knives  in  this  way.  The  slices  then  pass  into  the  infuser, 
which  separates  the  greater  part  of  the  juice  from  the  solids. 
From  the  infuser  the  slices  pass  on  through  an  elaborate  drying 
process,  and  finally  emerge  in  the  form  of  the  cattle  food 
mentioned  above. 

The  juice  is  taken  through  a  series  of  purifying  processes,  in 
the  first  of  which  it  is  treated  with  lime  burnt  on  the  spot.  The 
lime  precipitates  the  impurities  in  the  juice,  and  is  subsequently 
removed  by  filter-presses.  It  leaves  the  factory  in  the  form  of 
lime  cake,  which,  owing  partly  to  the  impurities  which  it  has 
extracted  from  the  juice,  has  a  considerable  manurial  value.  The 
juice  is  also  treated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  passes  through 
two  further  forms  of  filtration  before  reaching  the  vacuum  pans. 
From  this  stage  onwards  the  process  of  sugar  manufacture  is 
substantially  the  same  both  for  beet  and  cane.  After  the  vacuum 
pans  and  the  boilers,  the  sugar  reaches  the  first  set  of  centrifugals, 
which  throw  off  the  molasses  and  other  moisture,  and  leaving  the 
sugar  in  the  moist  brown  form.  It  is  again  melted  and  reboiled. 
The  second  set  of  centrifugals  leave  it  in  the  form  of  white 
granulated  sugar,  which,  after  cooling  and  sifting,  is  packed  into 
2  cwt.  bags  ready  for  the  market.  The  manufacture  takes  place 
in  bond,  and  under  Excise  supervision. 

Adjoining  the  factory  is  a  block  of  offices,  the  upper  floor  of 
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which  is  occupied  by  the  laboratories,  in  which  both  the  roots 
and  the  sugar  in  its  various  stages  are  chemically  tested.  It  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  and  the  managing  director  is  always  ready  to 
welcome  and  instruct  his  guests.  Not  very  long  ago  a  number 
of  Members  of  Parliament  were  invited  to  inspect  the  factory  and 
see  the  process  of  manufacture.  Great  satisfaction  was  manifested 
by  the  members  who  accepted  the  invitation,  and  one  and  all 
left  with  the  impression  that  the  new  industry  merits  every 
encouragement  from  the  State. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  but  feel  some  cause  for  alarm  at 
the  statement  recently  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  question  of  putting  an  Excise  duty  on  beet  sugar  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  details  of  the  next  Budget. 
This  may  of  course  mean  nothing,  but  it  is  not  without  portent, 
and  as  the  Times  correctly  points  out,  it  raises  a  question  of 
moment  to  the  beet  sugar  factory  at  Cantley,  where  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  industry  in  this  country  English  sugar 
of  excellent  quality  is  being  manufactured.  "  The  Cantley 
experiment,  if  encouraged,  may  lead  to  a  great  agricultural 
development.  If,  because  the  experiment  may  be  called  an 
experiment  in  Protection,  the  Government  imposes  an  Excise 
duty,  or  if,  in  deference  to  the  Liberal  moralists,  they  abolish 
or  reduce  the  present  import  duties  on  sugar,  the  Cantley 
scheme  and  its  promised  ramifications  may  receive  a  death-blow. 
For  the  producers  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  would  then  have  to 
compete  on  practically  level  terms  with  the  highly  organised  beet 
industry  on  the  Continent,  getting  only  an  advantage  in  freight. 
It  is  felt  to  be  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  this  promising 
development  in  agriculture." 

One  cannot  suppose  that  even  the  most  fanatic  free  trader 
would  desire  to  see  so  excellent  an  experiment  fail  in  its  very 
infancy,  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  Government  ever 
watchful,  according  to  its  own  preaching,  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  deliberately  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  Still,  the  possibilities  mentioned  above  will  have  to 
be  faced.  For  the  time  being  the  Cantley  experiment  may 
escape.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knows  the  value  of 
votes,  and  he  will  be  loth  to  run  risks  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Again  he  has  much  to  do  with  his  money,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
sugar  duty  at  the  present  moment  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Let 
us  hope  then  that  before  any  State  handicap  is  placed  on  the 
cultivation  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  the  industry  may  have 
got  a  firm  hold,  and  with  an  altered  fiscal  policy  and  a  change  of 
Government  the  Cantley  factory  and  its  successors  may  meet 
with  a  long  and  successful  career. 

THE  EDITOB. 
D  2 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON    COLONIAL   LIFE 

ON     THE    RAILWAY     TRACK 

BY  ELIZABETH  WALMSLEY 

IN  dealing  with  the  subject  of  railway  smashes,  be  it  understood 
at  the  outset,  that  I  am  not  referring  to  those  terrible  disasters  in 
which  human  life  is  sacrificed  amid  every  circumstance  of  horror, 
but  to  those  glorious  rough  and  tumbles  twixt  transcontinental 
freight  cars,  and  the  single  track  that  threads  a  wilderness. 

Whether  or  not  these  smashes,  allowing  for  size,  are  more 
common  in  America  and  Canada  than  in  this  country,  I  cannot 
say,  but  true  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  journey  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  some  wreckage  of  this  kind,  astounding 
and  gigantic,  is  likely  to  be  seen — a  car  upended  in  the  ditch 
alongside  the  permanent  way,  two  or  three  maimed  and 
splintered  specimens  in  a  siding,  or  a  young  mountain  of 
spilled  grain.  I  remember  half  a  mile  or  so  of  prairie  track 
powdered  white  as  snow  with  flour.  There  is  something  very 
thrilling  to  the  shipper,  who  hates  the  railroad  corporation  as 
instinctively  as  a  cat  hates  water,  in  the  knowledge  that  a  block 
on  the  main  line  costs  the  corporation  $250  (£50)  a  minute,  for 
the  first  sixty  minutes,  the  figure  doubling  and  trebling  in  the 
second  hour  to  $1,000  a  minute  in  the  third, — there  is  something 
almost  unholy  in  the  fact,  that  the  sight  of  half  a  dozen  huge  box 
cars  tumbled  helter  skelter  over  the  track,  causes  him  no  more 
grief  than  that  entailed  by  delay  to  his  shipment.  As  for  the 
American  and  Canadian  railroads  themselves,  they  are  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  these  smashes  in  scores  before  anyone  need 
begin  to  pity  them. 

To  the  Englishman  accustomed  to  his  half  hour's  run  to 
and  from  the  city  every  day,  at  the  most,  to  an  occasional  long 
non-stop  journey,  through  gentle  pasture  lands,  fields  of  im- 
memorial tilth,  and  grey  historic  cities,  a  wrecking  gang  busy  over 
a  derailed  freighter  in  the  wilderness,  say,  of  the  Ontario  Hinter- 
land is  something  of  a  spectacle.  In  America  freight  (i.e.  "  goods  ") 
traffic  overtops  the  importance  of  passenger  traffic  altogether,  and 
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an  American  authority  on  railroading  writes  with  amusement  of 
our  "  delicious  little  English  goods  waggons  of  a  few  tons  burthen," 
when  comparing  them  with  the  immense  sixty  ton  steel  freight 
car  that  gets  itself  wrecked  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
sight  of  such  a  wreck,  destroying  stretches  of  the  permanent  way, 
every  mile*  of  which  even  in  single  track  construction  has  cost 
considerably  over  $35,000,  is  something  of  a  spectacle  to  the 
Englishman ! 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  exceed  the  care  that  is  taken  by  all 
the  great  lines  in  Canada  to  ensure  the  safety  of  passenger  trains, 
especially  in  the  mountains,  where  a  track  walker  precedes  every 
train  half  an  hour  ahead.  I  stayed  for  a  while  last  fall  in  the  little 
lumber  house  of  a  section  foreman  in  a  prairie  hamlet,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  regularity  with  which  this  fine  fellow  survey ed 
the  fourteen  or  more  miles  of  track  allotted  to  him,  inch  by  inch, 
on  a  hand  car,  day  by  day  in  all  weathers  from  the  roasting  heat 
of  July  when  the  thermometer  registered  106°  in  the  shade — if 
there  was  any  shade — to  the  bitter  drop  of  32°  below  zero.  No 
discussion  of  freight  disasters  need  deter  the  most  timorous  from 
Canadian  travel. 

A  wire  from  the  seat  of  trouble  brings  a  wrecking  train  upon 
the  scene  of  a  smash  immediately.  And  here  let  me  give,  if  only 
for  its  drama,  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Hungerford's  experiences. f 

When  W.K.,  W.K.,  W.K.,  comes  persistently  calling  over  a  railroad  wire 
every  key  closes.  "  W.  K."  is  the  famous  "  C.Q.D  "  J  of  rail  reading.  It  is  as 
much  as  any  operator's  job  is  worth  to  ignore  it.  When  a  despatch  of  the  sort 
cited  comes  into  headquarters,  things  start  to  move.  The  despatcher  .  .  . 
turns  to  his  telephone,  and  calls  the  yard  master  to  order  out  the  wrecking 
crew.  There  is  no  more  excitement  in  his  voice  than  if  he  were  ordering  out 
any  ordinary  sort  of  special.  He  rings  off  quickly,  calls  up  in  turn  the  superin- 
tendent, train  master,  perhaps  the  division  engineer,  the  claim  department. 
If  there  is  a  fatality  list — the  wreck  one  of  those  fearful  things  that  sometimes 
show  themselves  upon  the  front  pages  of  newspapers — he  will  get  the  hospitals 
and  the  doctors.  The  list  of  surgeons  who  are  allied  to  the  railroad  in 
every  town  on  the  division  hangs  above  the  dispatcher's  desk.  He  may  run 
a  special  hospital  train  with  doctors  and  nurses  and  necessary  equipment. 

On  one  memorable  occasion  the  hospital  train  was  on  its  way  out  upon 
the  main  line  before  the  wreck  had  taken  place  or  been  reported  over  the  wire. 
The  dispatcher  saw  that  the  Hospital  special  had  a  clear  track :  he  gave  a 
multitude  of  directions  as  to  its  running,  with  the  quick  clear  word  of  a  self- 
possessed  man — then  turned  and  shot  himself  dead.  He  had  miscalculated. 
The  human  machine  sometimes  does.  He  knew  that  he  had  sent  the  two 
crack-a-jack  trains  on  that  single  track  division,  curling  its  way  among  the 
mountains,  into  each  other  at  full  speed.  No  need  for  him  to  know  exactly 
where  they  met.  .  .  . 

*  One  mile  of  standard  track  requires  from  2,640  to  3,168  "  ties  "  or  sleepers, 
f  '  The  Modern  Railroad,'  by  Ed.  Hungerford,  p.  261. 

I  Altered  now  to  S.O.S.  ('  Save  our  souls '  as  a  Transatlantic  captain  explained 
it  to  me). 
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The  last  smash  I  saw  was  on  my  way  home  this  winter.  It 
was  a  particularly  invigorating  one,  considering  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  west  this  year  on  the  shortage  of  cars  for  the 
handling  of  grain,  and  on  the  price  of  the  grain  itself  as  the 
farmer  receives  it  at  the  elevator.  For  long  hours  the  eastbound 
express  had  sped  onward  with  the  leisurely  speed  characteristic  of 
a  through  transcontinental.  The  soft  pearly  greys  of  an  early 
winter  dawn  had  brightened  into  morning  and  sunshine.  The 
hour  was  exquisitely  keen  and  clear,  the  air  a  very  elixir  after  the 
stuffy  heat  and  muffled  obscurities  of  the  Pullman  sleeper,  cold 
enough,  indeed,  for  the  brass  rail  of  the  observation  car  to  flay  the 
naked  fingers  I  laid  upon  it.  Interminable  miles  of  single 
tracking  spun  away  behind  the  train,  endless  vistas  drawing  to  a 
point  in  infinity,  only  after  a  swinging  curve  to  give  place  to 
tangent  stretches  even  longer  and  straighter  and  more  intermin- 
able. On  hummed  the  train,  going  like  an  arrow  down  the  iron 
track,  thundering  round  vast  bends,  over  culverts,  bridges,  and 
twixt  rock  cuts  in  the  naked  mountains,  on  and  on  and  on 

The  sun  shone  gloriously  over  a  wilderness  of  snow-powdered 
pines,  lakes  frozen  like  ground  glass,  and  a  track  immaculate  as  a 
white-spread  bed.  Everywhere  reigned  the  silence  of  the  wild, 
emphasised  rather  than  broken  by  the  hoarse  blasts  from  the 
engine,  the  long  blasts  and  the  short  blasts  keeping  up  the  iron 
horse's  own  comments — for  those  whose  ears  understood  the  signals 
— on  the  racing  track.  Everywhere  extended  the  utter  remoteness 
of  the  wilderness,  the  primaeval  emptiness  of  a  land,  pierced  from 
end  to  end  perhaps,  but  otherwise  untouched  by  the  dauntless 
steel  and  the  resolute  road,  down  which  the  train  fled  ceaselessly 
through  nights  and  days  of  incredible  sameness.  For  ever  the 
rocks  and  snow,  the  pines  and  the  wreckage  of  woods  along  the 
track ;  for  ever  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  for  ever  the  tangled 
scenery  of  the  Ontario  wilderness.  Hour  after  hour,  to  day  after 
day,  no  change  in  the  tireless  spinning  of  the  line,  fleeing  of  the 
train  ;  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  the  rocks,  the  pines,  the 
snow.  If  the  express  slowed  down  or  stopped  a  moment  at  a 
wayside  station  or  section  point,  a  sentinel  in  the  vast,  only  the 
cry  of  a  squirrel  like  the  springing  of  a  rattle,  only  the  crisp  stir 
of  a  snow  laden  branch,  broke  the  intense  silence  of  the  winter 
scene. 

Presently  a  stockily  built  young  man  joined  me  on  the  observa- 
tion car.  He  and  a  knot  of  boon  companions  burst  in  upon 
us  at  a  wayside  station  and  had  kept  the  occupants  of  the  long 
car  in  an  uproar  of  spontaneous  amusement  for  a  couple  of  hours 
at  the  end  of  a  tedious  day. 

It  had  been  easy  enough  to  gather  the  story  of  his  adventures 
in  the  west,  from  the  allusions  and  anecdotes  of  the  conversation, 
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so  I  already  knew  that  this  handy-man  of  a  travelling  western 
circus,  this  electrical  engineer,  and  homesteader,  had  also  "  stood 
his  trick"  at  railroading,  and  done  eighteen  months  or  so  at 
$200  a  month,  as  fireman  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 

I  asked  him  a  few  questions  concerning  the  track,  and  soon 
found  myself  learning  as  much  about  "  the  fellers  out  on  the  road," 
as  previously  I  had  learnt  of  the  engineering  significance  of  the 
line  from  "  George  Anderson."  In  America  the  proportion  of 
men  connected  with  the  railways  to  that  of  other  citizens  is  as 
one  to  twelve,  and  in  Canada  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  consider- 
ably higher.  So  that,  sooner  or  later,  everything  in  the  country 
comes  back  to  the  railroad  !  In  Montreal  alone,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  something  over  600,000,  no  fewer  than  11,000  men  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  was  "  good  for 
me,"  as  they  say  out  west,  that  my  companion  had  put  in  sixteen 
hours  a  day  shovelling  coal  at  the  rate  of  five  shovelfuls  to  the 
minute,  as  those  same  strong  arms  were  presently  to  be  requisi- 
tioned to  carry  me  over  some  yards  of  heavy  railroad  wreckage. 

The  train  coming  suddenly  to  a  standstill,  we  concluded  it 
was  a  hold-up  of  sorts.  My  friend  dropped  off  over  the  rail  to 
reconnoitre,  remarking,  "  Montreal  or  bust !  "  with  annoyance  at 
the  delay,  while  I  returned  to  the  cars  in  search  of  the  same 
intelligence.  The  passengers  I  found  all  rousing  up  in  somewhat 
of  a  hurry  as  a  trainman  passed  down  the  length  of  the  cars, 
lantern  in  hand,  announcing  a  change  of  trains.  It  seemed  we 
were  stalled  behind  a  sizable  wreck,  but  that  another  train 
waited  ahead  of  it  to  take  on  the  passengers — and  baggage  go 
hang.  We  clambered  out,  impeded  by  a  multitude  of  "  grips  " 
and  "  suit  cases,"  leaping  the  high  step  from  the  cars  to  the  track, 
except  where  there  was  a  pair  of  arms  waiting  for  the  women. 

It  was  on  the  top  of  the  dump  in  the  midst  of  an  utterly 
inhospitable  stretch  of  wilderness  that  eight  or  nine  huge  freight 
cars  had  buckled  up  and  overturned,  the  engine  rolling  right  into 
the  ditch,  tearing  up  the  line  and  reducing  the  permanent  way 
to  an  almost  impassably  broken  road.  There  they  lay,  these 
leviathan  cars,  monstrous  in  disaster,  some  with  the  entire  truck 
and  running  gear  wrenched  off,  others  smashed  into  matchwood, 
huge  wheels  and  couplings  strewn  among  the  splintered  ties  or 
ditching  themselves  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  dump.  If  the 
carcass  of  a  horse  lying  stark  and  stiff  on  the  roadside  has  a 
poignant  pathos  for  those  who  love  him  in  his  strength,  so  indeed 
has  the  wreck  of  that  proudest  of  all  man's  creations  a  mighty 
locomotive  !  This  one,  smashed  and  prone,  was  half  sunk  down 
there  in  the  frozen  mud.  It  looked  terribly  cold  and  dead  with 
the  dissolution  of  death  patent  in  its  cracks,  and  displacements 
and  iron  contortions.  Blue  smoke  trailed  up  into  the  air  from 
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the  fires  the  wrecking  gang  had  started  alongside  the  track ;  and 
one  towering  pine  had  caught  light  and  was  blazing  fiercely  for 
about  a  foot  of  its  straight  and  peerless  trunk — a  vivid  gnawing 
spot  of  virulence  and  destruction,  against  the  white  and  grey 
hillside  and  the  tender  brilliance  of  the  winter  morning.  It  could 
have  been  but  a  question  of  moments  before  the  dark  crest  of  the 
tree  must  fall,  and  yet  it  upreared  itself  above  this  fiery  agony, 
as  though  too  proud  to  inveigh  against  a  wound  it  were  shame 
enough  to  blazon  thus  to  the  shrinking  sylvan  world  around. 
The  fallen  engine  and  the  tree  in  this  fierce  death-throe  struck 
me  as  tragedies,  each  of  them,  fine  and  Spartan  as  the  Greek. 

A  small  army  of  men  added  themselves  to  our  train  crew  in 
their  efforts  to  assist  the  passengers  past  the  wreck.  A  fearsome 
climb  it  was,  pressing  along  under  the  towering  cars  of  the  stalled 
train  on  the  narrow  path  outside  the  rail,  clambering  over  the 
piled-up  confusion  of  the  wrenched  and  broken  ties,  skirting  the 
smashed  cars  that  barred  the  way  and  shocked  the  face  of  nature. 
Mountains  of  spilled  grain  attested  the  fact  that  no  human  life 
had  been  involved — the  crew  had  not  sustained  a  scratch — and  that 
only  freight  and  rolling  stock  were  the  worse  off  for  the  accident. 
The  nonchalance  of  the  wrecking  gang  reduced  this  tragedy  of 
wood  and  iron  and  grain  to  a  mere  incident  in  western  railroading. 
It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  invincible  peace  of  Sunday  seemed 
to  reign  even  here  where  it  would  necessitate  long  hours  of  skilled 
and  herculean  toil  to  clear  the  wreckage  and  restore  the  track  if 
the  train  despatcher's  schedule,  a  hundred  miles  away,  was  to  show 
any  of  its  units  arriving  "  on  time." 

My  friend  came  back  to  me,  after  performing  further  acts  of 
gallantry,  and  talked  wrecking  trains  for  the  next  hour — long  after 
the  smash  I  had  "  glimpsed  "  had  receded  a  score  of  miles  into  the 
distance.  From  him  I  learned  that  these  trains  stand  like  the 
apparatus  of  a  fire  department  at  every  important  terminal  or 
division  operating  plant  awaiting  summons  to  action.  Each 
consists  of  four  to  six  cars,  a  tool  car  containing  every  kind  of 
wrecking  device,  replacers,  blocks  and  tackle,  extra  small  parts  of 
car  trucks  for  emergency  repairs.  Attached  to  the  train  is  a  crane 
capable  of  lifting  a  freight  car  off  the  rails  and  into  the  ditch 
alongside.  Two  such  cranes  can  lift  a  wounded  locomotive  and 
put  her  out  of  the  way.  A  wrecking  train  is  supposed  to  cover  a 
territory  of  100  miles  or  so  in  every  direction  from  headquarters, 
and  a  sizable  smash  will  bring  two  or  more  to  work  in  unison. 
No  two  smashes  are  ever  alike.  The  expedition  and  skill  with 
which  they  are  handled  is  almost  incredible.  No  fiction  can 
exaggerate  the  romance  of  western  railroading. 

ELIZABETH  WALMSLEY. 
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GOVERNMENT   CONTROL   OF   WHEAT 
SUPPLY 

BY   ARTHUR   C.   BROWNLOW 

IF  some  superior  being  could  communicate  with  the  small 
portion  of  this  globe  designated  Great  Britain,  would  he  not  be 
moved  with  compassionate  pity  if  he  were  to  listen  to  the  present 
controversy  on  food  taxes.  "Would  he  not  recognise  at  once  that 
it  was  of  the  very  first  importance  that  it  was  just  and  right,  nay 
more,  that  it  was  essential  that  the  poorer  portion  of  this  com- 
munity should  be  enabled  to  feed  themselves  cheaply  and  freely 
with  the  wheat  of  God's  earth. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 

Free  Trade  does  not  decrease  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  loaf, 
and  yet  when  Preference  is  advocated  the  very  men  under  whom 
the  price  of  the  loaf  has  risen,  cry  out,  and  at  election  times  placard 
every  hoarding  with  untrue  pictures  of  big  and  little  loaves ;  and 
with  an  effrontery  which  shames  all  sense  of  justice,  imply  that 
others  will  do  what  they  have  really  done  themselves. 

Free  Traders  with  memories  conveniently  short  declare  they 
would  not  for  an  instant  tax  the  poor  man's  food,  although  they 
know  full  well  that  a  portion  of  that  food  is  so  taxed. 

Is  this  honest,  is  this  just,  is  this  statesmanship,  I  mean  the 
way  of  putting  it,  is  it  not  merely  the  base  pandering  of  the 
singularly  gifted  minds  of  men  who,  knowing  the  truth,  have 
fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  idols  set  up  at  Bethels  and 
elsewhere  in  the  similitude  of  ballot  boxes  that  cannot  speak,  but 
yet  can  record  the  secret  vote  that  gives  them  power  to  satisfy 
ambition. 

Now  for  a  few  moments  let  us  calmly  analyse  the  swaying 
movement  of  this  all-important  controversy,  which  for  nine  years 
has  produced  so  much  conflict  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

To  create  a  judgment  which  forms  an  activity,  in  plain  words 
to  make  up  our  mind  to  record  our  vote,  three  distinct  processes 
are  set  in  action  from  the  mind-centre.  Take  them  in  any  order 
you  may  choose,  intellect  does  its  work,  instinct  plays  its  part, 
and  intuition  points  the  way. 
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In  the  case  of  Free  Trade  versus  Preference,  no  one  can  have 
any  hesitation  in  saying  that  intellect  of  a  high  order  has  been 
displayed  by  each  side.  The  experts  have  done  their  work 
splendidly  in  arranging  their  figures,  collecting  their  facts,  and 
proving  their  deductions.  So  much  so  that  an  unbiassed  and 
purely  intellectual  umpire  would  declare  the  battle  drawn,  and 
that  neither  of  the  contending  parties  had  reached  the  reality  of 
the  question.  It  is  not  therefore  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view  only  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  right  decision.  Now  if  this  be 
the  case  with  the  experts,  how  much  more  is  that  so  when  we 
consider  that  the  votes  given  to  decide  the  question  at  the  polls 
are  given  by  men  the  majority  of  whom,  and  no  blame  to  them, 
are  from  their  lack  of  education  and  want  of  argumentative 
power,  incapable  of  deciding  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  con- 
troversy intelligently. 

We  now  come  to  instinct  and  intuition,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  use  of  these  words.  Briefly  put 
one  may  say  instinct  is  an  innate  propensity,  especially  in  lower 
animals,  to  certain  seemingly  rational  acts  performed  without 
conscious  design ;  and  intuition  is  an  immediate  apprehension  by 
the  mind  without  reasoning ;  immediate  apprehension  by  sense. 
To  the  student  of  history  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two ;  the  lower  orders  of  mind,  and  no  blame  to  them,  for 
they  are  as  they  are  until  the  cycles  of  time  evolve  superior 
brain  power,  make  use  of  instinct,  the  higher  orders  of  mind 
intuition. 

Cannot  we  now  see  what  is  happening  at  the  present  moment 
in  this  country  ?  The  intellectually  clever  and  yet  emotional  and 
illogical  members  of  the  present  Government  are  appealing  in  two 
ways  to  their  present  supporters ;  they  flatter  the  working  man  by 
assuming  he  has  reached  a  higher  intellectual  level  than  he  has  a 
right  to  expect,  they  appeal  to  his  instinct,  which  they  know  is 
the  great  motive  power  that  at  present  sways  him.  All  instinct 
being  primarily  predatory,  is  it  any  wonder  that  success,  undoubted 
success,  is  for  the  moment  supreme  ? 

This  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  the  Free  Traders,  if  bed-rock 
analysis  is  reached. 

On  the  other  hand  I  see  intuition  writ  large  all  over  the 
great  work  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  as  soon  as  he 
became  really  in  true  touch  with  our  colonies  and  Imperialism 
became  a  practical  possibility.  So  that  to  sum  up  and  form  a 
correct  judgment  the  unbiassed  mind  would  pronounce  intel- 
lectual honours  easy,  but  that  intuition  being  a  far  greater  power 
than  instinct  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  Preference  is  an 
accomplished  fact  between  England  and  her  daughter  States. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  intuition  is  at  present  a  rare 
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gift,  and  therefore  its  power  cannot  be  felt  sufficiently  amongst 
the  masses  to  influence  their  votes  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

If  then  this  brief  analysis  is  correct,  what  does  it  behove  the 
Unionist  Party  to  do  ?  Intuition  is  pointing  the  way,  can  we  not 
make  use  of  instinct  also  ?  I  think  we  can,  and  by  this  means. 

The  present  Government  besides  dealing  largely  in  the  appeal 
to  the  predatory  instincts  of  their  supporters,  have  up  to  now 
retained  their  position  in  the  country  qua  Free  Trade  by  a  very 
strong  appeal  to  the  instinct  of  fear.  Here,  then,  is  the  obstacle 
the  Unionist  Party  has  to  overcome,  and  we  naturally  ask  our- 
selves what  is  the  antidote  to  fear.  So  far  we  have  tried  to 
overcome  this  instinct  of  fear  by  making  promises.  Take  a 
simple-minded  man  who  suspected  you  were  going  to  take  some- 
thing from  him,  and  promise  him  that  if  he  will  do  so-and-so, 
you  on  your  part  will  carry  out  certain  performances  which  in 
the  end  would  not  harm,  but  eventually  benefit  him,  how  would 
he  act?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  asked  him  to  do  so-and- 
so  and  at  the  same  time  placed  something  actual  in  substance 
in  his  possession,  would  not  his  instinct  of  fear  be  removed 
at  once  ?  Is  not  this  the  keynote  to  the  whole  at  present 
impossible  position  ? 

How  then  can  we  eradicate  this  instinct  of  fear  from  the 
working  man,  who  instinctively  fears  that  the  price  of  his  loaf 
must  go  up  if  a  2s.  duty  on  foreign  weight  is  to  be  levied  ? 

By  no  other  method  that  the  intellect  can  devise  than  by 
placing  a  loaf  in  his  hands  with  which  he  is  satisfied.  Can  this 
be  done  ?  If  not,  then  the  next  General  Election  will  not  result 
in  giving  the  Unionist  Party  the  sweeping  majority  necessary  to 
lay  down  in  our  generation  the  foundation  stone  of  Imperialism. 
Knowing,  as  we  do  who  declare  for  Preference,  that  a  2s.  duty 
on  all  foreign  wheat  is  an  essential,  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
"  unicorn  "  loaf  of  standard  quality,  equal  weight  and  fixed  price, 
should  not  be  in  the  common  possession  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country.  I  would  go  even  further  and  say  that  it  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  their  first  civic  right. 

It  is  no  doubt  at  the  present  moment  an  astounding  assertion, 
but  looked  at  from  the  primitive  point  of  view,  the  poorer  and 
weaker  members  of  even  the  least  civilised  tribes  have  the  right 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  if  the  advance  of  civilisation  has 
caused  the  members  of  the  community  to  herd  in  the  towns 
instead  of  camping  in  the  country,  it  is  not  their  fault  that  they 
have  lost  this  right,  but  the  want  of  foresight  in  the  rulers  of  the 
community  who  have  failed  to  provide  a  requisite  substitute. 

Does  it  not  become,  then,  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  just 
Government  to  provide  this,  in  a  civilised  nation  as  great  as  our 
own.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  a  mere  commonplace  though  difficult 
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adjustment  of  accounts?  Why  should  not  the  Government  do 
the  book-keeping  instead  of  each  individual  member  of  the 
community  ?  Assume  every  baker  in  this  country  takes  out  a 
licence  and  is  compelled  under  penalty  to  sell  to  all  who  required 
it  a  "  unicorn  "  loaf  of  standard  quality,  equal  weight  and  fixed 
price,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  the  Government  of  the  day 
guarantee  to  each  baker  any  adverse  difference  he  may  pay 
beyond  legitimate  profits,  therefore  fixed  prices,  and  we  have  the 
solution  to  the  problem.  So  far  as  the  baker  and  the  public  are 
concerned  the  present  inspectors  could  do  the  work. 

So  far  as  the  Government  are  concerned  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  ministers  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  mother  country 
and  daughter  States  should  not  contract  for  supplies  some  months 
in  advance  both  for  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  wheat,  and  the 
corn  merchants  deal  with  the  Government  direct.  Corners  in 
wheat  could  be  made  a  criminal  offence,  and  the  freight  of  wheat 
could  be  made  a  compulsory  fixed  charge  in  each  particular 
sphere.  It  is  here  that  intuition  comes  into  play  again,  for  what 
is  the  best  generally  for  the  community  as  a  whole  would  lead  the 
intellect  along  the  right  paths  of  action,  whereas  instinct  would 
side  with  the  protection  of  the  supposed  rights  of  the  farmers  and 
railway  authorities. 

The  Ministers  of  the  various  Boards  of  Agriculture  in  the 
mother  land  and  the  colonies,  having  been  placed  in  the  position 
of  contracting  for  supplies  of  wheat  with  each  other,  it  requires 
but  another  step  to  see  that  the  Government  in  power  will  hold 
control  of  the  wheat  supply  of  this  country.  A  great  and  novel 
innovation  no  doubt  in  the  economic  conditions  of  this  country. 
So  was  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  but  this  intellectual  and  intuitional  act  settled  the 
occupation  of  Egypt,  and  is  proved  to-day  to  have  been  a  more 
than  satisfactory  financial  transaction. 

If,  then,  the  Government  in  power  possesses  supreme  control 
of  the  wheat  supply  of  this  country,  what  does  it  not  mean, 
apart  from  the  present  Free  Trade  and  Preference  controversy  ? 
It  will  undoubtedly  mean  that  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  con- 
tracts for  supplies  will  be  in  the  position  of  guarding  personally 
the  wheat  supply  of  this  country  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  by  so  doing  at  once  raise  the  effective  fighting  force  of  the 
navy  by  50  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  that  the  control  of  the 
wheat  supply  by  the  Government  is  a  more  complete  answer 
to  the  additional  Austrian  and  Italian  Dreadnoughts  than  by  a 
further  excessive  effort  on  the  part  of  this  country  in  the  same 
direction. 

On  this  ground  alone  the  judgment  that  leads  to  activity,  and  the 
use  of  the  three  powers  of  the  thinking  mind,  instinct,  intelligence 
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and  intuition,  surely  cry  aloud  that  in  a  vast  community  placed  in 
an  insular  position  the  Government  should  be  empowered  to  take 
such  steps  to  remove  from  the  community  the  possibility  that  by 
the  process  of  mere  starvation  it  should  be  humbled  to  the  dust, 
and  on  its  knees  sign  a  treaty  of  abject  peace  at  the  feet  of  any 
combination  of  Foreign  Powers. 

Again  we  have  by  granting  the  full  control  of  the  wheat  supply 
of  this  country  to  the  Government  of  the  day  the  means  to 
regulate  the  number  of  acres  that  should  be  placed  under  cultiva- 
tion in  wheat  in  this  country.  The  Government  would  be  in  a 
position,  looking  at  their  contracts  six  months  ahead,  to  declare 
that  it  would  require  from  British  farmers  so  many  bushels  at  a 
certain  price  which  they  would  fix,  and  at  the  same  time  purchase 
from  the  colonial  markets  at  the  lower  price,  making  up  their 
balance  from  the  Foreign  markets  to  the  amount  they  require  plus 
the  2s.  duty.  Will  the  controversialists  now  say  whether  the  2s. 
duty  will  be  paid  by  the  consumer  or  producer  ? 

The  "  unicorn "  loaf  of  standard  quality,  equal  weight  and 
fixed  price  being  now  on  the  working  man's  table,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  new  food  taxes  so  far  as  his  pocket  is  concerned, 
the  Government  have  done  the  book-keeping  instead  of  the 
individual.  The  tea,  sugar,  and  other  duties  would  be  retained 
by  the  Government  to  meet  the  2s.  duty,  carrying  out  the  already 
made  pledge  of  the  Unionist  Leaders  that  no  taxation  on  food 
would  be  spent  in  any  other  way  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  man.  Possibly  when  the  scheme  had  been  more  fully 
developed  even  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  could  be  reduced  by 
the  duties  received  on  other  items  such  as  luxuries  by  means  of 
the  tariff. 

Again,  when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  considering  their 
contracts  another  important  point  would  no  doubt  come  under 
their  consideration.  The  other  day  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  was  asked  what  steps  the  Government  had  taken  to 
countervail  the  privilege  of  allowing  conversion  of  merchantmen 
into  battleships  conferred  on  Germany  by  the  Hague  Conference, 
whereby  128  warships,  forty-five  of  which  were  over  10,000  tons, 
and  all  of  which  were  specially  adapted  to  conversion,  would  be 
added  to  the  German  Fleet  when  the  Empire  was  at  war.  Now 
a  Government  having  control  of  the  wheat  supply  could  either 
subsidise  existing  steamships,  or  provide  others  of  greater  tonnage 
and  higher  speed  as  grain  carriers,  and  could  make  them  an 
adjunct  to  the  Admiralty. 

If  subsidised  these  steamers  should  be  capable  of  being  made 
ocean  commerce  protectors  and  destroyers,  and  each  vessel  should 
carry  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  in  training  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  As  we  have  practically  done  away  with  our  Coast  Guards, 
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why  should  we  not  set  up  Commerce  Guards  in  their  place :  it 
would  enable  the  Admiralty  to  make  use  of  those  first  lieutenants 
whom  they  periodically  clear  out  by  the  offer  of  substantial 
pensions,  and  by  this  means  get  rid  of  the  block  in  promotions. 

As  every  business  man  knows  there  are  several  ways  of  doing 
the  same  thing  ;  others  with  more  experience  and  greater  acumen 
could  no  doubt  suggest  a  less  crude  plan,  but  this  at  least,  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  showing  that,  unless  the  working  man  has 
the  cheap  loaf  on  his  table,  the  Unionists,  although  showing 
greater  statesmanship,  and  intuitively  possessing  Imperialism  in 
the  highest  sense,  will  for  many  a  long  day  yet,  remain  in 
opposition. 

What  then  is  wanted !  Simply  the  draft  of  a  Bill  on  the  lines 
indicated,  backed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Party  with  the 
pledge  that  if  returned  to  power  at  the  next  election  such  Bill 
shall  at  once  be  passed  into  law.  Esse  quam  videri. 

ARTHUR  C.  BROWNLOW. 


A   BOOK    OF   REFERENCE 

'  WHO'S  WHO  '  FOR  1913  is  fully  up  to  its  usual  high  standard. 
As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  indispensable.  The  new  volume  is 
somewhat  larger  than  its  predecessor,  but  by  adding  to  the  length 
of  the  page  and  not  to  the  width  the  effect  of  bulk  is  avoided,  and 
to  all  outward  appearance  there  is  little  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  pains  taken  to  bring  the 
book  up  to  date,  and  the  careful  editing  of  so  many  biographies 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  a  word  of  praise.  '  Who's 
Who '  supplies  a  national  want  and  supplies  it  well.  It  gives 
what  everyone  wants  to  know  in  a  nutshell,  and  gives  it 
accurately  and  gives  it  well,  neither  too  much,  nor  too  little.  In 
short,  '  Who's  Who '  is  not  only  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  a 
record  of  men  and  women  of  the  day  at  once  entertaining  and 
instructive. 
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MODERN   SOCIAL   LEGISLATION 

II.* 

OLD  AQB  PENSIONS  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

BY  H.   DOUGLAS   GREGORY 

IN  this  paper  I  propose  to  discuss  the  further  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  working-class  non-responsibility  as  revealed  in  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  and  National  Insurance  Acts. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  grants  a  pension,  subject  to  no 
contribution  from  the  recipient,  to  all  persons,  not  specifically 
disqualified,  who  have  attained  seventy  years  of  age,  and  whose 
means  do  not  exceed  £31  10s.  per  annum.  The  non-contributory 
nature  of  the  scheme  is  the  paramount  objection.  Such  a  principle 
inevitably  embraces  the  worthless,  thriftless  member  of  society, 
and  places  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  hard-working,  self- 
respecting  citizen.  One  of  the  deterrent  forces — an  indigent  old 
age — against  indolence  and  vice  is  thereby  removed.  True, 
section  3,  subsection  1  (b)  disqualifies  a  man,  who,  "  before  he 
becomes  entitled  to  a  pension,  has  habitually  failed  to  work 
according  to  his  ability,  opportunity,  and  need,  for  the  maintenance 
or  benefit  of  himself  and  those  legally  dependent  upon  him."  But 
such  an  allegation  under  a  non-contributory  system  is  very 
difficult  to  prove.  The  only  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  man's  respectability  is  his  provision  under  some  scheme  for 
the  contingencies  of  old  age. 

Again,  a  man  whilst  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  is  debarred  from 
obtaining  a  pension.  But  this  does  not  disqualify  persons,  who 
prior  to  the  age  of  seventy  have  been  habitually  on  the  rates. 
Section  3,  subsection  1  (b)  deals,  it  may  be  urged,  with  such 
cases.  Doubtless,  it  deals  with  some,  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  eliminate  even  a  majority  of  such  individuals.  The  ease  with 
which  the  habitual  pauper  can  migrate  from  one  parish  to  another 
in  search  of  assistance  must  effectually  prevent,  in  many  instances, 
the  legal  proof  required.  Thus  the  pauper  disqualification  does  not 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  January  1913. 
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save  the  Act  from  probable  abuse.  This  is  still  further  proved  by 
the  following  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  pensioners  in 
the  United  Kingdom  : — 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1909. 

Country.  Population.  Pensioners. 

England  and  Wales  ....  35,756,615  421,432 

Scotland 4,877,618  75,134 

Ireland 4,374,158  186,202 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  ON  MARCH  31,  1910. 

Country.  Population.  Pensioners. 

England  and  Wales  ....  35,756,615  441,489 

Scotland 4,877,618  76,889 

Ireland      ......  4,374,158  180,974 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  ON  MARCH  31, 1911. 

Country.  Population.  Pensioners. 

England  and  Wales    ....  36,075,269  613,873 

Scotland 4,759,445  91,805 

Ireland 4,381,951  201,783 

It  will  be  observed  that  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  population, 
has  a  higher  percentage  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  actual  percentages  are : — 
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The  higher  proportion  in  Ireland  is  partly  due  to  the  greater 
poverty  of  the  country,  but  the  difference  is  too  marked  to  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  that  cause.  Indeed,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  list  of  pensioners  in  Ireland  has  been  inflated  by  fraud. 
That  this  should  be  possible  is  solely  due  to  the  non- contributory 
nature  of  the  scheme,  and  emphasises  my  remarks  as  to  the  com- 
parative worthlessness  of  the  disqualifications.  Three  years' 
experience  of  the  Act  has  shown  that  disqualifications,  however 
carefully  framed,  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  automatic  restraints 
inherent  in  a  well-devised  contributory  system. 

I  now  come  to  the  National  Insurance  Act.     In  one  respect, 
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the  Act  is  an  improvement  on  previous  industrial  legislation 
— it  recognises  the  contributory  principle.  But  unfortunately 
this  principle  is  largely  restricted  by  clauses  which  perpetuate 
the  doctrine  of  working-class  non-responsibility.  Let  me  first 
notice  a  section  which  is  calculated  gravely  to  intensify  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act — 
section  11.  Under  subsection  1  (c)  of  this  section,  all  employers 
have  to  refer  agreements  as  to  the  amount  of  weekly  compensation 
under  the  Compensation  Act,  provided  such  amount  is  less  than 
10s.  per  week,  and  agreements  in  redemption  of  weekly  payments 
by  a  lump  sum,  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  or  the  insured 
person's  Society,  or  the  local  Committee.  Each  of  these  bodies  is 
invested  with  power  to  refer  the  agreement  to  the  local  County 
Court  judge,  should  they  consider  the  amount  inadequate. 

Now,  firstly,  with  regard  to  weekly  payments,  since  the 
Insurance  Act  prescribes  that  where  the  value  of  such  payments 
is  less  than  the  Insurance  benefit,  the  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the 
insured  person  out  of  the  Insurance  Funds,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
various  bodies  concerned  will  in  these  cases  strain  every  nerve  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment  under  the  Compensa- 
tion Act,  with  a  view  either  to  decreasing  their  contribution,  or 
even  evading  it  altogether.  And  secondly,  in  respect  to  lump  sum 
settlements,  as,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  these  are  concluded 
before  the  injured  workman  is  fit  to  resume  work,  and  since,  in  the 
event  of  the  man  being  unable  to  resume  when  his  compensation 
money  has  become  exhausted,  he  would  then  fall  on  the  Insurance 
Funds,  the  bodies  mentioned  will  naturally  be  very  eager  to  render 
such  a  contingency  absolutely  impossible  by  exaggerating  the 
question  of  settlement  under  the  Compensation  Act.  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  they  will  take  up  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  lump  sum  settlements  in  general.  In  any  event,  this 
section  is  going  vastly  to  increase  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion claims.  The  burden  on  the  employer,  already  heavy,  will 
be  seriously  aggravated. 

But  what  is  more  cognate  to  the  present  subject,  this  section 
being  likely  to  lead  to  more  frequent  dispute  and  resultant  litiga- 
tion, a  further  chance  is  opened  to  the  low-class  legal  element, 
and  consequently  the  objectionable  moral  tendency  of  the  Com- 
pensation Act  will  be  increased. 

The  same  spirit  of  discrimination  against  employers  is  visible 
in  a  series  of  sections,  framed  apparently  to  strengthen  the  weak 
financial  reserve.  In  this  connection  let  us  first  notice  section  4. 
This  section  provides  that  the  employer  must  pay  his  own  con- 
tribution under  the  Act,  even  though  his  employee  be  an  uninsured 
person,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  an  exemption, 
"  VOL.  XXV.— No.  145.  B 
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or  was  over  sixty-five  years  old  when  he  would  ordinarily  have 
become  eligible.  This  is  an  inequality  which  can  only  be 
explained  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned — financial 
weakness. 

Another  example  of  the  same  pleasing  method  of  financial 
adjustment  is  provided  under  section  48.  This  section  imposes 
special  conditions  as  to  the  mercantile  marine,  as  under  sub- 
section 3  it  is  stipulated  that  "  a  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice 
who  is  neither  domiciled  nor  has  a  place  of  residence  in  the  United 
Kingdom  "  shall  not  be  considered  as  employed  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  consequently  as  entitled  to  benefits.  But  this 
does  not  relieve  the  employer  from  liability  to  pay  contributions, 
unless  the  man's  ship  "is  engaged  in  regular  trade  on  foreign 
stations." 

Again,  section  51,  which  exempts  from  the  terms  of  the  Act 
"  managers  of  any  institution  carried  on  for  charitable  or  re- 
formatory purposes,"  if  their  employees  "  receive  maintenance 
and  medical  attendance  when  sick,"  has  an  interesting  limitation. 
It  is  a  condition  of  the  exemption  that,  in  respect  of  any  employee 
who,  having  been  engaged  "in  the  institution  for  more  than  six 
months  leaves  the  institution,"  there  shall  be  liability  on  the 
employers  to  pay,  where  the  person  concerned  entered  their 
service  below  the  age  of  sixteen,  "  such  capital  sum  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  him  benefits  under  the  Act  at  the  full  rate." 
Should  he  have  entered  at  sixteen  or  over,  and  "  was  at  that  time 
an  insured  person,  and  a  member  of  an  approved  society,  a  sum  " 
shall  be  paid  "  equal  to  the  value,  calculated  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  of  the  contributions  which,  apart  from  this  section, 
would  have  been  payable  in  respect  of  him  during  the  time  he 
was  in  the  institution." 

Now,  such  a  payment  is  doubtless  financially  necessary,  but  it 
would  seem  a  more  equitable  arrangement  for  the  employer  and 
the  employee  to  share  the  burden  between  them.  In  the  case  of 
charitable  institutions,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  this  extra  call 
upon  their  funds  can  be  borne  with  impunity.  The  urgent  appeal 
for  subscriptions  is  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  This  require- 
ment is  calculated  seriously  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  hospitals 
and  similar  organisations  at  the  present  time. 

Turning  to  the  Unemployment  part  of  the  Act,  this  same  spirit 
of  discrimination  is  apparent  in  sections  94-96. 

Under  the  first,  it  is  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
refund  to  an  employer  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  the  contributions 
paid  on  his  own  behalf  during  a  period  of  twelve  months  in  re- 
spect of  any  workman  who  has  been  continuously  in  his  service 
during  that  time.  Forty-five  contributions  must,  however,  have 
been  paid  during  the  year  in  question  in  respect  of  the  workman. 
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Again,  under  section  96,  an  employer  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  the  whole,  or  such  part  as  may  seem  just,  of 
the  contributions  paid  in  respect  of  his  workmen,  where  he 
proves  that  they  have  systematically  been  working  short  time, 
and  that  consequently  he  has  been  unable  to  recover  their  share 
of  the  contributions  from  them. 

Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  first  of  these 
sections  is  opposed  to  the  true  principle  of  insurance,  in  so  far  as 
it  surrenders  the  doctrine  of  recouping  losses  from  profits.  If 
profits  are  to  be  lessened  in  the  reckless  manner  contemplated 
by  the  section  provision  for  losses  will  be  but  meagre.  And, 
under  section  96,  the  same  defect  is  apparent,  since  presumably 
the  refund  by  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not  necessarily  carry  a  loss 
of  benefits  with  it  to  the  workman.  If  the  refund  were  accom- 
panied by  a  loss  of  benefits  this  section  would  be  perfectly 
defensible.  But  in  its  present  form  it  is  not. 

Now,  however,  consider  section  95,  where  this  principle  is 
carried  into  extreme  application,  and  where  also  this  same  spirit 
of  discrimination,  on  which  I  have  previously  remarked,  is  mani- 
fested. Under  this  section,  if  any  workman,  or,  after  his  death, 
his  representatives,  prove  that  he  has  paid  five  hundred  or  more 
weekly  contributions,  and  that  he  is,  or  was  before  his  death,  at 
least  sixty  years  of  age,  he,  or  his  representatives,  shall  be 
repaid  the  amount  by  which  these  contributions  exceed  the  sum 
he  has  received  in  benefits,  together  with  compound  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  2£  per  cent.  A  more  insane  proceeding 
from  an  insurance  standpoint  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  Government  deliberately  surrenders  a  large  field  of  possible 
profit,  with  which  the  heavy  losses  to  be  expected  under  a  scheme 
of  this  nature  might  be  recuperated.  The  provision  is  calculated 
to  render  this  so-called  Unemployment  Insurance  utterly 
insolvent. 

From  the  point  of  view  also  of  relationships  between  employer 
and  employed  this  section  is  indefensible.  I  have  mentioned  the 
sole  rebates  to  which  an  employer  is  entitled  under  this  Act. 
They  in  no  way  approach  the  substantial  rebate  here  allowed  the 
workman.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  this  exhibition  of  class  favour- 
itism. In  the  case  of  large  firms  heavy  burdens  are  borne  under 
the  various  branches  of  our  industrial  and  financial  legislation. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  this  question  of  insurance  a  clear  call  for 
equal  treatment  with  their  workpeople,  especially  as  the  whole 
scheme  is  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter.  And,  in  the  case 
of  the  small  employer,  this  call  is  doubly  strong.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  heavy  liabilities  resting  on  his 
shoulders,  he  is  in  a  poorer  position  than  his  own  workmen. 
Clearly,  therefore,  he  has  a  right  to  equal  treatment  in  this 

E  2 
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matter.     The    Act    does   not   grant   him   such    treatment.      It 
deliberately  and  most  unjustifiably  discriminates  against  him. 

I  wish  now  to  consider  certain  portions  of  the  Act  which,  in 
my  opinion,  entirely  fail  to  prevent  malingering.  The  most 
noteworthy  is  section  14,  which  empowers  approved  societies  to 
inflict  fines,  or  suspend  benefits,  in  cases  where  the  rules  are 
infringed,  or  imposition  has  taken  place,  or  been  attempted. 
Subsection  2,  however,  stipulates  that  no  fine  shall  exceed  ten 
shillings,  or  in  case  of  repeated  offences,  twenty  shillings;  and 
that  no  suspension  of  benefits  shall  exceed  one  year  in  duration. 
There  is  no  provision  for  dealing  stringently  with  an  assured 
who  proves  to  be  a  most  undesirable  risk  from  a  moral  standpoint. 
A  provision  rendering  such  a  person  permanently  incapable  of 
receiving  benefits  in  the  future,  and  imposing  a  heavy  fine  in 
addition,  would  seem  to  be  necessary.* 

Subsection  2  (e)  perpetuates  an  aspect  of  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  experience  which  has  proved  very  troublesome.  I 
will  quote  the  subsection  in  full : — 

No  such  rule  shall  prescribe  any  penalty,  nor  shall  any  insured  person  be 
subject  to  any  penalty,  whether  by  suspension  of  benefit  or  otherwise,  on 
account  of  the  refusal  by  any  such  person  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation, 
or  vaccination,  or  inoculation  of  any  kind,  unless  such  refusal  in  the  case  of 
a  surgical  operation  of  a  minor  character  is  considered  by  the  society,  or  on 
appeal,  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  unreasonable. 

Under  the  Compensation  Act  frequently  a  man  meets  with  an 
injury  which  incapacitates  him  from  work,  but  which  could  be 
remedied  by  means  of  an  operation  of  a  non-dangerous  nature. 
The  employer  offers  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  operation,  and  to  con- 
tinue payment  of  compensation  during  the  consequent  disability. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man  refuses,  either  through  ignor- 
ance or  because  he  recognises  that  whilst  he  remains  disabled 
he  can  continue  to  draw  his  compensation,  and  consequently 
he  has  no  desire  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  effect  a  complete 
recovery. 

The  lack  of  a  provision  compelling  a  man,  if  he  wishes  to 
retain  his  compensation  rights,  to  submit  to  an  operation  at  his 
employer's  expense,  where  two  specialists  certify  that  such  an 
operation  would  be  beneficial  and  is  of  a  non-dangerous  character, 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  defects  in  the  present  Compensation  Act. 
Through  this  lack,  a  vast  incentive  has  been  given  to  malingering, 
but  notwithstanding  the  serious  nature  of  the  omission,  the  defect 
is  expressly  continued  in  the  Insurance  Act. 

Turn  now  to  the  Unemployment  part  of  the  scheme.     Sec- 

*  Section  69,  subsection  1,  would  seem  to  be  applicable  in  particularly  gross 
f,ftSBS ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  ordinary  malingerer. 
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tion  86,  subsection  4,  enacts  that  a  workman  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  statutory  conditions  relating  to 
the  receipt  of  Unemployment  benefit  by  reason  only  that  he  has 
declined — 

(a)  An  offer  of  employment  in  a  situation  vacant  in  consequence  of  a  trade 
dispute. 

(6)  An  offer  of  employment  in  the  district  where  he  was  last  employed, 
but  at  a  lower  wage,  or  on  less  favourable  conditions,  than  those 
which  he  habitually  obtained  in  his  usual  employment. 

(c)  An  offer  of  employment  in  some  other  district  at  lower  wages,  or  under 
less  favourable  conditions,  than  those  generally  observed  by  agree- 
ment in  that  district,  or  than  those  generally  recognised  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  good  employers. 

Subsection  (a)  is  clearly  a  pandering  to  the  Trade  Unions. 
Personally,  I  do  not  look  with  favour  on  any  enactment  strengthen- 
ing the  hold  of  these  societies  over  labour,  and  thereby  restricting 
the  freedom  of  employment.  Trade  unionism  at  the  present  day  is 
becoming  a  tyranny.  The  doctrine  of  the  right  to  work  has  been 
sufficiently  hampered  by  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  without  fastening 
further  shackles  upon  it.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  absence  of 
these  reservations  would  tend  to  encourage  "  sweated  "  labour.  I 
do  not  think  this  would  be  the  result.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
surplus  of  unemployed  labour  which  could  be  brought  decisively 
to  bear  in  this  direction  in  a  trade  dispute.  In  my  opinion,  the 
clause  hampers  a  man's  freedom  to  obtain  work,  whereas  its 
absence  would  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of 
labour.  The  second  provision  is  likewise  of  an  objectionable 
nature.  Temporary  work  at  lower  wages  is  better  than  no  work 
at  all,  and  a  clause  which  encourages  a  man  to  reject  such 
temporary  employment  is  a  distinct  incentive  for  him  to  lean  upon 
State  assistance,  rather  than  to  rely  upon  himself — hence  an 
encouragement  of  malingering  and  idleness.  If  this  provision 
had  been  worded  on  the  lines  of  the  following  subsection,  it  would 
have  been  free  from  objection.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that 
no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  employment  under  the 
recognised  rate  of  wages,  and  if  subsection  (b)  had  been  worked 
on  these  lines,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Finally,  section  87,  subsection  2,  enacts  that  a  workman  who 
loses  employment  through  misconduct,  or  voluntarily  leaves  his 
employment  without  just  cause,  shall  be  disqualified  for  receiving 
benefit  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  when  he  so  lost  his 
employment,  This  section  is  altogether  too  lenient.  It  does  not 
sufficiently  discourage  conduct  of  this  character.  Where  a  man 
loses  work,  under  the  circumstances  described,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  penalise  him  by  debarring  him  from  receiving  benefit 
during  the  whole  period  of  consequent  unemployment. 
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I  think  I  have  now  quoted  sufficient  examples  to  show  that 
the  Act,  whilst  recognising  the  sound  principle  of  contribution, 
fails  utterly  in  its  details  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  equity  in  the 
industrial  relationship,  and  also  places  wholly  insufficient  restraints 
upon  malingering.  The  scheme  is  but  the  consummation  of  a 
whole  chapter  of  a  social  movement  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
working-class  non-responsibility. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GBEGORY. 


CANADIAN   NOTES 

Market  facilities  in  Ontario. 

Better  prices  for  the  growers  ;  lower  prices  to  the  consumers ; 
and  improved  condition  of  the  fruit  when  it  reaches  the  market, 
are  the  objects  for  which  the  Ontario  fruit  growers  are  striving. 
Co-operation  in  selling  fruit  has  met  with  marked  success  in  some 
counties  in  Ontario,  particularly  in  Lambton,  Norfolk,  and  the 
Niagara  district.  In  other  parts  of  the  Province  where  there  has 
been  no  co-operation  in  marketing,  the  mistake  has  been  made  of 
shipping  too  heavily  to  the  centres  of  population,  with  the  result 
that  quantities  of  fruit  have  been  wasted,  and  the  prices  have  gone 
down  a  little.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  new  campaign,  it  is 
expected  that  the  fruit  growers  will  make  good  improvement  in 
this  respect.  They  propose  to  establish  an  agency  in  Toronto 
instead  of  handling  their  fruit  through  the  commission  agents. 
This  agency  will  be  in  touch  with  every  small  centre  as  well  as 
every  large  centre,  and  able  to  arrange  for  the  proper  distribution 
of  fruit,  thus  avoiding  a  glut  at  any  particular  point ;  consequently 
everybody  should  receive  fruit  in  good  condition. 

Opportunities  for  farm  hands. 

In  England  once  a  farm  labourer  always  a  farm  labourer.  In 
Ontario  it  is  different.  That  Province  offers  farm  workers  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  managers  of  businesses  without  it 
being  necessary  to  make  an  outlay  of  capital.  Last  season  a 
young  Englishman  worked  for  a  farmer  for  a  short  time  and 
proved  his  ability.  Then  his  employer  made  him  an  offer  to  enter 
into  a  proposition  on  equal  shares.  The  early  plants  were  raised 
in  the  greenhouse,  then  set  out  on  2£  acres  of  land.  The  produce 
sold  for  $1,108,  and  half  the  profit,  $319;  90,  or  £64,  was  the 
amount  earned  by  the  young  Englishman  in  five  months,  leaving 
him  still  seven  months  to  carry  on  other  work.  Although  this 
was  a  case  of  intensive  agriculture  involving  the  building  of  a 
greenhouse,  there  are  similar  opportunities  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  general,  dairying,  mixed  and  fruit.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  entire  cost  of  the  greenhouse,  $339,  was  deducted  from 
the  first  year's  income. 
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SPORT   IN   MASHONALAND 

BY  E.  B.   BAKEE 

BHODESIA  has  been  described  as  the  sportsman's  paradise,  and 
it  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  title,  for  nowhere,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  British  East  Africa,  are  greater  facilities  afforded  for 
the  pursuit  of  so  many  different  varieties  of  game. 

A  few  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  are  preserved, 
and  the  commonage  pertaining  to  a  township  is  sometimes  pro- 
hibited ground,  but  with  these  exceptions,  shooting  may  be 
enjoyed  almost  anywhere.  No  fairer  picture  of  animal  life  can 
be  imagined  than  that  presented  by  a  herd  of  large  antelope 
scattered  over  the  veld.  So  pleasing  is  it  to  watch  their 
graceful  movements  while  feeding  that  one  hesitates  before 
pressing  the  trigger  to  bring  down  some  noble  bull,  usually 
the  father  of  the  herd,  which,  watchful  on  the  outskirts,  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  himself  affords  the 
sacrifice.  Certain  animals,  including  eland,  elephant,  giraffe, 
gemsbok,  hippopotamus,  ostrich,  koodoo,  rhinoceros,  zebra,  and 
one  or  two  birds,  are  protected  by  the  Game  Law  Consolidation 
Ordinance,  1904,  and  may  be  destroyed  or  captured  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator.  A  licence 
costing  £1,  available  from  May  1st  to  October  31st,  enables  the 
holder  to  kill  bustard  (including  pauw  and  koorhaan),  francolin 
(including  pheasant  and  partridge),  guinea-fowl,  sandgrouse,  and  all 
buck  not  specified  as  protected.  For  a  further  sum  of  £5  a  permit 
is  obtainable  carrying  the  right  to  hunt  or  shoot  bushbok,  harte- 
beeste,  impala,  lechwe,  pookoo,  roan  and  sable  antelope,  sitatunga, 
tsessebe,  waterbuck,  and  wildebeeste.  But  not  more  than 
fifteen  head  of  the  species  named  may  be  killed  altogether.  In 
almost  any  part  of  Mashonaland,  Europeans  can  find  sufficient 
sport  to  make  it  well  worth  their  while  to  take  out  a  £1  licence, 
and  anyone  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  be  well  advised  to  invest 
another  £5  in  obtaining  a  permit  to  shoot  the  larger  buck.  It 
is  possible  to  kill  the  smaller  buck  with  a  shot-gun,  although  a 
rifle  is  more  reliable.  I  have  always  used  a  '303  Lee-Enfield 
magazine  rifle  :  many  prefer  Express  rifles,  and  some  cling  to  the 
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Martini-Henri.     The  Mannlicher,  fitted  with  a  Lyman  backsight, 
is  a  useful  weapon. 

Wart-hogs,  bush  pig,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  hares,  pigeons, 
quail,  and  snipe  may  be  shot  without  restriction.  The  same 
freedom  is  allowed  to  fishermen ;  the  rivers  contain  several 
varieties  of  fish  affording  sport,  notably  barbel,  which  frequently 
attain  considerable  size ;  the  fish  are  rather  muddy  in  taste, 
although  a  little  skill  in  cooking,  aided  by  condiments,  can  render 
them  very  palatable  on  occasion.  Eels  can  occasionally  be  caught 
in  deep  pools.  They  range  in  size  from  a  few  ounces  to  as  much 
as  3  Ibs.  The  largest  I  have  seen  weighed  3  Ibs.  1  oz.,  and  was 
caught  by  a  native  in  a  duii  (native  fish  trap).  These  traps  are 
baskets  made  of  split  reeds  in  the  form  of  a  cone ;  the  trap  is 
secured  among  rocks  in  some  narrow  channel  while  a  stream  is 
in  spate.  When  the  flood  has  subsided,  usually  a  few  hours 
after  it  commenced,  the  trap  is  cleared,  and  sometimes  very  good 
catches  are  made. 

Hunts  have  been  organised  at  Salisbury  and  Gwele,  and  the 
jackals,  which  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  give  the  field  many 
excellent  runs,  especially  on  a  wet  morning  ;  the  scent  otherwise  is 
often  difficult  for  hounds  to  follow.  It  is  no  crime  to  shOot  a 
jackal,  especially  in  the  wilder  parts  where  no  hunting  could 
possibly  take  place,  and  the  skin  of  a  silver  jackal  is  a  trophy  well 
worth  securing. 

The  natives  are  clever  trackers,  and  if  one  be  taken  on  an 
expedition,  no  wounded  buck  need  be  left  to  die  or  fall  a  victim 
to  its  carnivorous  foes  ;  sooner  or  later,  by  carefully  following  the 
spoor,  your  native  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  deliver  the 
coup  de  grdce.  They  also  trap  game  in  various  ways ;  for  the 
larger  kinds  wedge-shaped  pits  are  dug  in  the  track  formed  by  a 
herd  going  down  to  some  favourite  drinking  place.  These  pits 
are  usually  about  six  feet  in  depth  and  length,  and  about  two  feet 
six  inches  in  breadth  on  the  surface,  narrowing  to  nothing  at  the 
bottom.  They  are  covered  with  dried  sticks  and  grass,  and, 
should  a  buck  pass  over  one,  his  weight  breaks  down  the  thin 
covering,  and  he  is  precipitated  into  the  pit,  whence  he  is  unable 
to  extricate  himself  owing  to  its  shape,  even  if  one  or  more  of 
his  legs  be  not  broken.  When  found  thus  by  the  owners  of  the 
trap  he  is  despatched  with  assegais.  The  carcase  is  cut  up 
and  distributed  in  the  kraal,  where  an  orgy  of  eating  marks  the 
occasion.  This  cruel  and  illegal  method  of  capturing  game  is  of 
course  discouraged  by  Europeans. 

Another  ingenious  trap  is  made  by  means  of  a  sapling  and  a 
rope.  One  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  to  the  sapling,  the  other  is 
formed  into  a  noose ;  the  sapling  is  then  bent  to  allow  the  noose 
to  be  sunk  in  a  hole  which  has  been  made  at  a  convenient  distance 
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from  the  trunk  of  the  sapling.  The  noose  is  secured  within  the 
hole  by  crossed  sticks,  and  the  hole  covered  with  twigs,  leaves,  and 
earth  so  that  its  surface  resembles  the  surrounding  ground.  Any 
animal  placing  a  foot  on  this  loose  covering  breaks  through  with 
its  own  weight ;  the  noose  is  released  and  the  sapling  springs 
sharply  back,  thus  causing  the  rope  to  tighten  on  the  animal's  leg. 
The  rope  is  made  of  greater  or  less  thickness  according  to  the  size 
of  the  buck  most  likely  to  be  caught. 

One  could  imagine  the  device  too  obvious  to  deceive  the 
slowest- witted  beast ;  it  is,  however,  a  fact  that  not  only  many 
animals  are  so  entrapped  but  Europeans  have  been  similarly 
trapped.  I  have  myself,  on  two  occasions,  with  my  eyes  open, 
but  my  attention  slightly  distracted  by  more  distant  objects,  been 
trapped  in  this  way.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  a  footpath,  these 
contrivances  present  a  great  danger  to  anyone  on  horseback,  and 
it  is  well  to  mark  one's  disapproval  of  the  spot  chosen  by 
summary  destruction  of  the  rope. 

Another  favourite  method  of  securing  game  is  by  driving 
Most  of  the  land  cultivated  by  natives  is  surrounded  by  hedges 
roughly  made  with  branches  of  trees,  but  strong  enough  to  fulfil 
their  purpose.  Gaps  are  left  at  intervals,  and  above  these  heavy 
poles  are  suspended.  Hares  or  small  buck  when  driven  towards 
the  fence,  or  attempting  to  get  into  the  lands  to  feed  on  the  young 
crops,  endeavour  to  make  their  entry  or  exit  through  the  gaps, 
and  in  doing  so  come  in  contact  with  thin  cords  stretched  across 
the  opening.  The  cords,  on  being  touched,  release  the  pole,  the 
falling  weight  of  which  kills  the  animal. 

These  traps  are  left  in  situ  for  the  capture  of  stray  game,  but 
at  times  organised  drives  are  made,  sometimes  being  carried  out 
on  a  larger  scale  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Nets  are 
stretched  across  miles  of  veld :  along  this  line,  at  intervals 
of  twenty  yards  or  so,  natives  crouch  behind  screens  either 
artificially  composed  of  branches,  or  naturally  afforded  by  bushes. 
The  veld  for  miles  around  is  beaten  in  the  direction  of  the  nets, 
and,  as  the  startled  buck  dash  into  its  meshes,  the  nearest  natives 
leave  their  ambush  and  spear  the  quarry  with  assegais. 

Small  traps  for  birds  and  mice,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Mazwina, 
are  constructed  of  twigs  and  cords ;  and  the  familiar  device  of 
placing  suitable  bait  round  a  small  stick  supporting  a  heavy  stone 
is  frequently  employed. 

Birds  are  very  plentiful,  and  with  a  good  pointer  dog  and  a 
12  or  16  bore  gun  excellent  sport  can  be  obtained,  although 
nothing  approaching  to  the  large  bags  common  on  well-preserved 
estates  in  England  can  be  expected.  There  are  many  quail  on 
the  high  veld,  but  I  have  seen  very  few  snipe,  and  never  killed 
one ;  I  should  say  the  species  is  identical  with  the  Brown  Snipe 
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found  in  the  British  Isles.  There  are  also  two  species  of  plover, 
which  differ  only  in  the  colour  of  their  legs,  one  having  red  legs, 
the  other  yellow  ;  both  are  spur-winged,  but  their  flesh  does  not 
commend  itself  to  European  tastes,  having  a  rank,  rather  fishy 
flavour. 

Among  protected  birds  are  the  large  locust  bird  (msekwe)  and 
the  lesser  cattle  egret,  a  pure  white  bird  which  lives  on  cattle 
parasites,  and  is,  on  that  account,  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  mfudzamombe  (lit.  cattle  herd). 

The  banks  of  large  rivers  are  the  favourite  venue  of  sportsmen. 
The  open  season  being  during  the  winter  months  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  veld  is  dry,  all  game  naturally  gravitates 
towards  the  permanent  watercourses.  Hither  also,  in  attendance 
on  their  prospective  prey,  come  the  carnivora.  Lion  spoor  is 
often  found,  but  the  lion  is  seldom  seen  and  still  less  frequently 
bagged.  Leopards  and  cheetahs  are  more  common,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  occurrence  to  be  kept  awake  at  nights  by  the 
howling  of  a  hyena  or  a  pack  of  jackals.  Occasionally  a  porcupine 
may  be  dug  out,  or  be  found  making  for  home  at  early  dawn  after 
his  nocturnal  forays. 

A  curious  mistake  was  once  made  by  one  of  a  small  troop  of 
lions  which  had  already  secured  a  native,  a  dog  and  a  pig  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  certain  police  camp.  A  sack,  containing  about 
100  Ibs.  of  mealies,  had  been  left  on  the  verandah  of  the  store : 
during  the  night,  one  of  the  lions,  emboldened  by  their  previous 
successes,  must  have  sprung  on  to  the  sack  thinking  it  was  some 
kind  of  small  animal,  have  jumped  back  with  it,  and  then, 
discovering  the  nature  of  his  prize,  have  abandoned  it.  The 
story  was  too  plainly  written  on  the  sack  and  on  the  soft  sand 
around  the  store  for  anyone  to  mistake  its  meaning  :  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  sack  had  retained  the  scent  of  some  animal  with 
which  it  had  come  in  contact,  a  dog,  for  instance,  might  have 
been  lying  on  it  previously,  and  thus  been  the  cause  of  the  obvious 
deception. 

The  hunter  carries  with  him,  amongst  his  other  paraphernalia, 
a  large  pot,  into  which  goes,  from  day  to  day,  part  of  each  day's 
bag.  All  kinds  of  buck  and  birds,  porcupine,  pig,  even  a  slice  of 
iguana,  the  huge  water-lizard  of  S.  Africa,  are  added  to  the  stock 
to  assist  in  forming  a  savoury  dish  which  can  be  drawn  upon  as 
required.  Little  comes  amiss  for  this  purpose.  The  sportsman 
can  ask  for  nothing  better  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  after  a  long  or 
exciting  morning  on  the  veld,  than  a  fried  or  grilled  steak  of  his 
own  procuring. 

To  get  the  cream  of  each  day's  sport  one  must  rise  when  the 
first  glimmer  of  dawn  shows  in  the  East,  and  the  earth  is  drenched 
in  dew.  Facing  the  nipping  cold  and  soaking  grass,  often  waist 
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high,  the  sportsman  is  confident  of  a  speedy  and  certain  reward. 
By  the  time  he  has  left  his  over-night  camp  a  mile  away  the 
pheasant,  partridge,  and  sandgrouse  will  be  loudly  calling  on  all 
sides,  while  soon  from  some  clump  of  grass  a  just-awakened  buck 
will  burst  out,  an  easy  target.  It  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  necessary 
to  travel  upwind,  and  advisable,  if  possible,  to  go  westwards  with 
the  sun  at  one's  back, 

About  10  or  11  in  the  morning  you  return  to  your  over-night 
camp,  or  to  one  newly  formed  at  an  appointed  spot,  there  to  find 
your  breakfast  ready,  or  awaiting  only  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  a 
fresh-killed  buck  which  you  will  bring.  One  native  should  be 
enough  to  accompany  you  when  actually  shooting,  to  carry  birds 
or  take  a  message  for  carriers  to  bring  in  a  buck.  The  others 
will  build  a  shelter  and  make  all  ready  for  your  coming.  In  the 
afternoon,  for  about  a  couple  of  hours  before  sundown,  more 
shooting  may  be  done,  but  it  will  not  be  so  good  as  in  the  early 
morning. 

Even  should  you  not  have  a  successful  morning,  you  can  hardly 
feel  that  your  walk  has  been  wasted.  In  few  countries  surely  are 
more  beautiful  birds  to  be  seen.  Parrots,  jays,  doves,  hawks,  and 
eagles,  and  dozens  of  small  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  seem  to  fill 
the  air  with  colour.  In  the  course  of  hunting  expeditions  across 
the  veld,  and  while  on  journeys  along  roads  and  kafir  paths  one 
sees  many  interesting  forms  of  animal  life.  Moreover  the  air 
itself  is  thin  and  fine,  almost  intoxicating,  and  every  now  and  then 
you  will  come  suddenly  on  little  bits  of  exquisite  scenery  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Southern  counties  of  England. 

Walking  quietly  along  the  bank  of  any  fair-sized  river,  if  one 
watches  the  long  sand-banks  sloping  to  the  water  or  lying  exposed 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  a  crocodile  may  frequently  be  seen. 
They  vary  in  length  from  3  or  4  feet  to  12  or  even  14  feet. 
Although  but  one  or  two  may  be  seen,  no  sooner  are  they  startled 
than  the  hurried  dive  of  one  is  often  the  signal  for  a  succession  of 
mighty  plunges  as  20  or  30  saurians  disappear  beneath  the  water 
with  a  quickness  hard  to  credit  in  such  ungainly  looking  brutes. 
The  task  of  skinning  a  crocodile,  when  killed,  is  rendered  extremely 
unpleasant  by  the  rank  odour  of  their  flesh  and  the  colour  quickly 
fades  from  the  skin  unless  it  be  properly  dressed.  Bathing  in 
deep  pools,  unless  protected  by  rocks  on  every  side,  is  a  precarious 
pastime,  and  is  not  indulged  in  by  anyone  who  values  his  life.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  clear  a  pool  in  which  it  is  desired  to  bathe  by 
blasting  with  dynamite  ;  if  there  are  crocodiles  in  the  water  they 
will  be  killed,  or  at  least  stunned  by  this  means,  and  the  pool  may 
then  be  considered  safe  until  a  freshet  occurs.  The  legality  of 
this  proceeding,  however,  is  doubtful ;  fish  may  certainly  not  be 
destroyed  in  this  manner. 
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There  is  a  certain  degree  of  risk  in  loitering  on  the  bank  of  a 
crocodile-infested  pool ;  human  beings,  domestic  stock,  and  dogs 
have  been  known  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  rashness  in  lingering 
among  the  grass  where  a  crocodile  may  be  lurking.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  buck,  coming  down  to  drink,  must  sometimes 
fall  victims  to  the  watchful  reptiles. 

Huge  bull  frogs  haunt  the  shallower  streams  and  pools,  where 
also  may  be  found  large  and  small  turtles  (a  species  unfit  for 
human,  or  at  any  rate  European,  consumption),  crabs  (also 
inedible)  and  many  strange  forms  of  sub-aqueous  life.  An  otter 
may  occasionally  be  surprised  gliding  among  the  rushes  bordering 
a  stream. 

On  rocky  kopjes,  whence  they  descend  when  in  need  of  water 
or  of  the  crops  considerately  reared  by  the  natives  or  by  hard- 
worked  farmers,  troops  of  baboons  make  their  homes.  The 
father  of  the  troop,  usually  the  largest  and  strongest  of  them  all, 
keeps  guard  perched  on  a  lofty  crag,  and  watches  the  surrounding 
country  to  warn  the  troop  with  his  resounding  barks  should  an 
enemy  appear  in  sight.  Should  a  troop  of  baboons  have  been 
lately  devastating  the  natives'  crops,  you  may  earn  some  measure 
of  gratitude  by  retaliating  on  the  raiders  and  securing  their  skins. 

E.  B.  BAKEB. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DEFENCE   MOVEMENT   IN   NEW   ZEALAND 

Notwithstanding  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  anti- 
militarists  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  defence  movement  in  New 
Zealand,  the  scheme  has  been  taken  up  with  fervour  throughout 
the  Dominion,  and  in  addition  to  the  partial  military  training  of 
young  men,  as  required  by  the  Defence  Act,  a  "Legion  of 
Frontiersmen  "is  being  voluntarily  formed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  more  important  men  of  the  country  who  are  either  too  old, 
or  otherwise  not  eligible  for  service  in  the  Territorial  Forces. 
Meetings  are  being  held  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  move- 
ment is  being  accepted  in  fine  spirit.  The  following  circular  has 
been  issued. 

WHY  YOU   SHOULD  JOIN   THE    LEGION   OF  FRONTIERSMEN. 

Because : — 

Though  debarred  by  age  or  other  disability  from  serving  in  the  Territorial 
Forces,  you  may  be  privileged  to  defend  the  Empire  in  emergency  in  strong, 
popular  and  organised  armed  corps. 

Your  forefathers,  and  in  many  cases  yourselves,  have  created  Greater 
Britain  overseas.  Your  services  are  needed  to  defend  this  magnificent  heritage 
of  Empire. 

You  will  be  in  a  more  influential  position  to  encourage  the  youth  of  the 
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Dominion  to  qualify  by  serving  in  the  Territorial  Forces  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire. 

You  who  have  been  [tried  by  adventure,  .toil,  privation  or  war  are  the 
natural  guardsmen  of  the  British  frontiers.  It  is  your  services  in  strong, 
organised  units  that  the  Empire  now  greatly  needs. 

You  will  stand  side  by  side  with  your  old  comrades  in  war  or  work  overseas, 
and  will  be  organised  and  commanded  by  officers  of  your  own  selection  from 
among  yourselves. 

You  will  never  rust  out  while  working  in  the  ranks  of  the  Legion,  but  will 
keep  yourselves  as  fit  and  well  as  men  should  be  who  are  serving  the  Empire 
under  honourable  conditions. 

Wherever  you  go  throughout  the  world  you  will  find  comrades  of  the  Legion, 
all  of  whom  will  help  you  to  make  life  pleasant  and  profitable  and  of  enhanced 
value  to  the  Empire. 

The  members  of  the  Legion  comprise  a  brotherhood  on  whom  you  may 
rely  in  peace  or  war.  They  are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  British  prestige 
and  peace. 

You  can  keep  up  your  riding,  shooting,  signalling,  drill  and  skill  at  arms 
if  so  inclined,  and  can  learn  many  things  both  interesting  and  profitable 
through  your  connection  with  the  Legion. 

There  are  thousands  of  you  in  the  Dominion  whose  everyday  occupations 
largely  fit  them  for  service  in  time  of  war.  You  only  need  organisation  to 
make  you  the  most  enterprising,  valuable  and  formidable  fighting  force  for 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  world. 

The  Legion  of  Frontiersmen  will  be  a  citizen  army  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Its  training  will  be  practical  and  commonsense,  and  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  warfare.  Its  uniform  will  also  be  practical  and  common- 
sense,  the  garb  of  the  Western  plains. 

If  you  are  a  veteran  or  a  pioneer  you  should  serve  in  the  Legion  out  of 
gratitude  that  your  life  has  been  spared  to  defend  and  do  further  work  for  the 
Empire,  the  child  of  your  creation,  the  common  mother  of  all  Britons,  the 
glorious  heritage  of  your  posterity. 

No  man  is  too  old  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  Patriotism 
does  not  wane  with  age,  and  is  the  soldier's  finest  attribute  in  the  field. 
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IMPERIAL   SENTIMENT 

BY  GE^IME   C.  WYNNE 

THE  "year  1912  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  in  many  ways, 
and  of  these  the  great  inroad  made  by  Imperial  matters  into  the 
minds  of  the  general  public  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  road- 
makers  of  Empire  have  indeed  made  real  progress  in  their  great 
work,  but  they  must  nevertheless  speak  of  it  in  the  words  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  on  his  death-bed :  "  So  much  to  do,  so  little  done." 
Looking  back  into  the  past,  it  is  true  they  can  see  a  great 
high-road  gradually  forming,  along  which  the  citizens  of  Empire 
in  future  centuries  can  travel,  but  looking  ahead  there  is  no  silver 
streak  stretching  away  to  the  far  horizon  to  guide  their  future 
footsteps  :  instead,  a  wild  chaos  of  mountainous  difficulties. 

Now  every  workman,  if  his  work  is  to  be  worthy  the  name, 
must  have  some  ideal  before  him,  something  to  encourage  mind 
and  hands  to  give  their  best  continually  during  the  many  weary 
hours  of  toil.  So  with  these  road-makers  there  must  be  an  ideal, 
the  possibility  of  a  happier  and  worthier  people  as  the  result  of 
their  labours,  some  ray  of  hope  and  light  beyond  that  terrestrial 
chaos  to  illuminate  the  dark  forests  and  mountain  shadows 
through  which  the  road  must  wend  its  way.  It  is  the  presence 
of  such  an  ideal  that  is  gradually  awakening  public  interest  from 
its  general  apathy,  and  so  long  as  the  forces  at  work  are  left 
undisturbed  by  outward,  and  alas !  inward,  dangers,  there  seems 
great  reason  to  hope  that  such  interest  will  continue  unabated 
until  the  great  work,  a  labour  of  love  for  the  generations  to  come, 
is  completed. 

But  these  dangers,  external  and  internal,  are  making  their 
presence  uncomfortably  conspicuous.  The  external  type  is  very 
obvious,  and  happily  in  the  present  movement  towards  Imperial 
Defence  can  be  discerned  the  growth  of  an  organisation  of  the 
whole  Imperial  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  to  counteract  this 
external  pressure.  May  circumstances  allow  its  more  complete 
development  before  the  call  is  given  to  show  its  strength. 

The  internal  danger  is  one  of  equal  importance,  for  the  nature 
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and  extent  of  its  destructive  power,  like  that  of  an  ugly  cancerous 
growth,  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  of  what  use  the  strong  arms 
if  the  body  itself  contains  the  germs  of  disease  ?  This  is  a  matter 
demanding  defence  of  a  different  nature,  and  the  supply,  not  of 
Dreadnoughts  and  armed  men,  but  of  clear  reasoning,  sincerity 
and  moral  courage. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is,  by  discussing  and  analysing 
the  nature  of  this  internal  danger,  to  attempt  to  define  more 
clearly  the  outlines  of  an  obstacle  lying  in  the  path  of  future 
progress,  thereby  affording  assistance,  however  small,  to  those 
road-makers  of  Empire  in  their  noble  work. 

I. 

Great  Britain's  first  attempt  to  control  her  colonists  was  a 
distinct  failure.  The  system  employed,  Professor  Seely  tells  us, 
"  claimed  to  rule  the  colonists  because  they  were  Englishmen 
and  brothers,  yet  it  ruled  them  as  if  they  were  conquered  Indians. 
Again,  while  it  treated  them  as  conquered  people,  it  gave  them  so 
much  liberty  that  they  could  easily  rebel."  The  American 
colonists  found  it  preferable  to  declare  their  independence  from 
so  unsatisfactory  a  form  of  government.  Taught  by  experience, 
the  next  opportunity  of  forming  a  colonial  policy  was  approached 
with  greater  caution. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  first  assembly  of 
Imperialists  met  in  London  to  confer  on  the  lines  of  progress  to 
be  taken  by  the  partners  of  the  Empire.  This  and  succeeding 
Conferences  form  the  framework  on  which  modern  ideas  of 
Imperialism  have  been  slowly  built  up,  and  the  general  trend  of 
colonial  affairs  since  1887  must  have  caused  many  statesmen  to 
change  their  ideas  on  Imperial  matters  :  ideas  which  might  have 
become  rash  realities  had  it  not  been  for  the  delaying  influence  of 
these  assemblies,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  idea  of  colonial 
nationalism,  a  result  promising  a  happy  solution  to  the  problem 
of  our  colonial  policy. 

Great  Britain  has  acted  as  guide,  protector  and  friend  to  her 
colonies  for  many  decades,  piloting  them  through  the  rocks  and 
shallows  which  confronted  their  defenceless  youth,  but  now  they 
appear  eager  to  drop  the  pilot,  and  casting  loose  from  such  a  bond 
to  set  off  in  their  own  barques,  bearing  a  proportionate  burden  in 
battling  against  the  dangers  and  perils  of  the  world.  They  desire 
for  the  Empire,  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  a  form  of 
government  to  be  so  lax  that  each  partner  may,  in  a  political  and 
economic  sense,  develop  independently  and  yet  to  be  so  binding 
that  the  whole  may  present  a  united  front,  under  one  leader,  to 
any  foe,  in  spite  of  oceans  and  continents  which  divide  the 
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separate  parts.  To  thus  place  defence  as  the  first  item  on  the 
Imperial  programme  seems  an  eminently  wise  policy ;  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  to  be  enjoyed  behind  such  potential  strength 
should  permit  the  independent  development  of  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  Imperial  partners,  yet  gradually  uniting  these 
interests  in  such  manner  as  would  give  the  greatest  benefit  both 
to  themselves  and  the  whole.  What  manner  this  may  be,  time 
alone  can  teach ;  for  the  general  tendencies  are  so  many  and 
varied  that  to  encourage  some  at  the  expense  of  others  would  at 
this  time  appear  to  be  dangerously  premature.  In  course  of  years 
these  tendencies  should  converge,  and  then  a  proper  means  of 
handling  them  would  become  more  apparent.  Therefore,  to  allow 
the  desired  internal  progress  of  the  Empire  a  definite  security 
against  external  interference  is  a  primary  necessity. 

This  recognition  of  national  aspirations  finds  an  analogy  in 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  of  the  middle  ages,  one  whose  component 
parts  each  controlled  their  own  domestic  affairs,  yet  when 
threatened  by  a  common  danger  massed  together  all  their  powers 
under  the  one  banner  and  bond  of  a  Christian  faith  to  overcome 
it.  The  exact  nature  of  this  common  sentiment  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  as  the  various  functions  of  the  whole  machine  of 
government  in  a  civilised  nation  are  often  compared  to  those 
performed  more  exquisitely  in  the  human  body,  so  there  appears 
to  be  in  such  a  nation  a  force  corresponding  to  the  human  soul. 
Moreover,  just  las  the  human  soul,  if  uncontaminated,  irradiates 
the  body  with  its  own  nobleness,  so  also  this  soul  of  a  nation 
seems  to  give  to  its  people  a  common  understanding  in  their 
ideals  and  aspirations.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Christian  faith 
united  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  as  it  probably  would  to 
this  day,  against  the  invasion  of  an  heathen  host,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  we  find  uniting  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire,  their 
devotion  to  a  common  sovereignty  in  the  Imperial  Crown,  a 
symbol,  if  not  religious,  then  equally  as  sacred,  to  which  faithful 
homage  is  paid  by  those  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
of  whatever  race,  religion  or  language,  contained  in  Great  Britain, 
its  self-governing  dominions,  its  dependencies,  crown  colonies  and 
protectorates. 

Though  the  nature  of  the  soul  or  sentiment  of  a  nation  is  not 
to  be  defined  or  analysed  by  concrete  means  any  more  than  a 
microscope  can  convey  to  the  scientist  the  nature  of  its  human 
counterpart,  nevertheless  in  the  abstract  one  understands  it  to 
form  the  unwritten  laws  of  a  nation  ;  its  character  and  sense  of 
justice ;  its  whole  trend  of  thought  and  purpose.  Were  all  this 
diseased  and  debased,  better  far  that  the  nation  and  its  influence 
be  delivered  up  to  a  rapid  and  utter  annihilation. 

Thus  with  this  great  British  Empire,  of  what  use  the  most 
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perfect  form  of  government  to  suit  every  convenience  of  the  body- 
politic  ;  what  purpose  would  be  served  by  record  outputs  of 
Canadian  wheat,  record  trade  returns  and  record  wealth  ;  wherein 
would  lie  its  great  value  and  ambition,  did  it  not  earnestly  attempt 
to  bring  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness  and  to  train  them  to  a 
more  peaceful  and  humane  progress.  That  this  Imperial  ideal  is 
no  idle  fancy  or  empty  sentiment,  but  has  a  very  real  existence, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  its  priceless  moral  treasures 
are  symbolised  by  a  crown  set  with  precious  stones ;  for  it  is  a 
curious,  and  perhaps  regrettable,  fact  that  the  greatest  thoughts 
and  most  treasured  sentiments  that  the  human  mind  has  conceived 
have  still,  in  spite  of  our  civilisation,  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  some  visible  and  tangible  substance  to  the  public 
intellect  in  order  to  produce  reverence  and  respect.  Though  to 
the  jeweller  the  Imperial  Crown  may  represent  so  many  diamonds, 
pearls  and  rubies  and  their  value  in  relation  to  the  world's  varying 
supply  and  demand,  to  the  mind  of  the  statesman  it  conveys  the 
noblest  ideals  of  government,  for  there  is  behind  it  a  great 
organisation,  the  British  Constitution,  supplying  the  motive  power 
to  give  its  meaning  practical  effect.  This  Constitution — a  master- 
piece of  its  kind  and  the  envy  of  the  world — was  built  up  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  dearly-bought  experience  of  centuries. 
Though  its  laws  and  regulations  are  unwritten  and  undefined, 
nevertheless  one  understands  them  to  form  the  rudder  which 
steers  our  national  craft  through  the  centuries. 

Such  then  is  the  great  heritage  of  every  citizen  of  the  Empire, 
which  throughout  their  lives  and  wherever  they  may  wander, 
watches  and  cares  for  their  every  footstep. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
inheritance  of  this  imperial  sentiment  or  ideal  beyond  the  reach 
of  ignorant  debasement,  for  it  not  only  unites  those  who  live  under 
its  influence,  but  also  the  standard  of  moral  worth  which  it 
constitutes  is  the  justification  of  the  great  Empire's  existence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in  honourably  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities lies  its  surest  protection  against  dismemberment. 

If  this  heritage  is  to  be  handed  down  with  its  concomitant 
benefits  to  future  generations,  ic  must  be  defended  with  no  little 
care.  The  danger  seems  to  exist  in  the  complexity  of  our 
political  government,  thereby  creating  both  a  difficulty  in 
diagnosing  whether  certain  ailments  of  the  body-politic  are  of  a 
severe  or  temporary  nature,  and  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  cure 
necessitates  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  or  can  be  found  by 
means  of  the  machinery  of  party  government.  It  is  the  ruthless 
and  indiscriminate  use  of  these  two  remedies  which  has  occurred 
in  recent  political  developments  that  tends  to  drag  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  Crown  it  supports  into  the  mire  of  political 
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discussions  and  party  warfare.  In  discovering  how  this  undesir- 
able habit  has  been  acquired,  may  be  found  a  means  of  preventing 
its  further  ravages. 

II. 

Recent  census  returns  show  that  the  poorer  and  less-educated 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  increase  numerically  at  a  consider- 
ably greater  rate  than  do  those  who  are  better  supplied  with 
worldly  or  mental  gifts.  Thus  the  general  standard  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  in  which  one  must  consider  lies  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  tends,  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  of  education, 
to  exist  in  those  simple  and  grosser  minds  to  whom  life  is  a  very 
practical  affair.  Their  first  and  foremost  wants  lie  in  the  in- 
stinctive nature,  self-preservation  and  the  perpetuation  of  their 
kind,  or  in  other  words,  food  for  the  body  and  the  wherewithal  to 
maintain  a  family.  Theory  or  sentiment  which  in  any  way  affects 
the  realisation  of  these  natural  instincts  must  needs  fall  on  stony 
ground. 

Education  year  by  year  helps  to  ennoble  the  general  intelli- 
gence, and  by  cultivating  the  valuable  little  garden  of  reason 
assists  public  opinion  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  sentiment 
with  which  alone  it  can  fully  understand  the  great  Imperial 
responsibilities  that  now  rest  with  it.  Such  progress  is  good,  but 
the  advantages  of  this  education  are  being  to  a  certain  extent 
counteracted  by  its  deplorable  abuse.  In  the  well-educated,  pride 
is  harnessed  by  a  knowledge  of  man's  rightful  place  in  the  universe, 
whereas  in  some  untutored  minds  this  education  has  further 
extended  the  limits  of  their  conceit.  It  is  this  spirit  of  uncurbed 
pride  that  we  see  from  day  to  day  on  Tower  Hill  and  in  the 
market-place  declaiming  in  its  ignorance  against  the  imperfections 
of  those  fundamental  principles  which  control  the  society  and 
government  of  the  country.  The  cause  of  unrest  to  the  happiness 
of  the  great  majority  lies  in  the  discontent  of  these  abject  yet 
jealous  admirers  of  wealth  and  power  with  their  short-sighted 
philosophies  and  speculations.  We  watch  them  with  dismay 
clambering  up  into  the  great  councils  of  State,  and  pandering  to 
those  natural  and  instinctive  passions  of  the  great  untutored  mass 
of  the  population,  either  from  a  form  of  ignorant  sincerity  or  as  a 
means  of  dishonourably  profiting  some  political  party. 

Now  the  whole  object  of  a  council  of  State  or  governing  body 
must  consist  not  in  pandering  to,  but  in  directing  these  passions 
of  public  opinion,  in  distinguishing  between  reasonable  want  and 
mad  desire,  between  that  "  divine  spirit  of  discontent,"  which  is 
the  element  of  all  progress,  and  the  ugly,  cynical  and  destructive 
discontent  whose  creed  declares  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong. 

Public  opinion  may  claim  its  rights,  but  it  has  no  right  to 
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what  is  unreasonable  and  not  for  its  benefit,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil.  Of  what  use  all  our  political  philosophies  and  economic 
sciences  if  they  are  not  to  assist  those  in  responsible  positions  in 
guiding  and  moderating  the  passions  of  this  public  opinion,  and 
moreover  in  educating  these  passions  in  desirable  directions. 
History  teaches  us  the  result  of  the  absence  of  the  moderating 
control  of  government  over  the  otherwise  unbridled  career  of 
public  opinion.  We  read,  for  example,  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  the  whole  democracy  of  France  suddenly  became 
intoxicated  with  the  dazzling  gifts  offered  by  those  "  rights  of 
men,"  and  wilfully  destroying  all  the  restraining  powers  of  its 
monarchical  government  which  might  have  distinguished  between 
the  actual  worth  of  these  rights,  rushed  headlong,  like  the 
Gadarene  swine,  into  a  sea  of  death  and  disaster.  Time  after 
time  the  pages  of  history  relate  similar  results. 

The  underlying  causes  of  these  rebellions  against  government 
control  appears  to  have  been  the  imagined  advantages  of  a 
simpler  and  more  direct  means  of  government.  The  error  of 
this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  which,  by 
greatly  increasing  the  interests  of  both  State  and  individual,  has 
necessitated  a  correspondingly  complex  form  of  political  machinery 
to  control  and  organise  them  for  the  common  weal.  Govern- 
ments of  simple  contrivances  have  ever  shown  themselves  to  be 
fundamentally  defective,  for  though  they  may  treat  any  one 
particular  condition  with  much  perfection,  they  are  quite  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  multifarious  purposes  demanded  both  by  the 
frailties  of  our  human  nature  and  by  the  intricate  rules  of  that 
"  social  contract  "  which  civilised  man  has  formulated. 

Now  our  own  government,  controlling  as  it  does  a  highly 
civilised  community,  is  therefore  an  organisation  of  great  com- 
plexity, and  can  treat  no  condition  perfectly  or  with  any  great 
exactness.  Its  construction  lends  itself  admirably  to  that 
constant  state  of  change  caused  by  the  vagaries  of  party  rivalry, 
and  gives  a  means  for  public  opinion  to  express  its  wishes 
without  resort  to  civil  war  or  bloody  rebellion. 

Thus  its  imperfections  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  source  of 
strength,  in  so  far  as  they  enable  it  to  adapt  itself  more  perfectly 
to  the  ever-varying  aspects  of  human  affairs.  It  is  against  these 
very  imperfections,  however,  that  the  ignorant  preacher  of  ultra- 
democratic  principles  makes  his  attack  and  attempts  to  embitter 
public  feeling.  If  the  remedies  proposed  were  confined  to  those 
temporary  ailments,  political  and  economical,  which  directly 
affect  the  public  interests  such  criticism  would  be  right  and  even 
desirable,  but  the  drastic  alterations  recommended  and  which  we 
now  see  being  applied,  show  a  complete  disregard  of  the  great 
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difference  between  the  principles  which  control  the  machine  of 
party  warfare  and  those  of  a  more  fundamental  nature  which  are 
inherent  in  the  Constitution.  Such  have  generally  been  the 
disturbing  factors  which  preceded  those  rebellions  against  govern- 
ment control,  but  fortunately  the  British  public,  though  eager  to 
learn,  are  slow  to  act  on  the  advice  of  those  in  whom  it  does  not 
recognise  its  true  leaders.  When,  however,  our  ministers  claim 
to  have  a  mandate  from  the  people  for  this  destructive  policy, 
showing  thereby  their  deliberate  neglect  of  any  directing  or 
discretionary  power,  then  danger  lies  near  at  hand,  for  the  ship 
of  State  is  drifting  on  the  waves  of  public  fancy  without  rudder  or 
captain. 

This  danger  not  only  affects  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom 
but  also  that  of  every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  ;  for  on  the 
preservation  of  our  Constitution  depends  the  stability  of  the 
Crown,  in  which  at  present  exists  the  most  powerful  stimulus 
towards  Imperial  unification. 

Therefore,  though  matters  concerning  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  most  directly  affect  its  forty  million  inhabitants, 
nevertheless  in  the  basic  principles  of  that  government  lie  the 
hopes  for  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  four  hundred  million 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire. 

Any  addition  to  or  modification  of  our  Constitution,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  or  in  any  way  imperils  the  safety  of  the  Crown,  has 
become  an  Imperial  question ;  so  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
various  principles  of  our  government  control  not  only  tends  to 
develop  our  own  affairs  on  unconstitutional  lines  but  also  en- 
dangers the  progress  of  Imperial  evolution  in  its  present  crisis. 

III. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  recently  stated  that  one  of  the  main 
objects  in  offering  Home  Kule  to  Ireland  is  to  relieve  an  already 
over-burdened  Parliament  of  much  labour.  Writing  irrespective 
of  party,  it  would  seem  more  beneficial  in  every  way  to  relieve 
this  pressure  by  removing  all  the  obviously  Imperial  questions 
from  its  tender  care  and  submitting  them  for  discussion  to  a 
worthier  assembly. 

The  cloak  of  insincerity  and  corruption  with  which  party 
politics  has  been  covered  in  recent  times  has  deprived  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  services  of  many  men  best  qualified  to  govern 
their  country.  Yet  for  the  solution  of  the  Imperial  questions 
now  confronting  our  ministers  are  needed  the  greatest  and  ablest 
minds  the  Empire  possesses,  and,  moreover,  men  of  high  principle 
and  purpose.  These  men  must  be  forthcoming  in  order  that 
Imperial  problems  may  be  dragged  out  of  the  mire,  that  they 
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may  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  ultra-democratic  preachers 
and  the  reach  of  ignorant  and  destructive  people. 

To  create  defensive  measures  against  the  external  dangers 
confronting  the  Empire  there  has  been  formed  an  Imperial 
Defence  Committee ;  now  there  appears  the  urgent  need  of 
some  similar  institution  to  defend  it  from  the  danger  attacking 
its  very  vitals  from  within.  Apart  from  sincerity  and  moral 
courage,  the  best  weapons  of  such  an  assembly  consist  in 
increasing  by  all  possible  means  the  public  reverence  and  respect 
for  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  in  encouraging  the  already  growing 
interest  of  the  people  in  Imperial  affairs.  This  may  be  best 
accomplished  by  gradually  educating  them  to  see  in  Imperial 
sentiment  not  only  a  great  achievement  of  the  human  mind,  but 
also  a  practical  value  in  their  daily  lives  and  a  gilt-edged  security 
for  the  happiness  of  future  generations. 

Thus  between  those  statesmen  who  ride  on  ahead  into  the 
future  on  the  wild  horses  of  imagination  searching  for  a  practical 
Imperial  policy,  and  those  less  fortunate  persons  who  must  plod 
on  foot  along  the  muddy  roads  of  the  present  searching  for  a 
means  of  existence,  there  will  grow  up  a  common  understanding 
of  the  true  meaning  of  this  Imperial  sentiment.  With  the 
assistance  of  this  general  enthusiasm  the  satisfactory  progress 
of  the  Empire  will  become  greatly  facilitated,  and  will  ensure  for 
it  generations,  aye,  centuries  of  world-power  in  which  to  continue 
its  gracious  mission,  spreading  a  peaceful  and  civilising  influence 
among  all  peoples  and  in  all  climes. 

G.  C.  WYNNE. 
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THE  coup  d'ttat  in  Turkey  has  spoilt  the  aspect  of  the  invest- 
ment markets  for  the  first  month  of  the  year.  Just  as  they 
were  preparing  for  a  removal  of  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
war  in  the  Balkans,  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  Government 
shattered  their  hopes  and  reduced  them  once  more  to  a  condition 
of  nervous  anxiety.  True,  there  has  been  another  important 
adverse  factor  besides  affairs  in  the  near  East.  Money  has  been 
abnormally  dear,  the  relaxation  that  generally  comes  with  the 
turn  of  the  year  being  considerably  delayed  on  this  occasion,  but 
the  dearness  of  money  would  not  of  itself  have  deterred  investors 
and  speculators  from  taking  a  hand  in  the  markets. 

This  dearness  of  money  is,  however,  tending  to  prolong  and 
accentuate  the  tendency  of  investors  to  direct  their  attention 
more  and  more  to  the  remunerative  securities,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  higher  classes  of  gilt-edged  stocks  yielding  no  more  than  3£ 
or  4  per  cent.  Numerous  new  issues  of  capital  have  perforce  had 
to  be  placed  during  the  past  month,  and  it  has  been  a  notable 
feature  of  the  results  attending  the  offer  of  these  new  securities 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 
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Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

31%  Stock  (t)       .     .     . 
3%       „     (0       ... 

91,833,097 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

90J 

77i 

8S 

Quarterly. 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

64* 

33 

»> 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

95i 

3ft 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

ftg      „            „      1896-7 

1916 

81 

3H 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  tor  Trustee  Investments. 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 

Dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£, 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

100 
'100 
100 

77z 
156} 
97 

3& 
5fc 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2}%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +  \ 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
4* 

8 

100 

100 

100 

112 
108* 

192} 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J  j 

1,736,921 

6} 

100 

103 

6 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4}%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,813,078 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

H 

100 
100 
100 

125 
115} 
79 

4* 

35 

si 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  QV  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3Vy  red.  mort.  debs.      .... 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

4 

5 

31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

102 
102x 
107 
104 
83x 

3ii 
4 

Rohilkuud  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
Booth  Behar  Limited    ..... 

400,000 
379,580 

7* 
5 

100 
100 

148 
105 

9 

South  Indian  4}%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3}/'  deb.  stock  red.  ..... 

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

3 

8i 

100 
100 
100 

113 
175} 
87 

P 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  \f/  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

94 
103 

BAKKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  ( 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

<H 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

124 

38 

JUS 

(()  Eligible  for  Trustee  inrestments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

to  the  public  that,  generally  speaking,  a  far  greater  meed  of 
support  has  been  accorded  to  those  yielding  5  per  cent,  or  more 
than  to  those  affording  lower  rates  of  interest. 

In  Indian  financial  circles  the  vexed  question  of  the  currency 
and  the  employment  of  the  Government's  cash  balances  and 
reserves  continues  to  be  keenly  discussed.  Its  relation  to  the 
world's  money  markets  was  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
Sir  Edward  Holder  in  his  speech  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
London  City  and  Midland  Bank.  Sir  Edward  concluded  his 
references  to  the  matter  by  urging  the  appointment  of  a  fresh 
currency  commission  in  the  interests  not  only  of  this  country  but 
also  of  all  countries  which  are  now  unable  to  obtain  gold  to  meet 
their  increasing  trade  liabilities  and  credit.  Such  a  pronounce- 
ment must  carry  great  weight,  coming  as  it  does  from  so 
prominent  an  authority  as  the  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  one  of  our  leading  joint-stock  banks. 

By  the  way,  in  their  report  for  the  year,  the  directors  of  the 
London  City  and  Midland  Bank  announced  that  the  profits 
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amounted  to  £1,009,948,  which,  with  the  balance  brought  forward 
of  £122,992,  makes  £1,132,940.  They  recommended  a  dividend 
of  £1  2s.  <5d.  per  share,  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  paid  in 
July  last,  18  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounting  to  £718,062,  appro- 
priating £41,886  to  pay  income  tax  for  shareholders,  £160,000 
to  write  down  investments  to  below  market  value,  £50,000  to 
building  redemption  fund,  £20,000  to  officers'  pension  fund  and 
£10,000  to  staff  widows'  fund,  and  carrying  forward  £132,992. 
The  dividend  for  1911  was  at  the  same  rate,  with  £40,000  to 
building  redemption  fund,  and  £10,000  to  officers'  pension  fund, 
and  £122,992  carried  forward. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

96 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

98 

*J 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

83 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,915,000 

1950 

97J 

4J 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

97 

*J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

8J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

88 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

90 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

82 

4A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

97s 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4$%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4^ 
Montreal  4%     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Kegina  4^%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

1,781,900 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

97<c 
97z 
95 
99 
98x 
95x 
97<e 
96 
98 

4| 

a 

4 

*& 

« 

1 
& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,980,000 

/o 
10 

$100 

249i 

4 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£14,428,082 

4 

Stock 

98 

4^ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

W2x 

ul 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£30,959,230 
£22,475,993 

4 
nil. 

100$ 
29f 

*P 
nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

108 

4f 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

100 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

11 

56| 

2| 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

89£ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

120z 

•t 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£20,371,942 

4 

94£x 

*A 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

12 

$100 

250 

4J3 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

79 

5fk 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4* 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

25£z 

Hudson's  Bay     ..... 

1,000,000 

1 

12J, 

,  

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

ff 

**TB 

6f 

Do.  new    ....... 

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

78 

British  Columbia  Elec-  iDef. 

£1,200,000 

8 

Stock 

"i 

141* 

5| 

trio  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£1,200,000 

6 

Stock 

121 

4« 

(«)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3^%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-Sf 

87« 

4A 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

78« 

4J 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

JO/ 
*/O                   »>                         »l 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
102 

4 

1  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

100 

4 

3J%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

92 

38 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Both  the  province  of  Quebec  and  its  capital  city  have  placed 
loans  during  the  month.  The  amount  was  ^400,600  in  each 
case  and  the  terms  were  not  far  apart.  Whereas  the  4£  per  cent, 
stock  of  the  province  was  issued  at  102,  the  city's  stock,  bearing 
the  same  rate  of  interest,  was  issued  at  100.  The  Bank  of 
Montreal  was  the  issuing  house  in  both  cases.  The  proceeds 
of  the  provincial  loan  are  to  be  employed  in  financing  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  roads,  while  the  city's  loan 
was  for  water  service,  roads,  bridges,  street  lighting,  fire  protec- 
tion, exhibition  grounds,  hospital  and  similar  works. 
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The  usual  interim  dividend  of  2£  per  cent,  has  been  declared 
by  the  Bank  of  Montreal  for  the  quarter  ended  January  31,  1918, 
and  there  seems  every  prospect  of  the  full  financial  year's 
distribution  being  maintained  at  12  per  cent.,  as  was  paid  for 
1911-12.  The  announcement  of  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  Sir  Frederick  Williams  Taylor,  the  London 
manager  of  the  Bank,  was  received  with  lively  satisfaction  in 
the  City  of  London,  where  the  services  of  the  institution  and 
its  able  London  representative  as  the  leading  financial  link 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are 
fully  recognised. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  cautious  a  financial  policy  is  expounded 
as  that  expressed  by  the  Premier  of  Treasurer  of  South  Australia 
in  a  recent  speech.  After  explaining  that  the  State  was  in  a 
comparatively  comfortable  position  and  was  not  approaching  the 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 
4%      „ 

SSI 
7o         11               i> 

! 

' 
, 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

101 
96} 
84 

•IB 

otCHr-t-tS 

eo«  •* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
SJ%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49t 

100 
94 
78 

4 

q 

*& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%        ,,            „    JO 
3%          „            „    (0 

7,939,000 
4,834,334 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-24f 
1922-47t 

101 
94 
79 

3i 
*A 
4ft 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
34%       „           „       t) 
3%         „            „       0 
3%         i)            ii       0 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 

1004 
93 
89 
76 

4 

*t 

3$ 
3A 
3*1 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*%  Inscribed  (0  .     . 
3%        „           U  .     . 
3%        „          JO  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35t 
1915-35J 
1927; 

91 
84 
87 

«A 

ft 
3rt 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 

*'a             it               i» 

87                         .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

91 
100 
83 

5 

4 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
•arlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

99 

4J 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

5& 

Melbourne         Trams') 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

99« 

5 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
250,000 

1919 
1913 

lOOa; 
100* 

4 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

99* 

*& 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohofi  .     .     . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

12,000 
£130,900 

40,000 

6 

5 
100 

40 

6 
96x 

120 

5 
**» 

54 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 

14 
4 

122 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

40 
60 

96a; 
6| 

644 

5 

4J 
9} 

6A 

Do.  4A%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.l 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£519,459 
£1,015,060 

4 

100 
100 

104z 
86x 

£667,286 

5 

-100 

97iz 

51 

South  Australian  Company  £15 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£31 

P 

£15 
1 
10 

68 

3 

54 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

money  market  for  redemption  purposes  but  to  carry  out  big 
developments  in  its  public  works  policy,  which  must  ensure 
greater  prosperity,  Mr.  Peake  went  on  to  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  not  to  borrow  except  at  advantageous  rates, 
failing  which  the  works  authorised  would  have  to  wait. 

Referring  to  the  South  Australian  revenue  for  the  past  half- 
year,  the  Premier  pointed  out  that  the  railway  receipts  had 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  £34,000,  that  the  recent  rains  had 
immensely  benefited  the  crops,  and  that  the  harvest  was  such  as 
to  ensure  heavy  railway  traffic.  There  is  every  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  current  financial  year  will  yield  another  surplus. 

At  its  half-yearly  meeting  in  Sydney,  the  Commercial  Banking 
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Company  of  Sydney  has  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  ^660,248  carried  forward.  The  sum 
of  £40,000  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  bringing  it  up  to 
£1,580,000.  On  the  £250,000  of  new  capital  created,  payable  in 
instalments  extending  to  March  1913,  it  was  announced  that 
£239,553  had  been  received  up  to  December  31,  making  the  total 
paid-up  capital  at  that  date  £1,739,553. 

New  Zealand  has  been  represented  among  the  month's  new 
loans  by  an  issue  at  par  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  of  5  per 
cent,  twenty-year  Debentures  of  the  Auckland  Harbour  Board 
placed  through  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The  Debentures  form 
part  of  a  total  authorised  issue  of  a  million  sterling,  of  which  a 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds   .... 

266,300 

1914 

lOlx 

*A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

101 

3*g 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (<)    .     .     . 

17,228,932 

1940 

91 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

80 

4& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(()  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107a: 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

101 

5 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  15% 

12 

q 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

99 

4f 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     .  / 

200,000 

1926 

112x 

*tl 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

lll£x 

4S 

) 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

lOOx 

5 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

lOla; 

4 

j 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.  \ 
£7J  Shares  £2  J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5fo; 

5f 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

178,800 

1920 

97* 

6J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

lOlCB 

4$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  ) 
Loan                       ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106$ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

119J 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

100 

44 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4^ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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quarter  in  4£  per  Cents,  had  already  been  placed  in  London  and 
a  quarter  in  4  per  Cents,  in  New  Zealand.  The  prospectus 
showed  that  the  revenue  of  the  harbour  board  has  increased 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  £67,377  in  1903  to  £138,900 
in  1912,  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  port  of  Auckland  and 
the  difficulty  of  handling  the  constantly  increasing  traffic  have 
necessitated  the  building  of  further  wharfage  accommodation  and 
other  works. 

From  the  preliminary  statement  of  its  results  it  is  evident 
that  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  enjoyed  a  very  consider- 
able expansion  in  profits  during  the  past  year.  A  dividend  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  is  again  to  be  paid,  while  £20,000  has  been 
applied  in  reducing  the  purchase  price  of  the  National  Bank  of 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4£%  Bonds  .... 

341,700 

dwgs. 

101 

4$ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed      . 

3,729,995 

1923 

101 

»« 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1886         „ 

9,903,166 

1916-36* 

101 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3J%1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

15,066,244 
7,492,140 

1929-49f 
1933-43f 

96 

83x 

•a 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4A%  Bonds,  1876  .     . 

758,700 

1919 

102 

*i 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4%  Inscribed  (<      .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

102 

3$ 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

8J%         ,,      (t      -     - 

3,714,917 

1914-39f 

96 

SB 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%           „      (t      .     . 

6,000,000 

1929-49f 

82 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000     1923-53f 

91 

8A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

& 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

96 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,856,750 

1953 

98 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

98 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

*I 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

94 

±& 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

94 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

369,468 

1964 

96 

3 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     . 

1,250,000 

1939 

97 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

98 

y 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102J 

4J 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Red.     .     .     . 

£1,848,200 

5 

100 

85Js 

5}f 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

6i 

** 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2i 

3i 

6§ 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

a 

10 

U8 

11 

"8 

«& 

Standard  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

ill 

5i 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5| 

4 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

17| 

1 

2 

8f 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

IH 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

106 

444 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6* 

5 

4 

™B 

B| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2i 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

Si 

6& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  £130,000  is  placed  to  reserve  and 
£25,000  to  pension  fund.  In  the  accounts  for  the  preceding  year 
only  £50,000  was  placed  to  reserve  and  only  £5,000  to  pension 
fund.  In  spite  of  the  largely  increased  appropriations,  a  balance 
of  £20,000  still  remains  to  be  carried  forward  against  £27,800 
last  year. 

While  the  Transvaal  gold  output  for  the  last  months  of  1912 
showed  some  decrease  in  the  daily  average,  the  total  for  the  year 
showed  the  big  gain  of  £3,765,940  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year's  production.  The  progress  of  the  output  month  by  month 
for  the  past  six  years  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971    2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April  . 

3,133,383 

2,836,2671  2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 

3,311,794 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

June  . 

3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

July  . 

3,255,198 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

3,248,395 

3,030,360!  2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

3,176,846 

2,976,065   2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

3,265,150 

3,010,130   2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 

3,216,965 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

3,297,962 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  •    . 

38,757,560 

84,991,620.32,002.912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
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There  was  further  satisfactory  expansion  in  the  native  labour 
supply  for  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  during  December,  the  net 
increase  on  the  month  being  4,435  hands,  whereas  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  1911  the  increase  was  only  1,546.  The 
following  table  gives  the  returns  for  each  month  of  the  past 
two  years : 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Mouth. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  19 

11 

4,666 

183,268 

January  19 

12 

5,764 

184,046 

February 

6,166 

189,434 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

March 

4,023 

193,457 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

April 

871 

194,328 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

May 

3,936* 

190,392 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

June 

3,452* 

186,940 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

August 

1,772* 

179,810 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

September 

191* 

179,619 

September 

1,628 

180,739 

October 

425* 

179,194 

October 

1,319 

182,058 

November 

2,458* 

176,736 

November 

4,823 

186,881 

December 

1,546 

178,282 

December 

4,435 

191,316 

*  Net  IOM. 

Despite  a  considerable  falling-off  in  the  gold  output  from 
Rhodesia  during  December  the  total  for  the  year  constitutes  a 
record,  being  about  £60,000  in  value  above  that  for  1911,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement  giving  the  monthly  returns 
for  six  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

225,957 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December. 

218,661 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

2,707,368 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Rhodesia  during  the  month 
comprised  13,763  ounces  of  silver,  47  tons  of  lead,  19,119  tons 
of  coals  and  15,195  tons  of  chrome  ore. 
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CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

94 

33 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

82* 

4 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (J).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

103 

311 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t),     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

83 

«* 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3i%ins.(0 

1,485,733 

I918-43f 

93 

8i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

103 

3*1 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

93x 

3*1 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

88 

8« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

lOOx 

4. 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3$%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-54f 

98* 

3A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

81 

*& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-si 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£85 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 

(t)  Eligible  (or  Trustee  investments. 


f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

.raia 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,159,300 
£55,971,960 

q 

4 

99 
100 

90 
99$ 

w 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

5TS 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

H 

5 

5£ 

&fv 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

Of 

4£ 

„               „              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3J 

100 

85i 

*A 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


January  25, 1913. 


TKTJSTEE. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTBIBUTOBS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage -stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten, 
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44  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  otir  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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AN    IMPERIAL   ARMY 

BY  R  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

What  I  wish  to  stir  up,  to  foster  and  develop,  is  a  more  manly  and 
patriotic  spirit  in  the  nation—  a  spirit  which  shall  induce  our  youth  to  realise 
that  they  must  be  not  only  ready  but  prepared  to  guard  the  heritage  handed 
down  to  them.  I  wish  above  all  to  implant  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
energetic  patriotism  in  the  young  men  of  this  country—  first  and  immediately 
in  those  young  men  to  whom  happy  circumstances  have  rendered  the  earning 
of  a  livelihood  unnecessary  ;  but  ultimately  in  every  young  man  of  British 
blood,  rich  or  poor  ;  for  you  young  men  are  really  England,  you  are  Britain  ; 
and  yours  will  be  the  glory  of  this  victory  ;  yours  the  suffering  and  the  shame 
of  defeat.  [Earl  Roberts  at  Bristol,  February  14.] 

FOUE  great  movements  now  particularly  invite  the  sympathies 
of  the  British  Imperialist.  The  first,  aiming  at  effective  naval 
preparation,  occupies  the  largest  share  of  the  public  attention  ; 
and  the  wise  and  patriotic  action  lately  taken  by  the  Dominion 
Government  of  Canada  has  given  it  a  strong  additional  stimulus. 
The  second  is  that  which  favours  the  adoption  throughout  the 
British  Empire  of  a  system  of  preferential  trade,  ultimately 
leading  to  complete  fiscal  uniformity.  The  third  directs  its 
activities  towards  establishing  an  Imperial  Council,  which  would 
be  the  concrete  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the 
instrument  of  its  collective  will.  The  fourth,  in  which  Lord 
Eoberts  stands  prominent  as  the  great  protagonist,  most 
immediately  concerns  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  for 
its  objective  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  universal  compulsory 
military  training  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  essential  to  its  security 
against  invasion  and  conquest. 

In  a  general  sense  all  these  four  movements  are  interdepen- 
dent. Taken  together  they  aim  at  providing  a  sufficiency 
of  ships,  men  and  money  to  defend  the  Empire,  and  the 
VOL.  XXV.—  No.  146.  G 
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machinery  of  control  necessary  to  apply  its  material  resources, 
for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence,  to  the  best  use.  But  it 
is  the  last  that  now  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  urgency,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that,  throughout  the  British  Empire  to-day, 
there  is  a  universal  disposition  to  attach  more  importance  to 
naval  than  to  military  preparation.  The  word  "  defence "  is 
perpetually  dinned  into  our  ears ;  and  although  there  exists  both 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  her  over-sea  possessions  a  minute, 
though  obtrusive,  minority  of  persons  afflicted  with  a  Christianity 
somewhat  too  primitive,  who  affirm  that,  by  a  passive  and  prayer- 
ful attitude,  an  Empire  abounding  in  wealth,  and  therefore 
offering  the  strongest  temptations  to  foreign  covetousness,  may 
ensure  its  safety,  the  vast  majority  of  sane  Britons  agree  in 
holding  that  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  national  existence.  But  many  people  of  fairly  rational 
views  are  inclined  to  stop  here,  apparently  possessing  a  feeling 
of  repugnance  to  effective  military  preparation. 

The  "blue-water"  doctrinaire  too  often  labours  under  the 
delusion  that  once  the  Empire  is  provided  with  its  full  comple- 
ment of  Dreadnoughts,  cruisers,  submarines,  etc.,  all  that  need 
be  done  has  been  done.  Like  the  passive  resister,  he  scorns 
the  idea  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  would  regard  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  system  as  a  new  and  entirely  unprecedented 
outrage  on  British  freedom.  The  fallacy  of  this  common,  and,  to 
some  of  its  holders,  convenient  view  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to 
need  exposure.  In  pre-Norman  times,  everyone  not  ignorant  of 
the  mere  elements  of  English  history  knows,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Fyrd,  or  national  militia,  embraced  all  able-bodied  freeholders 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  in  the  realm,  each  man 
eligible  being  required  to  serve  for  at  least  two  months  yearly. 
This  ancient  army  of  defence  received,  for  a  time,  its  death-blow 
at  Senlac ;  but  in  a  modified  form,  and  under  feudal  conditions, 
was  revived  by  the  Norman  conquerors  after  that  catastrophe. 
In  the  year  1181,  by  the  famous  Assize  of  Arms,  Henry  II.,  to 
crush  the  revolt  of  a  powerful  party  among  the  baronage,  re- 
constituted the  old  national  force  under  its  original  name;  and  it 
was  employed  with  decisive  effect  by  the  first  Plantagenet  king 
and  several  of  his  successors. 

On  the  decay  of  feudalism  and  the  disbandment  of  the  local 
armies  of  retainers  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  the  militia  system 
came  into  existence.  Service,  however,  still  remained  compul- 
sory, the  recruits  required  in  each  county  to  make  up  the  pre- 
scribed quota  being  periodically  chosen  by  ballot.  The  argument 
that  compulsory  military  service  is  un-British,  therefore,  is  as  un- 
historical  as  it  is,  many  persons  of  quite  sound  minds  and  morals 
consider,  unmanly  and  unpatriotic.  It  has  lately  been  renounced 
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by  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Africa  ;  and  soon,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  rejected  by  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

The  disposition  to  ignore  the  fact  that  an  Imperial  Army  is 
the  natural  complement  of  an  Imperial  Navy  is  to  be  deplored ; 
and  the  sooner  it  gives  way  to  a  more  correct  appreciation 
of  the  necessities  of  the  position  the  better.  No  one  will 
deny  that,  for  the  safety  of  a  maritime  Empire,  the  command 
of  the  sea  is  the  first  requirement.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
Maritime  supremacy  is  often  a  condition  essential  to  success 
in  war,  but,  in  itself,  it  cannot  ensure  success.  The  fleet  is 
but  the  precursor  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  an  able  strategist. 
It  opens  the  path  for  invasion  ;  it  supplies  the  over-sea  expedition- 
ary force  with  all  its  requirements ;  it  destroys  the  enemy's  com- 
merce and  so  weakens  his  powers  of  resistance ;  it  serves  as  a 
floating  base  of  operations ;  but,  unsupported  by  an  effective 
army,  it  can  never  strike  a  really  decisive  blow.  At  best  it  can 
only  avert  defeat.  It  can  never,  by  itself,  achieve  victory. 

No  Englishman  worthy  of  his  race  would  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  the  British  Navy.  Of  its  illustrious  past  he  is 
proud ;  that  its  officers  and  men  to-day  are  fully  equal  in  skill, 
spirit,  devotion  to  duty  and  courage  to  their  ancestors  he  is 
entirely  confident.  But  it  were  dangerous  to  ignore  the  fixed  and 
natural  limitations  that  must  always  restrict  the  powers  even  of 
the  mightiest  fleets.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  naval  action 
ever  fought  has  finally  decided  a  contest  between  nations.  As 
human  beings  live  on  land,  and  derive  their  means  of  subsistence 
from  land,  it  necessarily  follows  that  battles  on  land,  not  those 
on  sea,  must  decide  all  great  international  struggles.  The  late 
General  Homer  Lea  has  particularly  emphasised  this  point, 
and  history  fully  supports  his  contention.  The  fate  of  Athens 
was  decided  at  Chaeronea ;  that  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalus  :  yet 
in  each  case  the  vanquished  held  the  command  of  the  sea  to 
the  last. 

Military  weakness  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  Holland, 
in  spite  of  her  great  maritime  strength.  The  cause  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  would  not  have  been  lost  at  Actium  had  the  ill- 
fated  triumvir  possessed  land  forces  capable  of  withstanding  the 
Eoman  legions.  It  was  the  subsequent  surrender  to  Octavius  of 
the  120,000  troops  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  East  that  added 
a  new  province  to  the  Roman  Empire.  An  invincible  fleet  with- 
out a  strong  supporting  army  is  but  a  bow  without  an  arrow 
—a  shield  without  spear  or  sword.  As  Lord  Roberts  not 
long  ago  reminded  us  at  Manchester,  the  British  Fleet  must 
continue  "  maimed  and  hampered  "  so  long  as  it  is  forced,  as  now, 
to  fulfil  the  "  r61e  of  an  army  of  defence."  The  anti-militarist 
Delilah  has  effectually  shorn  Neptune's  locks.  It  may  indeed  be 
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that,  not  long  hence,  dominion  over  the  air  will  also  mean 
dominion  over  both  land  and  sea.  But  that  day  has  not  yet 
come,  and,  till  it  arrive,  the  Army  will  remain  the  dominant  factor 
in  war. 

The  truth  of  the  oft-quoted  Napoleonic  maxim  that  offensive 
movements  constitute  the  best  defence  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  achievements  of  all  great  rulers  and  captains  from  the  days 
of  Alexander  and  Hannibal  to  those  of  Moltke  and  Yamagata ; 
and  we  see  it  yet  again  illustrated  to-day  in  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  Balkan  confederates  against  the  strongholds  of  their 
ancient  oppressors.  In  time  of  war  Moloch  is  a  better  counsellor 
than  either  Belial  or  Mammon,  although  the  latter  now  seems  to 
be  most  popular.  Passive  defence  generally  means  ultimate 
subjection.  Demosthenes  in  his  famous  comparison  of  the  tactics 
of  the  Athenians  to  those  of  unskilful  boxers,  who  merely,  after 
receiving  blows,  strove  to  protect  the  parts  struck,  exposing  others 
to  the  attack  of  their  assailants,  aptly  ridiculed  methods  of  war 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  those  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  admonitions  of  the  Philippics. 

That  similar  illusions  have  a  strong  influence  over  the  minds 
of  large  numbers  of  intelligent  British  citizens  to-day  can  hardly 
be  denied.  They  are  common  in  all  democracies,  and  are  only 
cast  aside  when,  as  in  France  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
the  masses  are  goaded  into  vigorous  action  by  intolerable  con- 
fusion and  suffering.  The  moral  effect,  also,  of  an  attitude  of 
passive  defence  must  always  be  most  injurious  to  those  who 
assume  it.  The  latter  fight  under  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  success  at  most  can  only  mean  salvation,  while  defeat  must 
mean  irretrievable  ruin.  The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
everything  to  gain,  but  little  to  lose.  Defeat  to  them  means 
only  a  temporary  repulse ;  success  the  spoils  of  victory.  They 
can  draw  perennial  "  reinforcement  from  hope  "  ;  their  adversaries, 
like  the  fallen  angel,  only  "resolution  from  despair." 

The  possibility  of  an  occasion  arising  in  the  near  future  when, 
to  ward  off  or  to  anticipate  the  blow  of  an  enemy,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  strike  at  and  disarm  him  first  by  invading  his  own 
territories  and  destroying  the  sources  of  his  strength,  should 
fairly  be  faced  by  British  statesmen  all  over  the  world.  The 
doctrine  that  a  determined  foe  can  be  tired  out  and  finally  con- 
verted into  a  friend  simply  by  holding  him  at  arm's  length  may 
be  preached  and  practised  in  the  nursery ;  but  it  is  out  of  place 
in  the  council  chamber. 

An  enterprising  enemy  will  always  in  the  end  find  a  way  of 
breaking  through  his  opponent's  guard,  if  he  himself  can  feel 
sure  that  no  home-thrust  is  to  be  feared.  The  retiarius  in  old 
days  probably  fared  ill  on  most  occasions  when  matched  against 
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the  gladiator  armed  with  sword  and  buckler.  And,  judging  by  a 
quite  recent  British  precedent,  were  the  modern  wielder  of  net 
and  trident  even  to  succeed  in  securely  enmeshing  his  antagonist, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  so  far  from  giving  him  his  quietus, 
the  victor  would  return  him  his  freedom  and  weapons  with  a  bow, 
and  bestow  on  him  also  a  handsome  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  discomforts  and  indignities  suffered. 

The  present  glaring  disproportion  between  the  strength  of 
the  British  Army  and  that  of  the  Navy  is,  indeed,  grossly  unfair 
to  the  latter.  For  in  the  event  of  war,  it  will  have  to  perform 
functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  land  forces.  It  will  be 
debarred  from  undertaking  vigorous  offensive  operations  because  a 
huge,  unarmed  population  in  the  British  Isles,  cowering  under 
fear  of  invasion,  will  demand  constant  protection.  Should  the 
Nelson  of  the  day  succeed  in  winning  a  second  Trafalgar  there 
would  be  no  troops  available  to  follow  up  the  success  by 
waging  another  triumphant  Peninsular  War.  The  enemy, 
baffled  for  a  time,  would  merely  have  a  thirst  for  vengeance 
added  to  a  thirst  for  booty.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  whole  British  Empire,  under  present  conditions, 
might  safely  be  defied  by  the  50,000  armed  mountaineers  of 
Montenegro  outside  the  range  of  its  Dreadnoughts. 

While  other  European  nations  have  increased  their  effective 
military  strength  fivefold  within  the  last  hundred  years,  Great 
Britain,  though  holding  her  own  in  the  stern  competition  of 
armaments  at  sea,  has  hopelessly  fallen  behind  on  land.  Her 
fighting  powers,  consequently,  are  now  in  a  dangerously  lop-sided 
condition.  One  of  her  arms  is  that  of  a  giant,  the  other  that  of 
a  dwarf.  Not  really  relatively,  but  actually,  the  British  Isles 
with  their  42,000,000  inhabitants  and  prodigiously  increased 
wealth  and  responsibilities,  have  retroceded  in  regard  to  military 
fitness  since  the  year  1813.  In  that  year  Great  Britain  possessed 
in  the  field  in  Europe  228,000  of  her  own  regular  troops,  besides 
32,000  foreigners  enrolled  with  them.  Vast  continental  armies 
also  were  maintained  by  means  of  her  subsidies.  In  India  she  had 
28,000  white  soldiers  and  200,000  sepoys.  Apart  from  these,  for 
purposes  of  home  defence  primarily,  though  to  some  extent 
available  for  active  service  abroad,  there  were  93,000  highly 
efficient  militia,  300,000  local  volunteers,  and  almost  70,000  well- 
mounted  yeomanry.  Thus,  altogether,  there  were  949,000  men 
under  arms  on  land,  of  whom  about  750,000  were  natives  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Nor  was  the  Navy  neglected.  In  the  same  year  the  latter 
included  1,009  vessels  of  all  kinds,  224  of  these  being  ships  of  the 
line ;  while  of  the  total  number,  613,  manned  by  158,000  seamen 
and  marines,  were  in  commission.  After  twenty  years  of  almost 
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unbroken  warfare  Great  Britain  then  faced  the  world  with 
1,107,000  men  in  arms,  900,000  of  these,  representing  just  5  per 
cent,  of  a  population  then  estimated  at  18,000,000,  being  native 
Britons.  The  figures  just  quoted,  and  others  of  a  very  instructive 
kind,  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  Alison's  '  History  of  Europe,' 
note  A,  Chapter  LXXIV.  They  make  clear  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  enlargement  of  its  terri- 
torial bounds  and  the  yet  greater  growth  of  its  wealth  and 
population,  the  British  Empire  to-day  is  considerably  weaker  for 
land  operations  at  least  than  it  was  in  the  year  of  Victoria. 

According  to  a  recent  Parliamentary  return  there  are  now  in 
the  British  Isles  approximately  130,000  men  belonging  to  the 
Regular  Army,  besides  38,000  in  foreign  possessions  outside  India, 
and  78,000  white  soldiers  in  the  latter  dependency.  The  coloured 
troops,  principally,  of  course,  stationed  in  India,  number  rather 
over  180,000  of  all  ranks  in  addition.  The  Imperial  contingents 
raised  by  various  native  princes  are  not  included  in  this  estimate  ; 
for  neither  they,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  native  troops  in  British 
service,  are  ever  likely  to  take  part  in  war  waged  outside  Asia. 
The  Territorial  Force,  reserves  and  volunteers  at  home  and 
abroad  muster  another  545,340  all  told;  but  the  efficiency  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  this  numerically  imposing  array  seems  to 
be  highly  questionable. 

The  Territorial  Force,  Lord  Roberts  told  us  at  Manchester, 
"  is  now  an  acknowledged  failure — a  failure  in  discipline,  a  failure 
in  numbers,  a  failure  in  equipment,  a  failure  in  energy."  A 
failure,  in  short,  in  everything  save  patriotism  and  courage, 
martial  virtues  that,  in  an  age  of  scientific  warfare,  have  become 
helpless  against  superior  weapons  and  training.  As  to  numbers, 
Lord  Roberts's  indictment  in  this  respect  has  been  corroborated 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  early  in  December,  stated  that  the  Territorials  were  then 
no  less  than  50,000  men  and  officers  short  of  their  full  strength.* 
A  scheme,  indeed,  based  on  the  grotesque  assumption  that,  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  a  belligerent  would  be  sufficiently  chivalrous 
or  supine  to  allow  his  adversary  six  months'  grace  before  attemp- 
ting an  invasion,  so  that  raw  military  material  might  be  converted 

*  Since  the  above  lines  were  written  the  report  of  Lord  Roberts's  second  speech, 
delivered  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  has  arrived.  The  warnings  contained  in  it 
are  fully  justified  by  the  official  figures  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Territorial 
Force  on  October  1,  1912,  quoted  by  Lord  Herschell  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Force,  it  seems,  is  now  51,600  men  short  of  its  full  establishment  of  313,000.  Only 
143,400  men  (a  large  proportion  of  these  being  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  could 
only  with  correctness  be  called  boys)  passed  the  musketry  test  and  spent  the  meagre 
period  of  eleven  days  in  camp,  undergoing  training  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  After  five  years'  trial  results  such  as  these  are  not  encouraging — 
except  to  a  possible  enemy.  (F.  A.  W.  G). 
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into  efficient  soldiery,  seems  rather  to  lie  within  the  domain  of 
comic  opera  than  that  of  responsible  statesmanship.  A  hope  may 
respectfully  be  ventured  that  the  people  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  outside  Dominions  will  speedily  recognise  the  rather 
apparent  truth  that  the  tasks  of  military  organisation  and 
direction  should  properly  be  entrusted  to  men  of  war  rather  than 
to  men  of  law. 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  English  militia  is  particularly  to  be 
deplored.  That  force,  as  it  existed  a  century  ago,  Sir  William 
Napier  declared,  "  differed  from  the  Eegular  troops  only  in  name." 
No  fewer  than  100,000  men  from  its  ranks  joined  the  British 
armies  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  and  distinguished 
themselves  alike  by  their  discipline  and  valour.  Taking  all  its 
miscellaneous  constituents  together  the  land  forces  of  the  British 
Empire  are  now  officially  estimated  to  number  rather  over 
970,000  men,  of  whom  only  some  700,000,  including  a  huge 
multitude  of  inefficients,  are  available  for  service  in  Europe.  But 
France  possesses  4£  million  men  trained  for  war,  Germany  about 
4|  millions,  while  Bussia  has  not  far  short  of  seven  millions.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  disparity  in  regard  to  military  strength 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  continental  rivals  was  far  less 
marked ;  yet  within  the  last  century  the  expansion  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  unprecedented,  and  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  its  rulers  correspondingly  augmented. 

The  requirements  of  that  Empire  for  purposes  of  effective 
defence  seem,  broadly  speaking,  to  be  three  in  number.  The  first 
is  a  paramount  Imperial  navy ;  the  second,  a  strong  Imperial 
army;  and  the  third  an  Imperial  council  vested  with  supreme 
control  over  both  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  A  British 
Kriegsverein  necesarily  connotes  a  Zollverein,  since  the  funds 
required  to  maintain  the  former  must  be  raised  by  means  of  the 
latter.  Into  the  very  intricate  questions  affecting  the  constitution 
of  a  supreme  Council  it  is  impossible  now  to  enter ;  but  this  at 
least  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence — to  be  really  useful  such  a 
body  must  possess,  not  merely  advisory,  but  mandatory  powers. 
A  council  only  competent  to  advise  would  be  a  mere  sham. 
While  Parliaments  were  chattering  over  its  recommendations,  the 
enemy  would  be  at  work  vigorously  carrying  out  preconceived 
designs.  The  functions  of  the  Council  should  include  everything 
connected  with  naval  and  military  preparation  (specially  qualified 
members  might  be  chosen  to  form  two  Committees,  the  one 
supervising  naval,  the  other  military  affairs  in  time  of  peace,  joint 
sittings  being  held  in  time  of  war),  the  appointment  of 
commanders,  the  control  of  lines  of  communication,  the  transport 
of  troops,  provisions  and  munitions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ordinary 
duties  pertaining  to  a  supreme  council  of  war. 
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The  immense  advantage  that  would  result  from  the  placing  of 
both  land  and  sea  forces  under  one  control,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  two  services,  is  apparent.  British 
history,  unfortunately,  supplies  many  melancholy  examples  both  of 
opportunities  lost  and  disasters  suffered  through  disagreements 
between  the  authorities  controlling  respectively  the  army  and  the 
navy.  Had  he  received  effective  naval  support  Cornwallis  would 
not  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  York  Town,  and  possibly 
the  ill-fated  Walcheren  expedition  might  have  achieved  something 
had  the  fleet  co-operated  zealously  with  the  land  force.  Complete 
agreement  both  in  design  and  execution  on  the  other  hand 
between  General  Wolfe  and  Admiral  Saunders  brought  about  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  Of  the  lamentable  and  costly  blunders 
committed  by  civilian  administrators  in  planning  expeditions  and 
campaigns  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak. 

Had  Pitt  accepted  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  and  thrown 
50,000  British  troops  into  Toulon  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  France  in  1793  Napoleon's  star  might  never  have  risen. 
Had  the  futile  West  Indian  and  Dunkirk  expeditions  been 
abandoned  later  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  co-operation  with  the 
Austrian  armies  in  Italy  urged  by  the  same  able  strategist  the 
Corsican  adventurer  would  have  been  crushed  at  Marengo.  Had 
the  40,000  fine  troops  wasted  in  the  ill-managed  attempt  against 
Antwerp  been  sent  to  Portugal,  Wellington  would  have  driven 
the  French  armies  in  rout  from  the  Peninsula  in  a  space  of  time 
far  less  than  the  seven  years  the  task  actually  took  to  accomplish. 
These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  similar  instances,  show  how  high 
has  been  the  price  paid  by  the  British  people  in  the  past  for 
civilian  control  of  warlike  operations.  If  a  system  essentially 
unsound  and  contrary  to  reason  be  not  soon  superseded  by  one 
more  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the 
teachings  of  history,  the  price  paid  for  the  next  display  of 
civilian  ineptitude  in  conducting  a  war  may  be  crushing  and 
irremediable  disaster. 

So  long  as  the  British  Empire,  no  matter  how  strong  it  may 
be  on  the  seas,  remains  unprovided  with  land  forces  adequate,  not 
only  for  purposes  of  home  defence,  but  for  those  of  giving  effective 
support,  if  need  be,  to  a  foreign  ally, — and,  when  an  opportunity 
may  arise,  of  invading  an  enemy's  territory  so  as  to  forestall  an 
attack,  it  cannot  claim  equality  with  nations  of  far  inferior 
potential  resources  in  arranging  the  world's  affairs.  Until,  in 
short,  Great  Britain  can  "  present  such  a  battle  front  by  sea  and 
land  that  no  Power,  or  probable  combination  of  Powers,  shall  dare 
to  attack  her  without  the  certainty  of  disaster"  as  the  veteran 
Field-Marshal  has  truly  declared,  her  position  among  nations  will 
remain  both  undignified  and  precarious. 
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How  then  are  Lord  Koberts's  requirements  to  be  met? 
Obviously,  the  first  step,  as  he  rightly  insists,  must  be  the  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  military  service  in  Great  Britain  and  in  all 
the  Dominions.  The  principle  that  citizenship  implies  also  soldier- 
ship  must  be  universally  recognised.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
not  less  than  three  millions  of  men  might  be  trained  to  arms  out 
of  the  55  millions  of  white  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  In  India 
and  the  Crown  Colonies  the  present  system  of  defence  would  be 
maintained,  with  the  modification,  perhaps,  that  Australian, 
African,  and  Canadian  troops  would  be  represented  in  the  white 
garrisons  of  such  possessions.  Out  of  the  available  three  millions 
of  trained  men  a  certain  proportion,  say  one-sixth,  might  be 
incorporated  in  special  legions  for  foreign  service,  the  remainder 
being  held  in  reserve  for  purposes  of  home  defence.  In  each  self- 
governing  province  of  the  Empire  there  would  thus  be  an  Imperial 
legion  subject,  with  kindred  bodies  elsewhere,  to  the  control  of  the 
supreme  Council,  and  a  local  army  of  defence  controlled  in  time 
of  peace  by  the  local  authority. 

In  this  way  a  striking  force  of  500,000  picked  men  scattered 
throughout  the  British  world  would  always  be  disposable  for  over- 
sea operations,  arrangements  having  been  made  beforehand  for 
their  rapid  transport  wherever  required.  Should  trouble  break 
out  in  India  or  China,  the  60,000  or  so  men  forming  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  contingents  would  be  at  hand  to  take  effective 
action ;  Canada  from  her  geographical  situation  could  afford  "  first 
aid  "  to  the  mother  country  herself ;  South  Africa,  equidistant  from 
both  England  and  India,  could  extend  a  helping  hand  to  either 
country  if  need  arose.  With  the  facilities  for  sea  mobilisation 
possessed  by  the  Empire  the  transport  of  troops  from  one  portion 
to  another  could  expeditiously  be  achieved ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
progress  of  modern  electric  science,  all  parts  of  the  Empire  would 
be  within  speaking  distance  of  the  centre  of  authority.  Under 
such  a  system,  instead  of  insignificant  detachments  of  hastily 
equipped  and  only  partially  trained  volunteers  dribbling  in  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  occurred  not  long 
ago  in  South  Africa,  powerful  and  thoroughly  efficient  corps  would 
at  once  be  despatched  wherever  needed.  Time  would  not  be  lost ; 
and  every  military  student  is  aware  that  the  first  blow  struck  in 
war  is  usually  the  most  effective.  Both  the  Japanese  and  the 
Bulgarians  have  lately  given  us  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth. 

At  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  goal  of  adequate  preparation  for  war,  either  by 
the  mother  country  or  by  any  of  her  daughter  States.  The 
latter,  certainly,  have  no  right  to  reproach  the  former  for  her 
tardiness  in  accepting  the  principle  of  universal  military  service. 
Australia's  school-boy  army  is  still  only  fit  to  take  the  field  on 
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festive  and  ceremonial  occasions.  Canada  hangs  back.  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  only  beginning  to  buckle  on  their 
armour.  But  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  an  early  martial 
renaissance  throughout  the  Empire,  stimulated  by  a  perception  of 
the  dangers  that  menace  it,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
union  and  defensive  and  offensive  solidarity. 

With  a  truly  Imperial  Army  and  Navy,  both  based  onla  uniform 
system  of  compulsory  service  and  controlled  by  a  representative 
Imperial  Council  sitting  and  deliberating  in  secret,  and  including 
military  and  naval  experts  of  the  highest  rank — with  powerful 
striking  forces  distributed  over  the  world,  each  unit  prepared  to 
embark  at  once  at  the  call  of  danger  and  to  co-operate  in  the 
common  cause — a  paramount  fleet  to  guard  the  ocean  highways, 
and,  behind  all,  the  armed  manhood  of  the  Empire,  no  further 
reasons  for  anxiety  'and  trepidation  would  exist.  The  Pax 
Britannica  would  be  assured.  But  the  measures  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate and  unify  the  fighting  resources  of  the  Empire  must  be 
taken  soon,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  A  great  crisis  in  the  world's 
affairs  is  rapidly  approaching.  It  may  be  that,  as  in  the  troubled 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cataclysmic  political  and  social 
changes  will  again  be  heralded  by  "  the  glare  of  burning  cities 
and  the  shriek  of  strangled  nations."  Do  not  let  us  beguile  our- 
selves with  the  fallacious  idea  that  premonitory  tremors  always 
precede  the  earthquake,  and  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
affected  to  escape  its  desolating  ravages. 

How  profoundly  the  most  sagacious  statesmen  may  err  in 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  Pitt  who,  in  his  budget  speech  delivered  in  1792,  used 
these  confident  words  :  "  For  although  we  must  not  count  with 
certainty  on  the  continuance  of  our  present  prosperity  during 
such  an  interval,  yet  unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe, 
we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we 
may  at  the  present  moment."  In  February  1793,  only  a  few 
months  later,  the  terrible  succession  of  wars  began  which  lasted 
for  over  twenty  years.  Diplomacy  is  often  but,  in  Lord  Curzon's 
phrase,  a  "  colossal  hypocrisy."  An  English  Foreign  Minister 
only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Franco-Prussian 
War  stated  in  Parliament  that  there  was  "not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky."  Experience,  indeed,  almost  justifies  the  generalisation 
that  the  more  talk  one  hears  about  peace,  the  more  danger  there 
is  of  war.  Hope  for  the  best  but  prepare  for  the  worst  is  the 
golden  rule  of  statecraft. 

Pedantic  constitutionalism  might  raise  the  objection  to  the 
scheme  just  outlined  that  it  would  remove  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Empire  from  Parliamentary  control.  In  a  direct  sense  it  certainly 
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would,  and  so  much  the  better.  The  more  the  business  of  pre- 
paration for  war  and  the  conduct  of  military  operations  are 
removed  from  political  influences  the  less  danger  there  is  of 
inefficiency,  confusion  and  corruption.  Let  strategists  and 
experts  in  the  science  of  warfare  deal  with  problems  to  the  study 
of  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives.  Some  of  the  most 
disastrous  episodes  in  British  military  history  were  attributable  to 
the  intermeddling  of  political  busybodies  in  affairs  concerning 
which  they  possessed  no  knowledge. 

The  egregious  waste,  muddling  and  delay  that  characterised 
the  conduct  both  of  the  Crimean  and  the  Boer  Wars  arose  from 
the  incompetency  of  a  War  Office  managed  by  civilians.  In 
regard  to  the  selection  of  officers  for  high  command  the  present 
system  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  social  or  politioal  influence  still  exercises  more  weight 
in  deciding  appointments  than  real  merit.  A  competent  council 
of  experts  would  not  place  at  the  head  of  a  nation's  armies  a 
mere  carpet  knight,  a  voluble  Parliamentarian  like  Burgoyne,  or 
a  Court  favourite  like  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Nor  would  such  a 
body  supersede  a  Rodney  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  triumph 
merely  to  reward  a  political  supporter  of  the  ruling  party. 
Experience  has  so  conclusively  proved  the  failure  of  political 
control  exercised  over  naval  and  military  affairs  that  the 
argumentum  ad  judicium  is  superfluous. 

However,  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  might  be 
inclined  to  fear  the  establishment  of  a  military  oligarchy  in  the 
form  of  an  Imperial  Council,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  financial  control  would  remain  with  the  various  Parliaments  of 
the  Empire,  which  would  from  time  to  time  vote  the  funds 
required  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  an  efficient  check  would 
always  exist  on  any  arbitrary  tendencies  that  might  otherwise 
possibly  develop.  The  weak  point  of  the  scheme,  unfortunately, 
lies  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  Frugal  or  refractory 
popular  assemblies  would  be  much  more  likely  to  withhold  the  funds 
necessary  to  ensure  efficient  preparation  for  war  than  to  receive 
periodic  and  unwelcome  visits  from  Buonaparte  or  Colonel  Pride. 
But  in  present  circumstances  this  risk  must  be  taken,  for  it  is 
unavoidable. 

"  In  the  contact  of  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive,"  Homer 
Lea  wrote  with  great  truth  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  last 
work,  "  a  confederated  form  of  government  is  the  weakest."  In 
the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  that  which  contains  the 
sentence  just  quoted  the  writer  formulates  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  seven  conditions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  British 
supremacy.  Of  those  conditions,  unhappily,  not  one  is  yet  fully 
fulfilled,  and  only  two,  the  third  and  the  seventh,  can  be  said  to 
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be  in  process  of  fulfilment.  The  basic  fact  that  what  is  conven- 
tionally termed  the  British  Empire  is  not,  in  the  true  sense,  an 
Empire  at  all  but,  excluding  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  simply 
a  federation  of  self-governing  States,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
There  is  no  real  Imperial  Government.  What  passes  under  that 
name  is  merely  a  body  possessed  of  authoritative  functions  in 
regard  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Dependencies,  but  only 
advisory  functions  as  regards  the  three  great  Dominions  and  tne 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  whose  aggregate  territories  embrace 
about  two-thirds  of  all  those  now  under  the  British  flag. 

What  the  situation  seems  to  demand  is  centralisation  of  power 
for  the  purposes  of  defence ;  decentralisation  of  power  for  those 
of  economic  development.  A  bureaucracy,  though  a  tyrant  in 
times  of  peace,  may  prove  a  saviour  in  the  day  of  danger.  For  it 
means  cohesion,  strength  and  unity  of  purpose.  Permanent  safety, 
after  all,  demands  in  a  certain  degree,  proportioned  to  the  urgency 
of  each  successive  occasion,  the  sacrifice  of  individual  freedom. 
The  Roman  dictatorship  exemplified  this  principle.  Had  the 
ancient  Greeks  been  wise  enough,  in  times  of  grave  national  peril, 
to  bestow  autocratic  powers  on  men  of  proved  capacity  like 
Marius,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  instead  of  placing  demagogues  of 
the  Cleon  type  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  they  might  long  have 
preserved  their  independence. 

The  collapse  of  the  ancient  Athenian  federation  at  the  first 
serious  shpck  should  warn  British  statesmen  and  patriots  to-day 
of  the  perils  of  their  own  position.  The  awful  fate  that  befell 
Athens,  the  torch-bearer  of  civilisation,  stands  as  an  eternal 
warning  to  democracies,  always  self-indulgent,  wayward,  over- 
confident of  their  security,  and  neglectful  of  preparation.  The 
Athenians  paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  abuse  of  liberty  and  the 
misuse  of  power.  Two  radiant  centuries  of  glory  and  freedom 
were  followed  by  two  thousand  years  of  degradation  and  bondage. 
A  brief, ibrilliant,  tropical  day  was  succeeded  by  a  long  arctic  night. 
In  the  "  dead  repose  of  despotism"  the  descendants  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  poets  and  philosophers  sank  to  the  level  of  bondsmen. 
Many  another  flourishing  and  enlightened  race,  also,  in  days  gone 
by  has  paid  the  penalty  of  selfishness  and  neglect  in  being  driven 
forth  from  its  Eden  into  the  wilderness  by  the  flaming  sword 
of  war. 

That  sword  may  assail  the  British  Empire,  vast,  wealthy, 
populous,  yet  dangerously  vulnerable  and  weak,  at  any  moment ; 
and  if  its  inhabitants  would  escape  the  fate  that  ultimately 
overtook  every  nation  in  the  past  when  it  ceased  to  remember  that 
greatness  and  wide  dominions  must  always  be  supported  by  power, 
measures  must  be  taken  without  delay  to  organise  and  perfect  its 
resources,  not  merely  for  passive,  but  for  active  defence.  Its 
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rulers  must  finally  renounce  the  complacent  optimism  which  has 
always  invited  disaster;  they  must  rise  above  the  miserable 
futilities  of  party  strife,  the  curse  of  all  and  the  ruin  of  many 
democracies  ;  they  must  manfully  face  the  fact  that  the  Empire 
is  in  danger,  and  strive  in  every  way  possible  so  to  marshal  and 
strengthen  its  forces  that  the  inevitable  day  of  battle  shall  also  be 
the  day  of  victory. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNE. 

TASMANIA,  January  13,  1913. 


AN   ENGLISHMAN'S  VIEWS  ON  ONTARIO. 

In  an  interesting  booklet  entitled  "  Improved  Ontario  Farms 
for  Old  Country  Farmers,"  the  author,  Mr.  Copping,  presents  a 
pleasing  picture  of  conditions  and  industries  in  many  parts  of  that 
province.  In  common  with  other  visitors,  he  observes  that 
conditions  in  Ontario  are  very  much  like  those  in  the  old  land. 
To  go  from  rural  England  to  Southern  Ontario  he  tells  us  is 
merely  to  step  from  one  settled  and  civilised  country  to  another. 
Save  for  the  adventure  of  a  week  on  the  ocean,  it  is  much  like 
migrating  from  Perthshire  to  Cornwall.  Settled  and  civilised 
Southern  Ontario  is  as  large  as  England,  and  like  England  it  is 
divided  into  counties,  many  of  which  follow  the  English  names. 
Thus,  there  is  a  Kent,  an  Essex  and  a  Middlesex,  as  well  as  an 
Oxford,  a  Norfolk,  a  Lincoln,  a  Durham,  a  Northumberland  and  a 
York ;  another  part  of  Great  Britain  being  represented  by  Perth, 
by  Elgin,  by  Lanark,  and  by  Renfrew.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  British  farmer  is  a  more  careful  farmer  than 
the  Canadian.  That  is  natural,  because  in  a  country  where  returns 
are  secured  without  much  trouble,  the  tendency  is  to  become 
a  little  negligent.  This  gives  point  to  the  author's  belief  that 
substantial  as  are  the  returns  secured  by  the  average  native-born 
farmer  in  Ontario,  returns  still  more  substantial  are  secured  by 
the  farmer  who  hails  from  England  or  Scotland,  because  his 
methods  are  better.  It  is  however  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
practical  guidance  given  to  farmers  by  the  Ontario  Government 
for  many  years  past  has  resulted  in  a  general  increase  of  efficiency, 
and,  in  many  cases,  Ontario  farmers  are  using  the  most  modern 
and  best  methods  of  farming  while  the  fruit-growers  are  expert 
scientists  in  fruit  culture. 
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OUR   FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 
THE    NEAR    EAST 

WHEN  last  I  wrote  the  Balkan  and  Turkish  delegates,  who 
assembled  at  St.  James's  Palace  to  settle  terms  of  peace,  after 
spending  six  weeks  in  conference,  were  on  the  eve  of  returning 
to  their  respective  countries.  The  Government  at  Constantinople 
had  been  expelled  from  office  and  Nazim  Pasha,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Turkish  army,  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin. 
And  all  this  happened  in  sight  of  peace,  for  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  further  resistance  was  impossible,  and  knowing 
the  exchequer  to  be  empty,  had  virtually  accepted  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Balkan  States. 

Warlike  operations  quickly  broke  out  afresh  and  have  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  present  time.  For  this 
condition  of  things  we  have  to  thank  the  Young  Turks,  and  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  Adrianople  being  saved  and  every  prospect 
of  the  allies  entering  Constantinople  the  fall  of  the  new  Turkish 
Government  may  be  regarded  as  imminent.  Little  authentic 
news  regarding  the  situation  is  allowed  to  reach  this  country,  so  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  hostilities  cannot  last  much  longer, 
and  that  before  many  days  are  over  we  shall  have  the  delegates 
back  at  St.  James's  Palace  and  peace  negotiations  will  be 
renewed — this  time,  let  us  hope,  with  every  prospect  of  reaching 
a  final  and  permanent  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Czar  have 
been  in  communication  through  the  agency  of  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
who  was  specially  charged  with  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  ruler  of  Austria-Hungary.  Letters  have  passed  between 
their  majesties,  but  the  exact  purport  of  these  communications 
has  not  yet  transpired.  Eeports  circulated  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  letters  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  credence.  To 
the  world  at  large  the  correspondence  is  a  sealed  book.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  ground  for  the  rumour  that,  while  as 
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regards  the  broad  question  of  peace  the  views  of  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary  remain  unchanged,  on  matters  more  directly 
concerning  the  administrative  policies  of  the  two  Powers  some 
friction  has  arisen.  In  certain  quarters  it  is  said  that  the  friction 
had  its  origin  in  the  question  of  mobilisation  and  disbandment ; 
in  other  quarters  equally  worthy  of  credit  this  is  denied.  In  any 
event  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  differences  whatever  they  are, 
if  not  altogether  removed,  have  materially  softened  down  with  the 
interchange  of  views  between  the  two  monarchs.  It  is  possible 
that  Russia  has  not  quite  forgotten  the  position  in  which  she  was 
placed  some  little  time  back  by  the  combined  action  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  blame 
Austria  rather  than  Germany  for  what  followed. 

ENGLAND  AND   GERMANY 

To  those  of  us  who  desire  to  see  feelings  of  closer  friendship 
existing  between  England  and  Germany,  the  month  just  closing 
has  been  an  eventful  one.  In  Berlin,  both  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  Herr  von  Jagow  have  spoken, 
while  in  London,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  the  German 
Emperor's  birthday,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  Kaiser's  newly- 
appointed  representative  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  made  his 
first  important  public  statement  since  his  arrival  in  this  country. 

All  three  utterances  were  directed  towards  the  maintenance 
of  European  peace,  and  fostering  good  relations  between  the 
two  nations,  but  in  discussing  their  effect,  first  place  must  be 
given  to  the  Grand  Admiral's  speech  seeing  that  it  dealt  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  strength  of  the  German  and  British  navies, 
a  question  that  hitherto  has  proved  the  chief  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  an  Anglo -German  rapprochement. 

When  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  introduced  his  naval 
estimates  a  year  ago,  he  laid  down  a  standard  in  battleships  as 
essential  for  this  country  to  follow.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
he  observed  that  "  the  actual  standard  of  new  construction  which 
the  Admiralty  has  in  fact  followed  during  recent  years  has  been 
to  develop  a  60  per  cent,  superiority  in  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought 
type  over  the  German  Navy  on  the  basis  of  an  existing  fleet 
law."  But  he  was  careful  to  say  that  he  must  not  be  taken 
as  agreeing  that  the  ratio  of  16  to  10  could  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  preponderance  for  British  naval  strength  as  a  whole 
above  that  of  the  next  strongest  naval  power,  and  that  should 
addition  be  made  to  the  German  programme,  the  British 
Admiralty  would  build  two  extra  ships  for  each  German  ship 
added.  Again,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  following 
July,  he  made  it  clear  that  vessels  provided  by  the  Dominions  were 
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not  included  in  the  60  per  cent.,  while  his  forecast  would  again 
have  to  undergo  a  change  in  the  event  of  a  considerable  pro- 
gramme being  undertaken  by  one  of  the  Mediterranean  Powers. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  British  naval  policy  in  the  matter 
of  standard  as  laid  down  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  last 
year. 

Grand  Admiral  Tirpitz,  presumably  by  way  of  reply,  made 
his  statement  in  the  course  of  a  debate  which  took  place  early  in 
the  present  month  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  Eeichstag  which  sat  to  consider  the  German  Navy  Estimates 
for  the  financial  year  1913.  These  proceedings  were  held,  as  is  the 
custom,  in  private,  but  an  authorised  precis  was  issued  at  the 
time  attributing  to  the  Grand  Admiral  the  following  important 
pronouncement : — 

Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  went  closely  into  the  utter- 
ances of  the  English  Minister  of  Marine  in  March  of  last 
year,  that  a  ratio  of  10  to  16  between  the  German  Baltic 
Fleet  and  the  English  Baltic  Fleet  is  acceptable  for  the  next 
few  years.  He  for  his  part  took  the  point  of  view  that  he 
too,  as  the  head  of  his  department,  would  have  no  objections 
at  all  to  raise  against  this. 

Since  then  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  have  been  circulated 
and  have  appeared  in  the  German  press.  Accepting  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  report,  the  Times  correspondent  sends  to  his  journal  a 
translation  of  the  main  statement  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 
This  fuller  statement  I  take  leave  to  reproduce  in  view  of  the 
great  interest  it  has  aroused  in  this  country  :— 

I  am  the  first  who  would  welcome  gladly  the  arrival  at 
an  understanding  with  England.  To  make  comparisons 
about  proportionate  strengths  is  very  difficult.  The  numbers 
of  ships  do  not  alone  afford  any  correct  comparison.  There 
are  also  the  type  of  ship,  the  age  of  the  ships,  and  other 
factors  which  can  hardly  be  compared.  Last  year  the 
English  Minister  of  Marine,  Mr.  Churchill,  made  such  a 
comparison.  But  in  doing  so  he  left  gaps  open.  He  stated 
that  the  English  Dreadnoughts  are  at  present  to  the  German 
Dreadnoughts  in  a  ratio  of  1 '6  to  1.  In  my  opinion  this 
ratio  is  for  the  battle  fleet  acceptable.  It  expresses  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  intend  and  also  have  not  intended  to  enter 
into  competition  with  England.  It  gives  us  a  measure  of 
power  such  that,  it  is  difficult  to  attack  us.  This  measure  of 
power  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  Navy  Law. 

We  do  not  need  more.  There  can  be  no  question  of  our 
desiring  to  proceed  aggressively  in  regard  to  England,  for 
aggressive  procedure  requires  a  considerable  superiority.  We 
have  always  insisted  that  we  are  not  aiming  at  a  Navy  as  large 
as  the  English  Navy.  The  Navy  which  we  require  is  provided 
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by  the  Navy  Law.  We  had  to  choose  between  giving  by 
means  of  a  sufficiently  strong  Navy  an  adequate  protection 
to  our  growing  trade  and  to  our  industry,  or  standing  always 
hat  in  hand.  We  chose  the  former  course.  The  unsatisfied 
wishes  (zuriickgestellte  Wiinsche)  of  the  naval  authorities,  of 
which  I  spoke  last  year  in  the  Eeichstag,  refer  not  to  an 
increase  of  the  Navy,  but  to  a  more  rapid  substitution  of  new 
cruisers  for  some  old  cruisers.  Even  the  last  Navy  Bill  has 
to  do  less  with  this  moderate  strengthening  of  the  fleet  than 
with  the  purpose  of  making  our  battle  fleet  more  rapidly 
ready  for  war.  This  became  necessary  because  of  the  modern 
development  of  types  of  ship,  introduction  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  concentration  of  ships  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
other  things.  There  does  not  exist  an  intention  to  proceed 
beyond  the  present  framework  of  the  Navy  Law.  I  hope 
that  by  these  words  I  have  allayed  any  uneasiness  which  has 
arisen. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  on  ratios, 
nor  do  I  propose  to  read  into  the  Grand  Admiral's  statement 
anything  more  or  anything  less  than  what  it  contains.  I  prefer 
to  take  the  main  principles  involved  and  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  manner  in  which  those  principles  are  affected  by  the 
admissions  made  by  the  head  of  the  German  Navy.  First 
of  all  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  First  Lord's  speech  when 
introducing  his  estimates  last  year  was  a  conciliatory  speech  so 
far  as  it  related  to  German  naval  preparations,  while  it  also  laid 
down  a  basis  for  an  understanding.  The  next  point  to  emphasise 
is  that  the  Grand  Admiral's  speech  was  also  conciliatory  in  tone, 
and  while  avoiding  all  controversial  matters  included  the  intima- 
tion that  he  would  himself  be  the  first  "  to  welcome  gladly 
the  arrival  at  an  understanding  with  England."  Here  then  we 
have  a  bridge  over  which  both  parties  can  travel  without  any 
danger  of  collision. 

But  the  Grand  Admiral  does  not  stop  on  the  threshold.  He 
proceeds  to  draw  from  the  expression  that  the  ratio  above  quoted 
is  for  the  German  battle  fleet  "  acceptable,"  the  conclusion,  and 
the  only  possible  conclusion,  that  Germany  does  not  intend  and 
has  never  intended  "  to  enter  into  competition  with  England." 
This  measure  of  power,  he  adds,  is  maintained  by  means  of 
the  Naval  Law,  "  we  need  no  more."  Then  by  way  of  further 
emphasis,  "  there  can  be  no  question  of  our  desiring  to  proceed 
aggressively  in  regard  to  England,  for  aggressive  procedure 
requires  a  considerable  superiority,"  a  statement  of  fact  which  is 
incontestable.  The  remainder  of  the  extract  explains  the  genesis 
of  the  German  Navy,  and  is  directed  to  show  that  the  purpose  in 
view  is  that  of  protection  and  not  of  attack.  Addressing  his 
audience  the  Grand  Admiral  concludes  his  observations  on  this 
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phase  of  his  subject  by  putting  forward  the  hope  that  what  he 
has  said  may  have  "  allayed  any  uneasiness  which  has  arisen." 
I  have  quoted  these  words,  as  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  Grand  Admiral's  speech  has  gone  very  far 
towards  achieving  the  same  object  in  both  countries.  Indeed, 
after  so  frank  and  friendly  an  exposition  of  policy  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  doubt  can  any  longer  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
people  as  to  the  purport  of  Germany's  fleet. 

On  the  subject  of  negotiations  which  it  is  ofttimes  alleged 
have  taken  place  between  the  two  Powers  concerning  an  agree- 
ment in  the  matter  of  naval  armaments,  the  Grand  Admiral 
says : — 

Nothing  is  known  here  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
England  to  enter  into  naval  negotiations.  It  is  absolutely 
inaccurate  to  say  that  we  have  ever  rejected  such  a  proposal. 
If  we  arrive  at  a  serviceable  agreement  the  Navy  Law  has 
done  its  work.  But  in  case  of  a  formal  agreement  guarantees 
for  carrying  it  out  are  necessary.  There  lies  the  difficulty. 
If,  moreover,  two  parties  desire  to  conclude  a  difficult 
bargain,  which  is  to  satisfy  them  both,  one  of  them  must 
not  run  to  meet  the  other  with  open  arms.  Such  intricate 
matters  must  be  handled  with  foresight  and  skill  between 
man  of  business  and  man  of  business. 

This  statement  is  both  statesmanlike  and  practical.  It  may 
be  that  some  way  will  be  found  by  means  of  mutual  under- 
standing for  stopping  the  building  of  battleships  either  by  this 
country  or  by  Germany  against  each  other.  Indeed,  the  Grand 
Admiral's  speech  seems  to  indicate  that  such  an  understanding  is 
not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility.  But  when  you  come  to  a 
formal  agreement  that  is  another  matter.  Such  a  document 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  guarantees,  and  how  can 
guarantees  be  given?  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  until  we 
arrive  at  the  day  when  all  wars  shall  cease  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  publicly  proclaimed  it  will  be  difficult  to  formulate  a 
deed  which  shall  set  a  final  limit  to  all  preparations  for  defence 
whether  by  land  or  sea.  No,  each  nation  must  work  out  its 
own  salvation  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  Each  nation  must 
base  its  naval  programme  on  its  own  requirements,  but  it  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  those  requirements  are  for 
the  purpose  of  defence  or  attack.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has 
given  us  the  assurance  that  Germany  is  not  building  her  fleet 
either  for  attack  or  against  England.  It  is  true  this  assurance 
has  been  given  before  and  has  failed  of  its  purpose.  But  this 
time  it  is  accompanied  by  a  basis  for  an  understanding,  and  that 
has  never  been  done  on  any  previous  occasion.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  two  Powers  to  take  counsel  together  and  to  end  once  and 
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for  all  the  possibility  of  any  unfriendly  feeling  again  arising,  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  regards  the  question  of  naval 
strength. 

I  come  now  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Herr  von  Jagow. 
Naturally  his  speech  deals  with  the  more  general  situation.  As 
is  well  known,  Germany  and  this  country  have  been  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  other  Powers  in  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  relations  of  both  countries 
that  England  and  Germany  have  never  allowed  individual  differ- 
ences either  between  themselves  or  with  third  parties  to  interfere 
with  the  close  unity  that  has  existed  between  the  two  Governments 
as  regards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Balkan  claims. 

In.  this  connection  Herr  von  Jagow's  statement,  made  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  offers  additional 
proof  of  Germany's  friendly  sentiments  towards  this  country.  I 
give  the  text  as  published  :— 

One  of  the  last  statements — the  very  last,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken — which  my  predecessor  delivered  in  the  Beichstag 
referred  to  our  relations  with  England.  Herr  von  Kiderlen 
then  pointed  out  that  during  the  whole  of  the  recent  crisis 
our  relations  with  England  had  been  relations  of  peculiar 
confidence.  He  referred  to  the  good  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  an  understanding  among  all  the  Powers  by  the  frank 
conversations  conducted  in  complete  confidence  between 
London  and  us  during  all  phases  of  this  crisis.  He  expressed 
the  expectation  that  the  conversations  would  continue  to 
render  this  service. 

„  It  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state,  on 
the  first  occasion  offered  to  me  for  speaking  in  this  place, 
that  this  explanation  has  been  completely  fulfilled.  The 
intimate  exchange  of  opinion  which  goes  on  between  us  and 
the  English  Government  has  contributed  very  considerably 
to  the  removal  of  difficulties  of  many  kinds  which  had  arisen 
during  the  last  few  months.  We  have  now  seen  that  we  not 
only  have  with  England  points  of  contact  of  a  sentimental 
kind,  but  that  common  interests  exist  as  well.  I  am  no 
prophet,  but  I  indulge  in  the  hope  that,  on  the  ground  of 
common  interests,  which  in  politics  is  the  most  fruitful 
ground,  we  can  continue  to  work  with  England  and  perhaps 
reap  the  harvest.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  we  are  dealing  with  tender  plants,  which  we 
must  not  by  premature  treatment  or  words  prevent  from 
coming  to  flower. 

Here  again  we  have  an  expression  of  views,  made  by  one 
holding  an  important  official  position  in  Germany  and  made  on 
an  important  occasion.  As  the  Times  very  truly  observes,  com' 
menting  on  both  speeches  :  "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  welcome  these 
statements.  Obviously  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit  friendly  and 
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reasonable  towards  ourselves."  In  a  recent  article  of  mine  con- 
tributed to  these  pages  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  Germany 
and  England  can  get  on  so  well  over  one  matter,  why  should 
they  not  get  on  equally  well  over  other  matters.  After  all,  the 
common  purpose  and  the  common  interest  of  both  countries  is 
the  advance  of  industry  and  the  spread  of  civilisation.  In  the 
latter  cause  they  have  worked  together  in  South  Africa  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  Com- 
mercial rivals  they  will  always  be,  but  rivalry  in  commerce  is  the 
common  prerogative  of  all  nations.  Russia  and  France,  equally 
with  Germany,  are  commercial  rivals  of  this  country,  and  so  it  will 
always  remain.  But  that  in  no  way  affects  the  Franco-British  or  the 
Russo-British  ententes.  If  then  it  be  true,  and  Herr  von  Jagow 
tells  us  it  is  true,  that  "  the  intimate  exchange  of  opinion  which 
goes  on  between  us  and  the  English  Government  has  contributed 
very  considerably  to  the  removal  of  difficulties  of  many  kinds 
which  had  arisen  during  the  last  few  months,"  it  certainly  should 
not  be  impossible  to  extend  the  venue  and  see  what  an  intimate 
exchange  of  opinion  can  do  towards  removing  other  difficulties 
which  block  the  way  to  closer  union  between  the  two  nations. 

The  third  speech  mentioned  is  that  made  by  Prince  Lichnowsky 
on  the  occasion  of  the  German  Emperor's  birthday.  Here  again 
we  have  another  friendly  advance  on  the  part  of  Germany  towards 
England.  After  recalling  the  fact  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
had  found  a  second  home  in  our  "  beautiful  country,"  and  alluding 
to  the  encouragement  of  commercial  relations  with  all  friendly 
people,  "  the  most  important  task  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century 
of  the  German  Emperor's  reign,"  the  Ambassador  went  on  to 
say:— 

It  must  have  been  specially  evident  to  you  during  the 
last  few  months  that  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  regards  it  as  its  paramount  duty  to  work  in  accord 
with  our  allies  and  in  harmony  with  the  friendly  British 
Government  to  maintain  European  peace,  and  wherever 
differences  of  opinion  arise,  which  are  unavoidable  in  political 
life,  to  employ  our  influence  to  bring  about  an  adjustment. 
The  two  Governments  working  thus  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
confidence  and  common  aims  have  so  far  succeeded,  with  the 
help  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  in  always  keeping  open  the 
way  to  an  understanding ;  and  are  striving  to  approach  in  the 
same  spirit  the  solution  of  any  problems  which  may  arise. 

We  may  therefore  express  the  hope  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Ambassadors  who  have  been  brought  together  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  lead  to  the 
desired  goal — the  preservation  of  peace.  With  a  good  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  with  both  resolved  to  advance  unremittingly  the  work 
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of  industrial  development,  I  believe  we  may  look  forward 
without  anxiety  to  whatever  vicissitudes  the  future  may 
bring  forth. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  speech  was  directed  to  the  growth 
of  German  patriotism  and  the  devotion  of  the  Kaiser  to  the 
service  of  the  Fatherland,  and  His  Excellency  ended  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  discourse  by  stating  that  the  German 
Emperor  is  a  true  friend  to  this  country  and  possesses  a  personality 
specially  adapted  "  to  draw  the  two  nations  yet  closer  together," 
a  statement  which  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  will  readily 
and  enthusiastically  endorse.  After  speeches  such  as  these  there 
remains  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  closer  relations,  except  that 
it  is  obvious  there  no  longer  exists  any  anti-British  feeling  in 
Germany,  and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  there  no  longer 
exists  any  anti-German  feeling  here. 

In  conclusion  let  me  record  the  very  great  pleasure  felt  by  all 
classes  of  the  British  community  at  the  betrothal  of  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  only  daughter  of  the 
German  Emperor.  The  fact  that  the  match  is  a  love  match  and 
not  an  arranged  affair  has  also  a  happy  omen,  more  especially  as 
the  betrothal  ends  an  hereditary  feud  of  very  long  standing. 
Above  all  we  rejoice  because  both  prince  and  princess  are  closely 
related  to  our  own  royal  family  :  Prince  Ernest's  great-grand- 
father was  a  son  of  George  III.  and  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
the  great-grandfather  of  England's  present  King.  Similarly 
through  another  son  of  George  III.,  the  first  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Prince  is  a  blood  relation  of  Queen  Mary's.  Not  only  then 
will  the  union  of  the  Houses  of  Hohenzollern  and  Guelph  syn- 
chronise with  the  spirit  of  modern  Germany,  but  it  forges  another 
link  in  the  family  chain  that  so  closely  connects  the  reigning 
families  of  both  countries. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  alliance  will  awaken  old 
memories  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  and  German  people  and 
so  help  on  the  efforts  now  being  made  on-  both  sides  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  and  warmer  appreciation  of  each  other's 
aims  and  aspirations  ? 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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INDIA'S  NEED  OF  BRITAIN 

BY  A.  E.  DUCHESNE 

IN  considering  the  problems  connected  with  Indian  administra- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  any  idea  that  India  is 
homogeneous,  either  from  the  geographical,  the  racial,  the  religious, 
the  linguistic,  or  the  historical  point  of  view.  If  we  survey  her 
surface  we  find  every  variety,  ranging  from  the  arid  deserts  of 
Eajputana  and  the  Southern  Panjab  to  the  water-logged  jungles 
and  rice-fields  of  Bengal;  from  the  austere  calm  of  the  snowy 
ranges  to  the  fecundity  of  the  Mysore  Ditch;  from  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Lyallpur  to  the  cocoanuts  and  casuarinas  of  the 
Coromandel  coast.  There  is  more  affinity  between  the  Teuton 
and  the  Celt,  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  than  there  is 
between  the  Toda  and  the  Burman,  the  Brahmin  and  the  Chamar, 
the  Pathan  and  the  Bengali. 

The  distance  of  aeons  of  our  time  separates  the  crude  religious 
feeling  of  the  Sonthal  from  the  highly  developed  philosophy  of 
the  disciple  of  Vivekananda.  The  intense  personal  spirituality  of 
the  devout  Moslem  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  chill  negation 
of  the  orthodox  follower  of  Gautama  Buddha.  The  scientific 
phonetics  of  the  Devanagri  tongues  contrast  vividly  with  the 
almost  formless  clutter  of  the  aboriginal  Bhil.  History  has  no 
record  of  a  united  India ;  it  holds  only  the  story  of  race  after  race 
pouring  into  the  peninsula,  as  the  storm  waters  break  over  the 
basin  of  the  hollow  lands.  Among  the  300  millions  of  her 
population  India  reckons  100  races,  dozens  of  religions,  and 
scores  of  tongues.  In  mental  idiosyncrasy  and  moral  character- 
istics we  find  the  same  diversity.  Some  are  warriors  by  hereditary 
instinct,  some  subtle  courtiers  by  the  use  of  generations,  some 
astute  traders  by  the  practice  of  centuries.  Some  are  mono- 
gamists, others  practise  polygamy.  Some  follow  the  principles  of 
primogeniture,  others  allow  inheritance  only  in  the  female  line. 
Some  are  frankly  polyandrous,  among  others  the  wife  is  secluded 
from  all  male  gaze  save  that  of  her  one  lord  and  husband.  Many 
are  under  an  intensely  theocratic  dispensation.  Here  the  Brah- 
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min  is  above  all.  Elsewhere  there  is  an  autocracy,  sometimes 
modified  by  a  form  of  feudalism.  Many  communities  are  plainly 
democratic. 

And  all  these  diverse  elements,  racial,  religious,  linguistic,  are 
interwoven  and  intermingled  into  that  bewildering  kaleidoscopic 
medley  which  we  call  India.  A  lifetime  spent  in  the  closest 
study,  the  most  patient  observation,  might  enable  a  man  of 
capacity  to  realise  something  of  one  language  and  its  literature, 
one  creed  and  its  rites,  one  race  and  its  customs.  And  yet  there 
are  those  of  our  race  who  devote  one  quarter  of  one  year  to  the 
study  of  Indian  problems  on  the  spot,  and  return  satisfied  with 
their  achievement. 

From  this  medley  of  races,  this  successive  influx  of  peoples, 
it  follows  that  till  the  advent  of  British  rule  India  never  knew 
peace  within  her  borders.  Her  history,  so  far  as  there  are  any 
records  or  even  legends  to  reveal  it,  records  a  succession  of 
invasions.  As  it  has  been  well  put,  we  have  the  clash  of  dynasty 
against  dynasty,  the  butchery  of  usurper  by  usurper,  and  the 
overthrow  of  kingdom  by  kingdom.  "  Vae  victis  was  the  only 
cry  known  on  the  battlefields  as  the  last  invader  or  usurper 
marched  to  conquest ;  the  royal  palace  reeked  with  blood,  and 
the  death  cries  of  the  relatives  of  the  last  despot  were  drowned 
in  the  blare  of  the  horn  and  ithe  din  of  the  tom-tom.  -This 
tragedy  was  generally  followed  by  a  deep  sullen  hush.  Then 
when  the  new  usurper  had  lapsed  into  a  soft  licentious  luxury 
and  the  time  was  again  ripe,  another  usurper,  crouching  like  a 
tiger  in  the  jungle  grass,  sprang  on  the  unwary  potentate,  seized 
his  throne,  and  repeated  the  same  tale  of  butchery  and  bloodshed 
with  all  its  ghastly,  gory  details." 

Such  is  India's  history  prior  to  the  establishment  of  British 
supremacy.  The  method  of  that  establishment  does  not  altogether 
furnish  material  for  our  proud  contemplation.  Plunged  into  an 
atmosphere  of  dissension  and  treachery,  urged  on  by  commercial 
instinct  rather  than  by  statesmanlike  policy,  the  pioneers  of 
British  influence  in  the  East  were  perhaps  not  untainted  by  their 
sinister  environment.  But  out  of  that  crash  and  turmoil  of 
opposing  forces  and  conflicting  ambitions,  that  confused  medley 
of  treacherous  under-currents,  there  has  arisen  the  stately  fabric 
of  impartial  British  rule. 

Those  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rule  have  no 
light  or  simple  task.  First  and  foremost  they  have  to  preserve 
order.  This  involves  not  only  the  police  arrangements  necessary 
in  all  civilised  countries  to  prevent  crimes  against  person  or 
property,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  various 
jarring  sections  of  the  populace.  Probably  few  of  my  readers 
have  seen  a  Mohurrum  tazzia  procession,  or  a  car  festival  of 
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some  Hindu  deity,  but  many  know  something  of  the  sectarian 
bitterness  which  exists  between  Orangeman  and  Nationalist  in 
Ireland,  or  the  same  classes  of  the  population  in  Liverpool. 
Imagine  this  bitterness  intensified  by  racial  and  climatic  differ- 
ences, deepened  by  the  Oriental  fervour  and  simplicity  of  religious 
feeling.  Picture  this  state  of  things  as  existing  in  the  India  I  have 
tried  to  portray,  and  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
volcano  whose  destructive  lava  the  Indian  administration  has  ever 
and  anon  to  divert  into  innocuous  channels. 

Besides  this  sectarian  jealousy,  there  are  other  forces  at  work 
inimical  to  law  and  order.  There  are  wild  frontier  tribes  to 
be  subdued  and  taught  the  arts  of  peace.  The  wily  Pathan,  the 
long-haired  Biluch,  the  Naga  or  the  Shan  of  the  North  East ;  all 
present  their  administrative  problems.  There  are  whole  tribes 
within  the  borders  who  can  only  be  classified  as  criminal,  whose 
rehabilitation  is  one  of  the  never-ending  tasks  of  Government. 
In  a  population  of  hundreds  of  millions,  whose  diversity  is  as  great 
as  their  numbers,  this  task  of  preserving  order  is  then  one  of  some 
complexity. 

Internal  order  is  co-related  to  the  preservation  of  national 
peace.  During  the  last  century,  while  Europe,  America,  Africa, 
and  the  rest  of  Asia  have  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  invasion 
and  armed  conflict,  India  has  enjoyed  an  absolute  tranquillity. 
The  shield  of  Britain  has  sufficed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  inevitable.  This  portion  of  the 
Imperial  task  has  been  adequately  and  satisfactorily  performed. 

In  a  survey  of  India  we  must  sooner  or  later  encounter  the 
picturesque  figure  of  the  reigning  prince.  From  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore,  and  their  compeers,  down  to 
the  smallest  baron  clinging  grimly  to  his  salute  of  seven  guns, 
these  survivals  of  a  feudal  past  constitute  a  most  important  part 
of  India's  population  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  complexity 
of  her  administration.  The  relations  of  each  to  the  Central  Power 
are  regulated  by  treaty,  by  statute,  by  custom,  by  an  inviolable 
etiquette.  Their  rights  within  the  bounds  thus  laid  down  are 
strictly  observed :  their  duties  are  plainly  discernible,  their  old- 
time  mutual  jealousies  have  been  obliterated  in  a  splendid  loyalty 
to  the  figure  of  the  Sovereign ;  their  former  autocratic  rule  is 
rapidly  merging  into  an  enlightened  and  statesmanlike  regard  for 
their  subjects  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  productive  of  the 
most  admirable  administration.  British  rule  has  evoked  and 
preserves  this  loyalty  ;  British  comprehension  and  diplomacy  has 
allayed  the  erstwhile  mutual  jealousy;  British  example  has 
inspired  and  sustained  this  statesmanship. 

Impartiality  is  the  prime  requisite  of  a  successful  rule  among 
these  differing  elements.  Neither  race  nor  religion  must  constitute 
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any  claim  to  favour  nor  any  bar  to  justice.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law  the  pariah  must  rank  with  the  Brahmin,  there  must  be  no 
distinction  between  Briton  and  Hindu,  between  Christian  and 
Moslem,  between  Sepoy  and  ryot.  The  Sircar  itself  must  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  it  has  framed,  the  poorest  peasant  and  the 
worst  criminal  must  alike  have  the  right  of  appeal.  The  belief 
in  the  strict  impartiality  of  justice  is  an  essential  to  successful 
administration. 

But  in  this  age  it  is  not  sufficient  that  internal  and  external 
peace  should  be  preserved,  that  justice  should  be  administered 
strictly  and  impartially.  The  country  must  advance  along  the 
lines  of  modern  progress.  Education  must  therefore  be  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  It  must  aim  at  the  correction  of  gross 
superstition  inimical  to  the  general  well-being,  and  must  not 
infringe  upon  any  principle  of  genuine  religious  belief.  It  must 
impart  sound  ideas  of  citizenship,  including  correct  notions  of 
sanitation,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  corporations.  Its 
curricula  must  distinguish  between  the  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions ;  between  the  sons  of  princes  and  those  of  peasants ;  between 
those  destined  to  the  office  or  the  profession  and  those  intended 
for  agriculture  or  handicraft.  It  must  hold  out  a  possibility  of 
attainment  in  the  English  language  and  in  modern  science,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  allowing  not  a  shadow  of  neglect  to  fall  on  the 
vernaculars  or  the  noble  Indian  systems  of  philosophy.  It  must 
provide  recruits  for  the  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  professions. 
It  must  ensure  that  there  are  sufficient  members  of  the  various 
Government  services  in  all  grades  from  executive  to  menial.  It 
must,  in  short,  aim  at  the  development  of  intellect  and  character 
and  the  enhancement  of  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the 
people. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  adequately  for  these  varying  needs 
is  immense.  A  bold  endeavour  has  been  made  to  grapple  with 
the  gigantic  and  manysided  problem.  We  have  Rajkumar 
Colleges  for  the  sons  of  princes  and  nobles ;  arts  colleges  for  the 
middle  class  student ;  medical,  law,  and  engineering  colleges  for 
the  professions  ;  high,  middle,  and  primary  schools ;  Sanskrit  Tols 
and  Mutts.  We  have  curricula  regulated  by  the  five  Indian 
Universities ;  we  have  Government  codes  ranging  from  the 
simplest  primary  instruction  in  the  vernaculars  up  to  the  matri- 
culation.;  or  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  for  European  scholars. 
We  have  classes  in  book-keeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
kindred  subjects.  We  have  lectures  in  science  and  hygiene. 
We  have  a  flood  of  text-books  in  English  and  some  twenty 
or  thirty  vernaculars.  We  have  gymnasiums  and  gymnastic 
instructors.  We  have  introduced  cricket,  football  and  other 
British  games. 
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Whether  our  curricula  have  been  entirely  successful ;  whether 
our  rigid  religious  tolerance  has  not  led  to  a  neglect  of  character 
forming  elements  in  our  educational  system ;  whether  there  has 
not  been  too  much  of  the  material  and  too  little  of  the  spiritual 
elements  :  these  are  doubts  with  which  many  thoughtful  men 
are  beginning  to  be  assailed.  But  at  any  rate  knowledge  has 
been  spread,  and  enlightenment  in  the  Western  mode  has  been 
made  a  desideratum  among  the  peoples,  a  high  standard  of 
attainment  in  science,  pure  and  applied,  in  medicine  and  in  law, 
has  been  achieved.  All  this  has  been  done  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Such  arrangements  have 
been  made  that  the  orthodox  Brahmin,  the  sincere  Moslem,  the 
devout  Buddhist,  the  earnest  Christian  and  steadfast  Jew,  the 
resolute  Zoroastrian,  may  all  partake  of  the  intellectual  banquet 
without  jostling  each  other,  or  of  necessity  neglecting  the  Vedas, 
the  Koran,  the  sayings  of  the  Master,  the  Gospels,  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  Zend-Avesta. 

Among  the  myriads  of  India's  population  we  find  certain 
races,  the  Autochthons  of  the  land  who,  perennially  depressed 
under  the  Brahmin  dispensation,  have  for  ages  been  regarded  as 
outside  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  the  Pariahs  of  Madras  or  the  Dheds  of  Bombay  convey 
a  deep  and  lasting  pollution  by  their  touch,  nay,  more,  their 
shadow.  Against  them  is  the  chain  drawn  across  the  Agraharam, 
the  Brahmin  street :  to  them  are  allotted  all  the  most  repulsive  of 
the  tasks  incidental  to  the  life  of  the  community ;  the  water  of  the 
Brahmin  well  is  not  for  them ;  to  one  dying  of  thirst  such  water 
must  be  given  in  a  particular  way  lest  the  water  and  the  giver  be 
alike  defiled  by  this  act  of  common  humanity ;  no  share  of  the 
Brahmin's  worship  is  allotted  to  them;  their  presence  in  the 
sacred  fane  is  a  pollution  so  awful  as  to  be  almost  unthinkable  ; 
prone  in  the  dust  they  must  fall  as  the  Brahmin  passes,  lest  their 
shadow  profane  the  awful  embodiment  of  divinity.  Souls  have 
they  none,  of  humanity  in  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  scarce  a 
vestige. 

It  is  Britain's  self-imposed  task  to  raise  these  races,  to  restore 
to  them  their  self-respect,  to  replace  their  servile  fear  by  a 
justifiable  confidence  in  an  impregnable  justice,  to  evoke  in  them 
those  feelings  of  humanity  and  that  capacity  for  self-advancement 
which  ages  of  ruthless  and  soul  annihilating  oppression  have 
completely  obliterated.  As  a  complement  to  this  the  Briton 
generally,  whether  official,  merchant  or  missionary,  has  by 
precept,  and  above  all  by  example,  to  arouse  in  the  superior 
castes  some  recognition  of  a  common  humanity,  some  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  those  whom  they  have  conquered  and  so  long  held 
in  thrall. 
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Finally  any  enlightened  Government  must  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  must,  in  a  land  in  which 
individual  initiative  is  practically  unknown,  take  the  lead  in  all 
experiments  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  As  the  primary 
and  most  extensive  landlord  it  must  study  all  the  problems  con- 
nected with  irrigation,  forestry,  fertilisation,  breeding,  and  im- 
proved agricultural  machinery.  It  must  encourage  the  exploiting 
of  mineral  resources,  and  must,  maintain  a  well  equipped  Geolo- 
gical Survey,  and  must  as  a  branch  of  its  administrative  activities, 
have  officials  who  are  experts  in  the  commercial  aspects  of 
geologic  lore.  It  must  encourage  all  research  which  has  an 
economic  end  in  view.  It  must  so  arrange  its  legislation,  its 
fiscal  policy,  its  mining  regulations,  its  forest  rules,  its  legal  codes, 
as  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  development  of  manufactures. 
It  must  plan  and  carry  out  lines  of  communication,  whether  by 
water,  road  or  rail,  so  as  to  lend  every  assistance  to  nascent  or 
established  industries. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  India  differs  from  Western 
countries,  inasmuch  as  its  inhabitants  have  never  experienced  that 
eager  desire  for  material  advancement  which  has  influenced  our 
race.  There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  that  alert  inventive- 
ness to  which  we  owe  our  steam  engines  and  ships,  our  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  our  industries  and  our  manufactures.  I  am  not 
certain  that  our  ideals  are  in  any  way  higher,  or  that  meditation 
is  necessarily  on  a  lower  plane  than  action,  but  India  has  now  for 
weal  or  woe  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  "Western  activities, 
and  the  Government  has  to  take  up  the  task  which  in  the  West 
mainly  devolves  on  individual  initiative.  It  has  to  plan  the  rail- 
ways and  canals,  to  devise  schemes  of  irrigation,  to  undertake  all 
works  of  public  utility.  It  has  to  encourage  the  use  of  capital, 
whether  British  or  Indian.  Slowly  the  influence  of  government 
is  being  felt  and  indigenous  capital  is  becoming  more  and  more 
accessible  for  investment  in  industrial  projects.  Many  years 
must,  however,  elapse  before  the  necessity  for  Government  action 
and  external  capital  will  have  passed  away.  Till  that  time 
arrives,  till  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  people  may  safely  be  left 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  the  quasi-paternal  relation  of 
Government  must  subsist. 

The  task  of  British  government  in  India  as  I  have  outlined 
it  is  necessarily  a  heavy  one.  What  are  our  qualifications  for  its 
proper  performance  ? 

First  of  all  to  our  hitherto  unchallenged  maritime  supremacy 
we  owe  the  isolation  of  India  from  the  throes  of  world  conflict. 
The  sad  fate  of  Spain's  American  and  Asiatic  colonies  shows  how 
powerless  is  a  nation  whose  navy  has  fallen  into  decay.  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  may  be-  better  off  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
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than  under  the  banner  of  Spain,  but  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of 
Spain's  naval  power  at  the  first  onslaught  with  the  consequent 
passing  away  of  her  colonial  dominion  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
lot  of  India,  safeguarded  from  all  shocks  of  external  warfare,  and 
reposing  securely  behind  the  impregnable  defence  of  Britain's 
mighty  navy. 

The  external  peace  thus  ensured  would  be  of  little  value  were 
Britain  unable  to  preserve  the  armistice  which  exists  at  present 
between  the  jarring  racial  and  religious  elements  of  India's  teeming 
millions.  The  austere  aloofness  from  partisanship  which  is  the 
outcome  of  our  rigid  policy  of  religious  tolerance  has,  if  it  has  not 
gained  the  love,  at  any  rate  commanded  the  respect  of  the  various 
Indian  communities.  We  might  have  attempted,  as  did  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  Luzon  and  Goa,  to  enforce  our  own  religious 
convictions  on  a  subject  people.  We  might  have  done  so,  but 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same  internal  misery  and  weakness 
which  have  allowed  Spain's  colonies  one  by  one  to  drop  from  her, 
and  have  left  Portugal  with  but  a  contemptible  fragment  of  her 
once  mighty  dominion.  An  enlightened  policy  of  non-interference, 
broad-based  on  a  generous  tolerance,  has  enabled  India  to  preserve 
its  own  faiths  and  its  own  domestic  institutions,  widely  varied  as 
these  are,  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

For  a  willing  obedience  to  law  there  must  be  loyalty,  and  no 

loyalty  is  possible  which  is  not  based  on  a  personal  respect. 

Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  India,  where,  among  the  majority 

of  the  races,  the  figure  of  the  sovereign  is  the  focus  of  a  sentiment 

always  powerful  and  at  times  almost  fanatical.     Our  monarchical 

constitution  has  provided  an  embodiment  of  our  rule  in  the  person 

of  our  monarch  which  has  evoked  a  sentiment  of  intense  personal 

loyalty  of   the  utmost  value  to  good  government.     During  the 

life-time  of  Queen  Victoria  there  were  many  evidences  of   this 

loyalty  to  the  person   of   the  sovereign,  and  the  feeling  was,  if 

anything,  deepened  and  intensified  when  there  came  to  the  throne 

her  son,  who  has  had  much  actual  contact  with  the  chiefs  and 

leaders  of  India  in  the  land  of  their  birth.     To  the  Indian  a 

personal  rule  is  everything,  and  the  Viceroy,  as  the  Vicegerent  of 

the  distant  monarch,  is  regarded   as  personally  empowered   by 

him  to  administer   the  country.     Such  a  personal  delegation  is 

intelligible  to  millions,  whom  a  mere  abstraction,  animated  by  no 

soul,  of  legal  and  administrative  power,  leaves  cold  and  impassive. 

Thus  safeguarded  from  external  aggression  and  provided  with 

a  centre  for  their  loyal  devotion,  the  Indian   peoples  have  yet 

to  be  ruled  and  directed  by  the  men  of  our  race  who  are  on  the 

spot.     Have  they  any  fitness  for  the  task?    Well,  they  come 

of  a  race  having  settlements  in  every  region   and   every  clime. 

From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  frozen  north  to  the   sunny  isles 
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of  the  Pacific  our  race  is  scattered.  From  the  ultra-democratic 
Dominion  of  Australia  to  the  sagacious  autocracy  of  Sarawak, 
men  of  British  blood  are  found  following  every  species  of 
occupation  and  administering  every  variety  of  government. 
Bound  down  by  no  cast-iron  theories,  springing  from  no 
doctrinaire  philosophic  stock,  influenced  by  no  preconceived 
notions  of  a  single  dispensation  adequate  to  all  needs  and  in 
all  circumstances,  the  Briton  is  able  to  bring  to  the  problems 
confronting  him  a  robust  commonsense  and  a  willingness  to 
adapt  himself,  which  has  saved  him  from  many  a  vicious  error, 
and  has  enabled  him  to  profit  by  wise  counsel  and  ripe  experience. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  led  away  by  no  specious  theories  as  to 
a  universal  solvent  of  differing  problems.  He  has  been  saved 
from  the  fate  of  those  who  would  prescribe  for  the  dweller  in 
the  tropics  the  furs  and  the  blubber  of  the  Esquimaux.  He 
has  sought  local  solutions  for  local  problems,  and  belonging 
to  no  formal  school  of  politics,  has  brought  to  the  adjustment 
of  administrative  detail  a  broadmindedness  which  has  proved  an 
admirable  safeguard  against  the  excessive  and  injurious  zeal  of 
proselytising  fervour. 

The  basic  traditions  of  the  Indian  services  are  justice,  accessi- 
bility, tolerance,  impartiality,  and  firmness.  On  these  bases  rest 
whatever  of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  those  of  our 
race  who  have  built  up  in  the  East  the  stately  fabric  of  our 
rule.  They  have  replaced  anarchy  by  order.  They  have  codified 
and  arranged  vast  systems  of  jurisprudence,  embodying  what  was 
best  of  Roman,  British,  Hindu,  and  Moslem  law.  They  have 
respected  the  rights  of  races  and  religions.  Every  man's  life 
and  property  is  safeguarded  whether  he  be  of  high  or  low  degree. 
The  honour  of  women  is  the  special  care  of  the  law.  Education 
is  fostered  and  open  to  all.  Commerce  and  industrial  progress 
are  especially  encouraged.  Railways  and  communications,  canals 
and  irrigation,  are  sedulously  looked  after.  Wealth  has  enormously 
increased,  material  prosperity  is  everywhere  increasingly  evident. 
Save  for  the  misguided  few  there  is  every  confidence  in  British 
power  and  justice. 

Were  Britain  to  withdraw  from  India,  the  whole  of  this  stately 
fabric  would  crash  to  irretrievable  ruin.  There  would  be  a 
hideous  welter  of  confusion.  Those  who  have  suspended  their 
mutual  jealousies  under  the  pressure  of  the  suzerain  power  would 
fly  at  one  another's  throats.  Afghan  and  Pathan  from  the  North- 
West  would  at  once  rush  in  on  a  path  of  rapine  marked  by  blood 
and  fire.  The  sturdier  races  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  superior 
pretensions  of  the  intellectuals  and  the  literati.  The  Bunnia, 
trembling  in  the  midst  of  his  hoard,  would  bend  his  listening  ear 
for  the  dreaded  tramp  of  the  predatory  Maratha  horse.  From 
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his  eyrie  in  the  mighty  Himalayas  would  swoop  down  the  lord  of 
the  sturdy  Goorkha  hillmen,  bent  on  recovering  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Doon.  Of  central  administration  there  would 
remain  not  one  vestige.  Commerce  would  be  paralysed,  railways 
would  drop  into  ruin  and  decay.  Docks  would  be  useless,  internal 
trade  would  be  limited  to  the  chaffer  of  the  village  mart.  Wealth 
would  disappear,  destroyed  by  violence,  hidden  by  fear,  or  dissi- 
pated by  disuse.  Slowly,  as  the  throes  of  convulsion  died  away 
in  the  peace  of  exhaustion,  the  stronger  races  would  come  into 
power,  some  in  one  place,  some  in  another.  The  innate  genius 
of  the  Moslems  would  assert  itself. 

During  the  latter  years  of  British  rule,  they  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  educational  standard  we  have  set  up.  Their 
proud  abstention  from  the  vulgarities  of  competitive  examination 
has  allowed  them  to  drop  behind  in  the  race  for  position.  Their 
devotion  to  their  Koran  has  rendered  them  perhaps  too  indifferent 
to  the  beauties  of  Shakespere  or  the  philosophies  of  Mill  and 
Spencer.  Their  loyal  abstention  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
political  excitement  has  caused  their  merits  and  their  claims  to  be 
overlooked.  Hence  we  have  lately  become  accustomed  to  an 
India  represented  in  the  minds  of  the  British  public  by  the 
Brahmin  lawyer,  the  Deccani  devotee  of  the  Shivaji  cult,  the 
worshipper  of  Durga  the  terrible  mother,  all  vociferous  in  their 
reiteration  of  the  shibboleths  of  Western  Radicalism. 

Behind  all  this,  less  in  the  public  eye  because  less  vociferous, 
is  the  strong  force  of  Moslem  solidarity.  Led  by  men  possessed 
of  statesmanlike  genius,  comprising  the  most  virile  and  martial 
races  of  the  peninsula,  the  Moslems  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  There  still  runs  through  their  veins  the  sublime  inspira- 
tion of  the  Prophet.  They  are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  self- 
restraint.  They  have  ideals,  lofty  ideals,  to  which  they  are  with 
more  and  more  precision  conforming  in  their  daily  life.  From 
their  race  has  sprung  a  long  line  of  imperial  rulers,  the  glory  of 
India's  past.  To  their  ancestors  India  owes  its  architecture,  the 
framework  of  its  administration,  a  great  part  of  its  jurisprudence, 
the  general  idea  of  its  military  system,  and  the  guiding  principles 
of  its  revenue  codes  and  its  local  governments.  It  is  to  Moslem 
scribes  that  we  owe  all  we  have  of  pre-British  records  in  India. 
Before  them,  we  are  confronted  with  a  chaotic  mass  of  monstrous 
fables  and  contradictory  legends. 

Thus  fitted  by  physical  character,  by  mental  idiosyncrasy,  by 
the  inheritance  of  centuries  of  statesmanship,  by  the  tradition  of 
a  succession  of  great  emperors  and  enlightened  rulers,  for  the 
task  of  governing,  the  Moslems  would  inevitably  rise  superior  to 
the  other  factions  in  that  distracted  India  which  we  are  just  now 
contemplating.  But  they  would  be  weakened  by  the  preliminary 
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struggle,  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  rest,  impotent  beyond 
the  land  boundaries,  open  to  attack  from  the  sea,  on  which  they 
could  have  no  navy.  Ere  long,  then,  some  naval  power  would 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  India  would  once  again  pass  under  the 
dominion  of  a  foreign  nation.  Were  it  Russia,  she  would  have 
exchanged  her  present  happy  condition  for  one  of  misery  under  an 
absolute  autocracy.  Look  at  Finland  and  realise  how  little  regard 
is  paid  to  treaties  and  agreements  when  they  conflict  with  the 
harsh  policy  of  an  overweening  national  consciousness  expressed 
in  a  personal  tyranny  acting  through  an  irresponsible  bureaucracy. 
Were  it  Germany,  the  Teutonic  ideal  is  incompatible  with  that 
high  degree  of  personal  liberty  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  to  bestow  and  foster.  No  sane  man  will  for 
a  moment  assert  that  the  state  of  India  would  be  improved  by  a 
substitution  of  any  other  suzerainty  for  that  of  Britain. 

India  then  has  need  of  Britain.  The  vast  peninsula  with  its 
motley  populations  is  working  out  its  own  salvation,  is  slowly  but 
surely  progressing  towards  the  realisation  of  a  national  conscious- 
ness and  the  status  of  a  world  power.  The  process  is  a  painful 
one.  The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight  of  the  acutest  vision.  Out  of 
much  travail  will  be  born  that  new  India  fully  equipped  to  hold 
her  own  in  the  struggles  of  the  coming  ages.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tribulation,  while  the  genesis  of  that  as  yet  unborn  Indian 
nationality  is  slowly,  so  slowly,  achieving  itself,  she  needs  protec- 
tion— protection  from  external  aggression,  protection  from  internal 
feud,  protection  from  her  own  mistaken  impulses  and  their 
disastrous  consequences. 

She  needs  a  strong,  impartial,  upright  rule.  She  needs  the 
firmness  of  enlightenment  and  wisdom,  and  the  sympathy  of 
forbearance  and  strength.  That  protection,  that  firmness,  that 
impartiality  and  that  sympathy  she  receives  from  Britain  in  a 
measure  impossible  from  any  other  source.  Till  that  bright  sun 
rises  which  is  to  herald  the  new  day  of  India's  greatness  she 
has  need  of  Britain,  and  Britain  has  a  definite  duty  towards 
India.  India  would  be  mad  to  contemplate  a  severance  of  the 
tie,  and  Britain  cowardly  to  think  of  laying  down  the  task, 
which,  once  formed  on  the  one  hand  and  once  taken  up  on  the 
other,  must  endure  till  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  tie  may  safely 
be  loosened  and  the  task  laid  down.  Of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man. 

A.  E.  DUCHESNE. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS    MIGRATION    TO    CANADA 

BY  J.  S.  REDMAYNE 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  English  parents,  particularly  those  of 
the  middle  class,  should  be  looking  towards  the  Dominions  for 
openings  in  life  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  professions 
and  clerical  market  are  over-stocked,  unless  for  the  young  man  of 
exceptional  ability,  capital  or  interest,  and  to  many  an  anxious 
parent  there  seems  to  be  no  scope  or  prospect  for  his  sons  other 
than  the  desk  without  expectations.  In  the  old  country  a 
profession  means,  as  a  rule,  a  long  wait,  involving  an  exhaustion 
of  capital  even  if  capital  be  available — and  therefore  the  desk  is 
the  general  resort — I  would  say  ambition — of  the  majority  of 
young  Englishmen  of  the  middle  class  whose  parents  are  just 
able  to  give  them  a  good  general  education  and  allow  them  a  few 
pounds  till  they  secure  employment. 

In  a  vague  and  indefinite  way  the  middle-class  English  parent 
is  just  beginning  to  think  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  emigration 
to  the  colonies  as  offering  something  better  for  his  sons.  He 
does  not  as  a  rule  know  exactly  how  or  why,  but  he  has  read 
something  about  it  in  the  papers  and  periodicals,  or  he  has  heard 
that  a  friend's  boy  is  doing  very  well  "  out  there."  He  hears  that 
young  So-and-so  went  out  a  few  years  ago  with  a  small  sum  and 
is  now  making  a  good  income — in  excess  of  anything  he  could 
hope  for  here,  and  he  does  not  see  why  his  boy  should  not  go  out 
to  the  colonies  and  do  the  same.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  you 
will  note  a  curious  difference  between  the  middle  class  and  the 
industrial  and  artisan  Englishman.  The  latter  speaks  of  the  part 
of  the  Dominions — Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia — in  which  he 
is  going  to  settle,  the  former  almost  invariably  talks  of  going  to 
"  the  colonies  "  to  make  his  fortune,  but  not  with  the  idea  of 
permanent  settlement. 

The  first  thing  the  average  middle-class  Englishman  has  to 
do,  whether  he  be  son  or  parent,  is  to  get  rid  of  that  word 
"  colony."  At  the  back  of  the  head  of  so  many  Englishmen 
there  is  a  vague  idea  that  somehow  what  he  calls  "  the  colonies  " 
are  places  or  possessions  that  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
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country,  and  as  a  sort  of  convenience  for  anxious  parents.  This 
idea  does  not  perhaps  find  expression,  but  it  is  there,  all  the 
same,  and  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  our  Canadian  and 
Australian  brothers  are  quick  to  detect  and  kick  at.  I  remember 
seeing  some  English  school-boys  examining  a  map  of  the  world 
on  which,  as  usual,  all  the  British  section  was  coloured  red. 
Pointing  to  "the  big  pink  splash  of  Canada  "  they  said  :  "that 
belongs  to  us,"  and  seemed  surprised  when  the  Canadian  youth 
put  his  thumb  over  the  little  pink  dash  of  England  and  retorted : 
"  and  that  belongs  to  us  Canadians  " — a  view  of  things  that  had 
not  presented  itself  to  the  young  Englishmen. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  Canada 
generally  and  to  British  Columbia  in  particular — not  that  I  claim 
any  superiority  for  that  part  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  field  of 
emigration  for  the  young  middle-class  Englishman,  beyond  the 
fact  that  Canada  is  nearest  the  old  country — only  six  days'  voyage, 
and  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  too  numerous  to  detail  here  it 
seems  to  offer  just  the  opportunity  which  so  many  boys  in  the 
old  country  are  seeking.  An  intelligent  and  energetic  Canadian 
Press  in  England  has  of  late  years  done  much  to  disseminate 
information  about  Canada  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  really  his  own 
fault  if  the  middle-class  Englishman  has  not  come  to  realise  the 
fact  that  the  twentieth  century  is  the  century  of  Canada. 
i  Yet  one  meets,  I  regret  to  say,  a  few  English  journals,  and  a 
few  people  in  the  old  country,  who  seem  to  take  delight  in 
attempting  to  pour  cold  water  on  Canada.  There  are  certain 
schools  of  political  thought,  chiefly  in  our  industrial  town 
centres,  who  dislike  (for  their  own  purposes)  emigration  to 
Canada,  and  there  are  certain  disappointed  peevish  or  unsuccessful 
middle-class  people,  engaged  chiefly  in  clerical  occupation,  who 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  belittling  Canada,  ever  ready  to  seize 
on  any  temporary  economic  phenomenon  and  effect  in  the  new 
country,  and  to  shake  their  heads  over  any  difference  between  it 
and  the  old.  When  you  talk  to  these  persons  about  the  vastness 
of  Canada  they  at  once  dwell  on  its  present  small  population,  and 
the  years  it  will  be  before  the  conditions  are  like  those  of  dear  old 
congested  England.  People  forget  that,  at  the  rate  at  which 
Canada  is  filling  up,  its  population  will  at  the  end  of  the  present 
century  be  double  that  of  the  British  Isles.  All  this  may  seem 
beside  the  point,  but  really  it  is  not,  because  if  the  middle-class 
English  parent  is  thinking  of  sending  his  son  to  Canada,  it 
behoves  him  to  prepare  and  equip  the  youth  for  his  new 
surroundings  so  that  he  may  be  acceptable  to  Canada  and 
exercise  his  energies  to  the  best  advantage  when  he  gets  there. 

The.  first  thing  he  has  to  learn  is  to  leave  his  English  environ- 
ment behind  him.     The  middle-class  Englishman,  more  than  any 
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other  class,  almost  invariably  strives  to  drag  his  old  environments 
with  him.  Get  rid  of  this  before  you  go.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  begin  by  learning  something  of  Canadian  geography 
before  you  start.  I  question  very  much  whether  our  average  well 
educated  middle-class  Englishman  who  has  not  been  to  Canada 
could  write  down  from  memory  the  names  of  forty  of  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  of  Canada,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  which 
they  are  situate.  Just  reverse  the  positions  and  you  will  see  how 
it  strikes  the  Canadian.  Remember — if  you  remember  nothing 
else — that  Canada  is  as  big  as  Europe,  and  that  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  It 
is  not  a  bad  thing  to  study  the  geography  and  history  text-books 
authorised  by  the  Ontario  Government  for  use  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  that  Province. 

Half  the  battle  is  the  intelligent  anticipation  of  the  different 
conditions  you  will  find  in  the  new  country  as  compared  with 
those  you  have  left  behind  in  the  old.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
referring  to  life  in  the  big  towns  and  cities,  which  is  very  much 
the  same  as  it  is  here — at  least  on  the  surface.  The  outlook  on 
life  is,  however,  completely  different,  at  any  rate  to  the  average 
middle-class  English  mind.  There  is  no  stagnation,  no  content- 
ment to  run  in  a  groove,  no  social  caste  distinctions  with  all  their 
petty  feelings,  as  there  are  here.  There  is  a  general  spirit  of 
getting  a  move  on.  There  are  two  lovely  Canadian  expressions  in 
daily  use  which  are  typical  of  the  people — "  It  is  up  to  you,"  and 
"  To  make  good."  I  wish  we  could  hear  these  two  expressions  in 
more  frequent  use  here  in  the  middle-class  rut  of  dear  old  England. 
The  differences  which  will  perhaps  strike  the  young  middle  class 
Englishman  most  are  (1)  the  difficulty  in  finding  houses  to  rent 
— the  Canadian,  particularly  in  the  West,  builds  a  home  to  live  in, 
not  to  let ;  (2)  the  steam  heating  in  winter — the  over-heating 
of  the  houses  is  the  one  thing  that  no  Englishman  ever  gets 
wholly  to  approve  of ;  (3)  the  fact  that  the  young  Canadian  is 
out  to  work  and  does  not  give  nearly  so  much  time  to  sport  and 
amusement  as  the  Englishman  at  home  thinks  necessary. 

I  would  never  suggest  that,  on  first  arrival,  the  young  middle- 
class  Englishman  should  make  for  the  nearest  big  town,  as  he  is 
apt  to  do,  in  search  of  some  post,  billet  or  situation.  He  might 
just  as  well  stop  at  home  in  the  old  country.  In  British 
Columbia  especially  he  should  avoid  the  big  towns  and  cities  on 
the  coast,  for  at  least  a  year  or  two,  and  in  preference  should 
betake  himself  to  some  small  place  in  the  making,  either  in  the 
interior  of  the  mainland  or  on  Vancouver  Island. 

He  should  certainly  engage  in  some  manual  labour  and  avoid 
any  attempt  to  secure  clerical  occupation,  at  least  for  a  year  or 
two.  He  should  at  all  costs  get  on  to  the  land.  It  is  here  that 
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the  need  of  some  special  preparation  comes  in — preparation  in  the 
old  country,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  life  he  is  about  to  enter 
upon  in  the  new.  The  difficulty  is  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  middle 
class  in  England  engage  in  any  manual  trade  or  occupation, 
whereas  in  Canada,  in  British  Columbia  in  particular,  it  is  quite 
usual.  Transplant  the  young  middle-class  clerk  or  the  son  of  the 
middle-class  clerical  or  professional  man  to  British  Columbia  and, 
unless  he  has  had  some  special  preparation  for  manual  labour  on 
the  land,  he  at  once  starts  to  drift  into  the  nearest  town  and  the 
real  estate  business  as  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the  clerical 
work  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  old  country.  "  Back  to  the 
land  "  from  the  town  is  a  difficult  lesson  to  teach  here  in  England  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  young  middle-class  Englishman  it  is  not  a 
lesson  to  be  left  to  Canada  to  teach  when  he  arrives  there.  And 
yet  so  many  well  meaning  middle-class  English  parents  are 
making  just  this  very  mistake,  for  want  of  a  little  thought  and 
advice  as  to  how  not  to  do  it. 

The  farm-pupil  system  with  a  premium,  as  we  know  it  over 
here,  is  not  available  in  Canada.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
has  not  been  attempted  at  various  times  out  West  by  certain 
individuals,  but  it  is  generally  discredited  in  Canada,  and  those 
young  men  or  their  parents  who  avail  themselves  of  the  "  mud 
pupil "  system  in  Canada  would  be  regarded  as  fools,  and  the  man 
who  undertook  to  give  this  form  of  introduction  as  something 
worse. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  the  necessary  agricultural 
and  horticultural  training.  (1)  To  go  out  to  some  agricultural 
district  in  British  Columbia  and  take  the  first  work  that  comes  to 
hand  from  any  established  farmer  there,  i.e.,  to  start  working  for 
a  wage  and  to  pick  up  knowledge  before  acquiring  one's  own  land 
and  handling  it  oneself.  (2)  To  go  to  some  agricultural  college, 
either  here  or  in  Canada,  first,  and  then  proceed  to  some  agri- 
cultural district  in  British  Columbia  and  there  either  work  for  a 
wage,  as  above,  or  buy  land  and  start  operating  it  for  oneself. 

The  first  case  is,  however,  open  to  this  objection,  that  the 
youth  cannot  as  a  rule  secure  the  promise  of  a  job  in  advance,  nor 
till  he  has  been  out  in  the  country  and  his  employer  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  discovering  what  stuff  he  is  made  of.  And  both 
this  and  the  second  case  have  this  drawback,  that  they  leave  the 
young  man  at  the  mercy  of  every  real  estate  agent  and  land  shark 
in  the  important  matter  of  selection  and  purchase  of  his  land. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  that  a  Western  Canadian  objects  to 
more  than  the  advent  of  the  young  middle-class  Englishman  who 
has  come  out  to  Canada,  "  to  see  if  he  likes  it,"  and  the  condi- 
tions of  labour  are  such  in  British  Columbia  that  a  man  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  a  job  one  week  and  leave  it  for  something  either 
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better  or  different  the  next,  and  there  is  always  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  paid  job  on  the  land  during  the  slack  season  of  winter, 
while  the  wages  paid  during  the  rest  of  the  year  are  high,  so  that 
there  is  consequently  the  constant  temptation  to  the  young 
Englishman  to  rush  off  to  the  nearest  town  for  the  winter  and 
spend  his  savings  there,  perhaps  not  always  too  wisely.  Canada 
— "  British  Columbia  " — is  not  the  place  to  send  a  young  English 
lad  fresh  from  the  public  school,  to  form  his  character  in  amid 
indefinite  surroundings ;  this  at  least  should  be  done  at  home,  and 
before  he  goes  out.  He  should,  as  far  as  possible,  know  what  he 
is  going  to. 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  concerned  with  either  the  artisan  or 
agricultural-labourer  emigrant,  as  both  know  or  should  know 
definitely  what  they  are  going  to.  In  their  case  it  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  already  accustomed, 
and  they  step  into  their  place  at  once,  and  Canada  welcomes  them 
accordingly.  I  am  dealing  solely  with  the  case  of  the  middle-class 
English  youth  fresh  from  our  public  schools  and  his  start  in  life 
as  a  settler  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  best  means  of  preparation 
for  it.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  remittance  man,  ne'er-do-well, 
or  incapable,  for  whom  Canada  has  no  use. 

I  may,  of  course,  be  wrong,  but  all  my  experience  goes  to 
show  that  the  right  course  for  any  English  middle-class  parent  to 
adopt  is,  to  buy  land  for  his  son  from  the  moment,  if  not  before, 
he  sets  foot  on  Canadian  soil.  The  mere  fact  that  he  has  a 
stake  in  the  land  from  the  very  start  gives  the  youngster  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  young  man  need  not  necessarily  operate 
his  land  at  the  start,  he  may  work  for  a  wage  for  someone  else 
for  a  year  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  undeveloped 
holding,  but  he  should  from  the  start  own,  or  at  least  be  the 
prospective  owner  of  the  plot  of  land  which  his  father  has  bought 
for  him.  Incidentally  it  is  always  much  easier  to  get  a  paid  job  in 
any  district  where  the  employer  has  himself  a  stake  in  the  soil 
— the  better-paid  work  goes  to  such  a  person  almost  invariably 
because  he  is  not  likely  to  want  to  quit. 

The  ideal  plan  is  a  joint  ownership  with  his  father  for  a  year  or 
two  till  he  has  "  made  good,"  when  the  father  can  transfer  the  full 
ownership  to  the  son.  Oh  !  the  delight  of  being  able  to  send 
home  half  the  proceeds  of  the  first  year's  working  to  the  dad  in 
the  old  country  !  and  it  is  "up  to  "  the  youngster  to  do  it. 
British  Columbia,  Southern  Ontario,  and  some  parts  of  Alberta 
round  the  foot-hills  of  the  Kockies,  are  probably  the  best  parts  of 
Canada  for  the  young  middle-class  Englishman  to  settle  in  if  he 
is  going  on  the  land.  The  tendency  is,  I  think  rightly,  to  select 
British  Columbia.  In  many  ways  it  is  held  to  be  rather  more 
English  than  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  class 
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for  which  I  am  writing  is  likely  to  find  more  of  their  own  kind 
there  and  probably  more  scope  and  opportunity  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

But  what  particular  district  in  British  Columbia  to  select 
depends  very  much  upon  what  one  is  going  to  do  on  the  land. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  advise  any  one  particular  locality,  but 
speaking  generally,  I  would  suggest  for  fruit-farming  pure  and 
simple  the  Okanagan  Valley  is  pre-eminent,  and  that  some  of  the 
places  round  Gateway  on  the  U.S.A.  border  are  good.  As  regards 
fruit-farming,  one  must  always  remember  that  it  is  a  highly 
specialised  art  involving  considerable  capital  as  well  as  technical 
training.  No  young  Englishman  should  attempt  it  with  less  than 
£1200-^1500  capital  as  well  as  special  advice  to  how  to  proceed. 
There  are  certain  places,  such  as  the  Enderby-Armstrong  and 
Salmon  Arm  districts,  where  fruit  culture  may  be  combined  either 
with  vegetable  truck  farming  or  general  farming  and  poultry 
work,  but  most  of  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  combine  fruit  culture  with  other  kinds  of  farming. 

For  horse-breeding  the  Windermere  district  of  the  Upper 
Columbia  Valley  is  probably  the  most  suitable  place,  while  for 
general  farming,  dairy  and  poultry  work  and  truck  farming 
(vegetables),  Enderby,  Armstrong,  Salmon  Arm,  and  the  Fraser 
River  Delta  are  among  the  best  places  of  the  interior  for  the 
young  middle-class  Englishman,  while  on  Vancouver  Island  the 
district  round  the  Cameron  Valley,  near  Nanaimo,  is  particularly 
promising.  The  latter  place  particularly  commends  itself  to  me 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  waiting  markets  of  the  big 
coast  cities  of  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  New  Westminster, 
practically  at  its  door. 

The  Cameron  Valley  district  has  this  advantage,  that  its 
climate  is  more  like  that  of  Devonshire,  and  the  winters  are  mild 
enough  for  outdoor  work.  There  are,  of  course,  very  good  places 
on  the  island  nearer  Victoria,  but  the  land  is  proportionately 
dearer,  and  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  locate  the  young  English 
settler  too  near  a  big  city,  particularly  at  starting.  I  name 
Cameron  Valley  because  it  is  typical  of  several  neighbouring 
localities,  and  because  there  are  two  points  in  connection  with 
it  which  weigh  considerably  with  me  :  (1)  land  there  is  only  sold 
to  the  settler  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  will  reside 
on  it  for  at  least  three  years,  i.e.,  the  place  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  mere  land  speculator  and  only  the  bond  fide  settler  is  wanted 
there;  (2)  there  is,  in  connection  with  this  district,  a  very 
complete  and  organised  co-operative  system  of  marketing  the 
settlers'  farm  produce  and  vegetable  truck. 

In  dealing  with  localities  I  have  avoided  all  reference  to  that 
wonderful  country  that  is  being  opened  up  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
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Kailway  in  Northern  British  Colombia,  because  it  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  and  settled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
young  middle  class  English  emigrant  just  fresh  from  the  old 
country.  In  ten  years'  time  it  will  probably  be  very  different — 
but  I  am  talking  of  the  immediate  present. 

I  now  come  to  my  last  point,  and  what  I  have  to  say  is  merely 
in  the  nature  of  a  suggestion.  What  adequate  and  special 
preparation,  if  any,  can  an  English  parent  give  here  in  the  old 
country  to  his  son  whom  he  is  thinking  of  emigrating  to  British 
Columbia  ?  By  this  I  mean,  what  special  training  can  be  given 
here,  apart  from  what  the  young  man  must  necessarily  pick  up  for 
himself  in  the  new  country — an  intelligent  anticipation  of  new 
conditions  and  environment  is  what  I  am  aiming  at. 

The  best  suggestion  I  can  offer  is,  that  the  English  parent 
should  place  his  son  for  a  year  (after  leaving  the  public  school) 
on  a  farm  somewhere  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  a  railway  station,  and  to  let  the  youngster  work 
there  as  a  farm  labourer  under  the  nearest  approximation  the 
old  country  can  offer  to  Canadian  conditions.  He  will  then 
learn  something  of  the  Canadian  measure  of  distances  as  well  as 
farming,  under  conditions  of  having  to  make  things  do  with 
what  he  has  on  the  spot,  instead  of  being  able  to  run  off  into 
the  nearest  town  for  anything  he  wants.  It  will  help  to  form 
his  character  and  give  him  something  of  that  self-reliance  and 
other  qualities  which  ever  makes  the  Scottish  Highlander  the 
most  acceptable  colonist  in  Canada.  He  will  not  learn  to  find 
everything  he  wants  just  round  the  corner.  In  addition  to 
farming  he  should  learn  something  of  blacksmith  work  and  rough 
carpentry,  and,  if  possible,  of  leather  work  that  will  enable  him  to 
repair  team  harness,  and  he  should  acquire  the  habit  of  simple 
book-keeping.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  he  should  not  learn 
all  these  things  up  in  a  remote  farming  district  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  let  the  youngster 
have  a  few  months'  experience,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  in  the  working 
of  a  Highland  general  merchant's  store.  This  will  be  simply 
invaluable  to  him  when  he  gets  to  Canada,  and  quite  the  best 
commercial  preparation  he  can  gain  for  his  life  in  the  new  country 
as  regards  business  organisation  methods  and  habits.  It  will 
certainly  fit  him  to  take  a  leading  and  active  part  in  the  farmer's 
exchanges  and  co-operative  unions  when  he  is  established  on 
Canadian  soil. 

I  have  said  so  much  about  the  boys  that  little  space  is  left  me 
to  discuss  the  preparation  of  the  middle-class  girl  for  migration  to 
Western  Canada,  but,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  great  deal  of  the 
foregoing  will  apply. 
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Young  women,  even  more  than  the  young  men,  are  apt  to 
cling  to  the  town  rather  than  the  country  life,  and  this  character- 
istic is  accentuated  when  they  emigrate,  particularly  if  they  be 
of  the  middle  class.  For  this  reason  some  training  in  country 
places,  far  removed  from  town  or  railway  facilities,  is  a  most 
desirable  prelude  to  emigration. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  any  efforts  to 
induce  young,  healthy,  educated,  middle-class  English  women  to 
emigrate  to  the  big  cities  and  towns  of  British  Columbia,  except 
as  wives  or  to  keep  house  for  their  brothers.  I  would  much 
rather  see  them  on  the  land  and  in  the  rural  districts.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  finding  posts  as  nurses,  teachers  or  stenographers 
in  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  New  Westminster  for  highly  educated 
English  women.  I  would  much  rather  see  them  go  out  to  keep 
house  for  their  male  relatives  or,  failing  that,  to  run  a  store,  hotel 
or  boarding-house,  or  to  act  as  nurse  or  teacher  in  some  rural 
district,  or  even  to  practise  horticulture  and  the  lighter  forms  of 
agriculture,  specialised  training  for  which  can  well  be  obtained  at 
excellent  training  schools  like  the  Arlesey  Colonial  Preparation 
College,  near  Hitchin,  where  girls  are  taught  the  domestic  .work 
of  the  household  in  addition  to  horticulture,  or  at  the  Swanley 
Training  School  and  other  similar  institutions,  always  remem- 
bering- that  in  British  Columbia  domestic  servants  are  the 
exception,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  portion  of  the  domestic 
work  falls  on  the  lady  of  the  household. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  objected  that  I  have  dealt  largely  in 
platitudes.  And  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  many  parents  who  are 
contemplating  emigration  to  Western  Canada  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  neglect  to  think  out  thoroughly  the  very  obvious  points 
which  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  suggest.  There  are  many 
organisations  to  help  the  artisan  and  agricultural  labourer  when 
he  emigrates,  and  to  locate  and  establish  him  when  he  arrives  on 
the  other  side.  And  the  case  of  the  son  or  daughter  of  wealthy 
parents  who  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  Canada  just  to 
see  if  they  like  it,  and  to  take  them  back  and  otherwise  provide 
for  them  if  they  do  not,  calls  for  no  consideration. 

What  I  am  "  up  against,"  as  they  say  out  West,  is  the 
requirements  of  the  middle-class  parent  of  comparatively  small 
means  who  is  looking  to  emigration  for  his  sons  and  daughters  as 
a  way  out  of  the  narrow  and  restricted  horizon  he  sees  before 
them  if  they  remain  in  the  old  country,  and  to  suggest  to  him  on 
somewhat  broad  and  general  lines  what  to  aim  at  and  what  to 
avoid. 

J.  S.  KEDMAYNE. 
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PRICE  OF  BREAD  UNDER  FREE  TRADE 

BY  J.  CHRISTIAN  SIMPSON 

THE  great  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  British  working  man  is 
that  the  price  of  bread  will  be  increased  as  a  result  of  any  reform 
of  our  fiscal  policy.  This  fear  is  fostered  by  the  parrot  cry,  "  Your 
food  will  cost  you  more,"  and  more  particularly  at  election  time, 
by  the  familiar  posters  representing  the  big  and  little  loaf.  The 
working  man  is  apt  to  forget  to  ask  himself  what  has  become 
of  the  big  cheap  loaf  so  lavishly  promised  but  not  yet  received. 
All  the  same  one  can  understand  the  fear,  especially  seeing  that 
the  "  economic  position  of  the  average  workman  is  probably  no 
better,  and  it  is  possibly  rather  worse,  than  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago,"  *  a  disquieting  fact  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  present 
condition  of  our  industrial  prosperity. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  persons  realise  the  variations  in  the 
prices  of  the  4  Ib.  loaf  in  different  towns,  in  some  cases  only 
25  miles  apart.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  instructive  to  study 
the  figures  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gazette. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PREDOMINANT  PRICE  PER  4LB.  LOAF  ON  AUGUST,  1,  1911,  AND 
AUGUST  1,  1912,  IN  VARIOUS  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  f 

August  1, 1911.  August  1,  1912. 

4Jd.  Oldham,  Potteries,  Southampton.         4£d.  Nil. 

5d.    London,  Bristol,  Derby,  Leicester,      5d.    Norwich,  Oldham,  Wolverhampton. 
Norwich,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Middlesbrough,  Wolverhampton, 
Aberdeen. 

5£d.  London,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  Bris-      5Jd.  London,  Birmingham,  Derby,  Hull, 
tol,  Cardiff,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Mid-  Leicester,  Manchester,  Middles- 

dlesbrough,  Nottingham,  South-  brough,   Nottingham,   Potteries, 

ampton,  Glasgow,  Belfast.  Southampton. 


*  Nation,  August  12,  1911. 

t  The  term  "  predoniinant  price  "  is  denned  as  meaning  the  price  at  which  the 
largest  amount  of  loaves  was  sold,  not  merely  the  average,  and  is  supplied  by  a 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  chief  of  the  Master  Bakers'  Associations,  and  from  thirty 
other  sources.  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  month  chosen,  for  the 
relative  figures  remain  pretty  constant  and  require  explanation  whichever  the 
month  may  be. 
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TABLE — continued. 


Gel.     Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin. 


6Jd.  Leeds. 
7d.     Nil. 


Prices  of  Wlieat. 


6d.  London,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  Bris- 
tol, Cardiff,  Ipswich,  Liverpool, 
Middlesbrough,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Southampton,  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow. 

6£d.  Leeds,  Belfast,  Dublin. 

7d.  Edinburgh. 

Prices  of  Flour. 


British  Wheat  : 

Imported 

London  Flour  : 

Mean  London 

Wheat  : 

Town  House- 

Imported Flour  : 

Gfazette  price  — 
England  and 

Average 
declared 

holds,  average 
price  for  month 

Average 
declared  value. 

Wales. 

value. 

at  mill  for  cash. 

Date. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

*    Date. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

July,  1910 

.     7s.    4d. 

7s.  llfd. 

July,  1910 

.     11s.    2£d. 

.      10s.  3fd. 

„      1911 

.     7s.    6d.       . 

7s.    7£d. 

„     1911 

.     10s.    2|d. 

.     10s.  Od. 

„      1912 

.     8s.  llfd.     . 

8s.    4£d. 

„      1912 

.     lls.  lljd. 

.     lls.  Od. 

With  regard  to  the  prices  of  bread  on  August  1,  1911,  compared 
with  those  on  August  1, 1910,  fifteen  towns  show  a  decrease,  one, 
Portsmouth,  an  increase,  and  eleven  no  change.  In  comparing 
the  prices  on  August  1,  1912,  with  those  on  August  1,  1911,  they 
are  higher  in  nineteen  towns,  and  no  change  is  noted  in  seven 
towns.  It  is  a  little  puzzling  to  analyse  these  facts,  but  it 
appears  that  in  each  of  the  three  years  Oldham  is  one  of  the 
three  towns  that  has  the  cheapest  loaf.  Norwich  is  in  the  5d. 
group  (second  cheapest)  in  1911,  and  is  still  in  the  5d.  group 
(the  cheapest)  in  1912.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  predominant 
price  of  the  4  Ib.  loaf  in  Norwich  has  not  varied  since 
November  1909.  Again,  both  in  Southampton  and  the  Potteries 
in  1912  the  price  jumped  up  Id.  to  5%d.  from  the  cheapest, 
tyd.,  in  1911.  In  Edinburgh  the  price  rose  from  Qd.  in  1911 
to  Id.  in  1912,  while  the  price  in  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth 
has  not  changed,  being  Qd.  in  each  year.  When  the  same 
town  is  given  under  two  different  prices,  it  means  that  about 
equal  amounts  of  bread  were  sold  at  each  price — possibly  a 
matter  of  quality. 

Let  us  first  take  the  question  of  these  local  variations  in  the 
prices,  and  see  if  there  be  any  ground  for  a  difference  of  20,  30,  or 
40  per  cent.,  so  far  as  the  price  of  wheat  or  flour  can  be  held 
responsible.  The  exact  weight  of  a  quarter  of  foreign  wheat 
varies  slightly,  being  reckoned  at  480  Ib.  by  London  wheat 
brokers,  at  500  Ib.  by  Liverpool  wheat  brokers,  and  at  496  Ib.  by 
others  in  the  trade,  compared  with  504  Ib.  which  is  the  usual 
weight  of  a  quarter  of  English  wheat.  The  number  of  quartern 
loaves  made  up  from  a  quarter  of  wheat  also  varies  from  say 
96  to  108,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  flour  to  be  a  "  blend."  Let  us 
take  foreign  wheat  at  480  Ib.  per  quarter,  and  the  resulting  loaves 
at  96,  and  it  is  readily  seen  what  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
quartern  loaf  would  or  could  reasonably  result  from  a  rise  in 
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the  price  of  wheat  or  flour  either  from  ordinary  market  conditions 
or  from  the  imposition  of  any  duty. 

Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  the  price  of  our  whole 
supply  of  wheat  to  be  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  we  had 
to  pay,  that  the  millers  were  able  to  pass  it  on  to  the  bakers 
in  the  price  of  flour,  and  the  bakers  on  to  the  consumers  in  the 
price  of  bread,  the  increase  in  price  would  be  half  a  farthing  for 
each  4  Ib.  loaf  (one  penny  for  eight  loaves)  for  each  shilling  per 
quarter  duty.  That  is  the  worst  that  could  happen  arith- 
metically !  But  no  one  presumes  that  the  whole  supply  would 
be  liable  to  a  duty,  or  that,  whatever  duty  was  fixed,  it  would 
be  wholly  payable  by  us,  consumers  as  well  as  home  producers. 
The  grotesque  theory  that  small  duties  on  competing  foodstuffs 
must  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  supply  of  such  foodstuffs,  duty 
free  as  well  as  dutiable,  has  long  since  been  expressly  repudiated, 
not  only  by  all  modern  economists  of  repute,  but  by  leading 
popular  exponents  of  Free  Trade. 

Thus  Sir  Alfred  Mond  tells  us,  "  The  answer  to  the  question 
when  an  import  duty  becomes  operative  must  depend  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  untaxed  to  the  taxed  supply  ;  of  the  amount  of 
internal  competition  behind  the  tariff  wall."  The  Free  Trader  * 
admits  that,  "  The  effect  of  a  duty  upon  prices  cannot  be  the  same 
where  an  elastic  portion  of  the  supply  is  produced  at  home,  as 
where  the  article  is  entirely  of  foreign  production."  "We  have 
never  asserted,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  any  Free  Trader 
asserted  that  the  proposal  to  put  a  2s.  tax  on  foreign  wheat  and 
to  let  Colonial  wheat  in  free  would  raise  the  price  of  bread," 
said  the  Eastern  Daily  Press. f  Again  the  Westminster  Gazette  J 
acknowledges  in  reference  to  France,  "  that  when  the  yield  of  the 
harvest  is  sufficient  for  their  own  needs,  the  price  of  wheat  is  not 
raised  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty."  Further  "the  tax 
operates  against  the  consumer  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of 
wheat  in  the  home  market,"  and  in  years  of  normal  good  harvests 
"  the  protective  duties  are  not  felt  or  little  felt."  §  Thus,  to 
compare  the  price  of  wheat  in  London  with  that  in  Paris  or  Berlin 
is  fallacious  so  far  as  the  consumer  paying  the  difference  is  con- 
cerned, and  still  more  so  unless  the  comparison  is  made  strictly 
between  wheat  of  the  same  quality  in  each  market,  as  the  percentage 
of  either  water  or  gluten  varies  very  much  in  different  wheats,  and 
is  an  essential  factor  in  determining  the  price. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  more  weighty  confirmation  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  Tariff  Eeform  in  this  respect,  viz.,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  have  as  large  a  supply  as  possible 
of  colonial  and  home  wheat  of  the  best  qualities  and  highest 

*  February,  1908.  t  August  5,  1910.  J  February  13,  1912. 

§  September  18,  1911. 
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yield  per  acre,  so  as  to  make  us  less  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  this  essential  foodstuff.     In  1862  Cobden  said  : — 

I  will  say  that  I  doubt  the  wisdom,  I  certainly  doubt  the  prudence,  of  a 
great  body  of  industrial  people  allowing  themselves  to  live  continually  in 
dependence  upon  foreign  Powers  for  the  supply  of  food  and  raw  material, 
knowing  that  a  system  of  warfare  exists,  by  which,  at  any  moment,  without 
notice,  without  any  help  on  their  part  or  means  of  prevention,  they  are  liable 
to  have  their  raw  material  and  food  withdrawn  from  them,  cut  off  suddenly, 
without  any  power  to  resist  or  hinder  it. 

If  this  were  true  in  1862,  it  is  trebly  so  in  1912,  and  how 
Cobden  could  reconcile  this  declaration  with  his  avowed  aim 
expressed  in  1842,  and  never  withdrawn,  that  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  colonial  system  was  through  the  action  of  Free  Trade, 
is  curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  How  far  present  day  Cobdenites 
have  strayed  from  Cobden's  path  of  sublime  indifference  to  actual 
cost  or  price  is  shown  by  the  following  statements  made  by  him 
in  1844,  but  still  perfectly 'true  in  1912. 

What  we  desire  is  plenty  of  corn,  and  we  are  utterly  careless  what  the  price 
is,  provided  we  obtain  it  at  its  natural  price. 

We  require  it  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's  market ;  whether  it 
becomes  dearer  with  Free  Trade  or  whether  it  is  cheaper,  it  matters  not  to  us, 
provided  the  people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural  price. 

It  is  usually  acknowledged  that  an  increase  of  a  halfpenny 
in  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  is  justified  when  the  price  of  a 
sack  of  flour  (280  Ib.)  has  risen  from  three  to  four  shillings. 
But  a  rise  of  four  shillings  in  the  price  of  a  sack  of  flour,  resulting 
from  any  duty  on  only  a  minor  part  of  the  total  wheat  supply, 
would  represent  a  duty  in  excess  of  anything  either  contemplated 
or  desired.  If  in  certain  cases,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  on 
wheat,  millers  obtained  an  increased  price  for  their  flour,  that 
is  no  proof  that  they  paid  one  penny  more  for  the  grain. 
Similarly,  certain  bakers  may  have  used  and  may  again  use  such 
a  duty  as  an  excuse  for  raising  the  price  of  their  loaf,  but  that  is 
no  evidence  as  to  who  paid  the  duty  on  the  wheat,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  an  increase  of  one  half  farthing  per  4  Ib.  loaf  is 
all  that  could  ever  arithmetically  take  place  as  a  result  of  a 
shilling  per  quarter  duty  on  wheat,  even  if  the  whole  supply 
were  taxed  and  we  paid  the  whole  tax. 

Take  as  a  basis,  then,  that  a  halfpenny  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  quartern  loaf  represents  a  rise  of  four  shillings  in  the  price 
of  a  sack  of  flour.  What  do  we  find  from  the  above  table? 
Here  is  a  difference  of  four  halfpence  (over  40  per  cent.)  between 
the  predominant  price  on  August  1,  1911,  of  a  loaf  in  Leeds 
compared  with  one  in  Oldham,  about  twenty-five  miles  off,  or 
between  the  price  of  a  loaf  in  Norwich  on  August  1,  1912,  and 
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one  in  Edinburgh  on  the  same  date.  But  this  four  halfpence 
represents  a  difference  of  sixteen  shillings  in  the  price  of  a  sack 
of  flour  in  these  respective  towns,  which  must  be  presumed  to  be 
absurd  as  a  possible  result  of  any  duties  imposed  by  us  on  foreign 
wheat  amounting  to  from  36  to  39  per  cent,  of  our  total  present 
supply. 

"  The  price  of  wheat  has  fluctuated  from  22s.  Wd.  per  quarter 
in  1894  to  36s.  lid.  in  1909,"  says  the  Daily  News*  But  when 
wheat  was  22s.  IQd.  the  London  quartern  loaf  cost  5^d.,  while 
with  wheat  at  36s.  lid.  the  same  loaf  was  only  a  halfpenny 
dearer !  Hence  a  rise  of  over  14s.  per  quarter  of  wheat  was 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  only  one  halfpenny  per  quartern  loaf 
in  London.  Yet  the  same  organ  can  scarcely  express  its  indigna- 
tion at  taxing  the  people's  food,  when  a  duty  of  2s.  per  quarter  of 
foreign  wheat  is  suggested,  and  is  thus  in  amusing  contradiction 
to  its  contemporary  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  already  referred  to. 

A  White  Paper  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
giving  details  of  the  prices  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  and 
the  cost  of  the  4  Ib.  loaf  in  London  from  1800  to  1910.  To  take 
comparatively  recent  periods,  it  shows  that  foreign  and  colonial 
wheat  were  imported  free  of  duty  from  June  1,  1869,  to  April  14, 
1902,  and  during  that  period  bread  varied  in  price  from  5d.  to 
9  •  8d.  A  duty  of  3d.  per  cwt.  was  in  operation  from  April  15, 1902, 
to  June  30,  1903,  and  the  price  of  bread  varied  from  5  •  3d.  to  5  •  Gd. 
Between  July  1,  1903,  and  1910  no  duty  was  imposed  on  wheat 
and  the  bread  prices  varied  from  5^d.  to  6 'Id.  It  is  thus  perfectly 
clear  that  a  small  duty  being  put  on  or  taken  off  caused  no 
corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  price  of  the 
loaf  in  London,  rather  the  reverse ;  and  the  differences  in  the 
average  price  of  the  loaf  have  no  obvious  relation  or  ratio  to  the 
differences  in  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  English  wheat. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  and  Leader^  sym- 
pathising with  the  Italians  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  tariffs, 
although  the  author  admitted  that  "  the  finances  of  Italy, 
having  emerged  from  a  terrible  period  in  the  nineties,  were 
in  splendid  condition  in  1910 ;  that  Italy  had  the  smallest 
debt  in  Europe.  Her  exchange  was  at  par,  and  her  expenditure 
was  low.  Kecently  she  has  been  at  war  for  over  a  year 
without  adding  to  her  taxation."  Such  facts  seem  to  betoken  a 
fairly  healthy  economic  condition.  But — "  Bread  is  so  heavily 
taxed  " — not  one  word,  of  course,  that  it  is  imported  bread  or 
imported  flour  that  "  is  so  heavily  taxed,"  which  is  another  story, 
as  any  such  tax  must  assist  and  encourage  the  Italian  peasant 
farmer  to  cultivate  his  own  cereals  to  his  utmost  capacity. 
"  More  than  half  the  rates  of  Italy  are  drawn  from  taxes  on  food," 

*  August  12,  1911.  t  September  28,  1912. 
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but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  such  "  rates  "  are  "  local 
rates,"  a  variable  proportion  of  which  are  paid  by  food  taxes  at  the 
octroi.  Taking  it  at  its  worst,  however,  let  this  state  of  affairs  in 
Italy  be  compared  with  the  varying  prices  of  the  English 
quartern  loaf,  putting  on  one  side  the  fact,  ignored  by  the  writer 
of  the  article,  that  the  staple  article  of  farinaceous  diet  in 
Italy  is  not  an  imported  wheaten  loaf,  nor  a  loaf  made  of 
wholly  imported  flour,  but  rather  one  (costing  l%d.  per  Ib.)  of 
mixed  cereals  such  as  wheat,  rye  or  maize,  mostly  home  grown, 
not  to  mention  their  delightful  and  nutritious  macaroni,  made 
from  the  finest  flour,  and  costing  about  2£d.  per  Ib.  in  Milan. 

Now  here,  with  our  free  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  all  round 
our  coasts,  there  is  no  uniform  standard  price  of  a  4  Ib.  loaf,  only 
a  standard  weight,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  British 
farmers  is  of  such  a  meagre  description  that  the  area  of  wheat 
fields  has  decreased  by  over  2,000,000  acres  during  the  past  fifty 
years  of  Free  Trade  fiscal  policy.  Count  Kanitz  is  reported  to 
have  said  during  the  debate  on  the  Estimates  of  the  Interior, 
March  1912  :  "  British  agriculture  has  been  ruined  by  Free 
Trade.  Corn  is  no  longer  cultivated  in  England,  and  she  has  to 
import  her  foodstuffs  from  abroad.  She  is  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  starvation.  .  .  .  May  we  be  preserved  from  such  conditions  as 
are  brought  about  by  Free  Trade  in  England." 

In  connection  with  this  should  be  read  the  declaration  made 
by  Admiral  Breusing  when  speaking  at  Erfurt  at  the  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Pan-German  League :  *  "In  case  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  interception  of  the  British  food  supplies 
must  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  Germany."  These  quotations 
may  be  also  compared  with  Cobden's  statements  already  referred 
to,  and  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  none  too  strong  protest 
against  the  present  naval  weakness  in  the  Mediterranean,  through 
which  sea  60  per  cent,  of  our  overseas  foodstuffs  pass.  A  further 
contribution  to  this  urgent  question  is  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bathurst,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet,  f  where  he  advocates  the 
establishment  of  national  granaries,  or  the  giving  of  a  bonus  to 
farmers  who  agree  to  keep  stacks  of  wheat  on  hand,  and  thus 
encourage  the  reclamation  of  some  of  the  2,000,000  acres  of 
wheatfields  now  no  longer  in  use  for  this  vital  purpose.  How 
can  Tariff  Reform  be  applied  to  agriculture,  the  largest  industry 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  It  means  not  only  the  imposition  of  a 
small  tariff  on  foreign  products,  but  also  includes  the  whole 
agricultural  policy  sketched  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  involves 
measures  dealing  with  small  ownership,  with  transport,  with  local 
taxation  and  generally  with  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  British  agriculture  suffers. 

*  September  7,  1912.  f  To  avoid  National  Starvation. 
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In  contrast  with  this  policy  we  have  that  of  taxing  our  home 
industries,  whether  for  weal  or  woe  matters  not.  The  tax  is 
exacted.  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the 
course  of  an  action  tried  before  him  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  connection  with  the  Insurance  Act  *  : — 

You  may  call  this  insurance  or  anything  else,  but  it  is  simply  a  tax.  To 
my  mind  it  is  just  as  much  a  tax  as  Income  Tax  or  anything  else.  The 
employer  and  employee  are  taxed.  .  .  .  This  is  a  taxing  Act,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  if  no  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the  application  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  Bayliss,  who  claims  to  be  the  largest  farmer  of  arable 
land  in  England,  has  said  t  :— 

From  statistics  collected  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  tax  (Insurance  Act 
payments)  had  been  found  to  represent  one  shilling  per  acre  of  cultivated 
land.  ...  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  more  than  32,600,000  acres, 
so  that  one  shilling  per  acre  represents  £1, 600,000,  which  must  come  from  the 
produce  of  the  land. 

This  sum  is  considerably  larger  than  what  a  two  shillings 
per  quarter  duty  on  foreign  wheat  is  reckoned  to  amount  to. 

To  return  to  the  price  of  the  loaf,  one  must  presumably  take 
the  lowest  predominant  price  quoted  as  the  one  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  and  sell  a  good  quality  quartern  loaf  at  a  profit  to 
the  master,  and  a  fair  wage  to  the  man.  Thus  4%d.  was  the 
basal  predominant  price  on  August  1,  1911,  and  5d.  on  August  1, 
1912,  when  wheat  and  flour  were  at  their  respective  prices  shown 
in  the  table  for  July  in  each  year.  In  only  three  out  of  the 
twenty-six  towns  quoted  could  the  quartern  loaf  be  bought  at  that 
predominant  price  in  either  year.  In  1911,  a  great  majority 
of  over  two  and  three  quarter  millions  inhabitants  in  certain 
other  towns,  and  in  one  half  of  London  in  addition,  had  to  pay 
an  extra  one  halfpenny  per  loaf — equal  to  a  rise  of  four  shillings 
in  the  price  of  a  sack  of  flour.  A  large  majority  of  another  three 
and  a  half  millions  in  other  towns  and  in  one  half  of  London  had 
to  pay  an  extra  one  penny  per  loaf — equal  to  a  rise  of  eight  shillings 
in  the  price  of  flour.  About  one  million  in  other  towns  had  to 
pay  three  halfpence  more  per  loaf  equal  to  a  twelve  shilling  rise  in 
the  cost  of  the  flour,  whilst  the  great  majority  of  the  263,000  in- 
habitants of  Leeds  had  actually  to  pay  four  halfpence  more  per  loaf, 
representing  a  rise  of  sixteen  shillings  in  the  price  of  a  sack  of 
flour.  Practically  the  same  thing  happened  in  1912.  The 
basal  predominant  price  was  5d.  in  only  three  towns — not  all  the 
same  as  in  1911 ;  the  price  was  5%d.  in  certain  other  towns, 
not  all  the  same  as  the  group  in  1911  having  two  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants,  and  in  one  half  of  London.  Sixpence 

*  Dec.  12,  1912.  f  Agricultural  Hall,  Dec.  12,  1912. 
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was  the  predominant  price  in  another  group  of  towns  with  three 
and  a  half  millions  inhabitants  and  in  the  other  half  of  London  in 
addition.  A  predominant  price  of  6%d.  was  paid  by  about  another 
one  million  in  other  towns,  while  in  Edinburgh  with  all  its  facilities 
of  the  Port  of  Leith  and  fine  flour  mills,  the  predominant  price 
was  actually  Id.  per  quartern  loaf. 

Of  what  takes  place  as  to  the  prices  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
there  is  apparently  no  reliable  return  on  record.  It  is  evident 
that  an  enormous  sum  of  money  is  involved  in  these  local  varia- 
tions in  prices,  as  the  total  sum  paid,  over  and  above  the  basal  price, 
may  be  estimated  in  these  twenty-three  towns  at  about  £2,000,000 
a  year,  for  one  quartern  loaf  once  a  week  !  In  the  case  of  the 
Italian  octroi,  the  bread  tax,  whatever  it  be,  goes  to  the  local 
rates  ;  but  where  do  the  increases  of  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent,  go  to 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Why  are  there  such  erratic  increases, 
decreases,  and  no  changes,  month  by  month  ?  It  seems  there 
must  be  at  work,  in  some  way  or  other,  as  virtual  a  tax  on  food 
as  any  octroi  system  could  levy,  with  no  remotely  possible  ad- 
vantage as  regards  the  sum  collected  being  used  to  lessen  the 
"  local  rates."  Not  only  is  the  British  local  increase  at  variance 
with  the  market  values  of  wheat  or  flour,  but  it  is  distributed 
in  a  most  irregular,  unfair,  and  unaccountable  manner,  and  no 
freightage,  railway  charges,  or  other  facilities,  seem  to  have  any 
direct  bearing  on  it. 

The  other  question  concerns  the  actual  average  cost  of  the 
loaf.  "  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  lesson  from  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  failure  of  wages  to  respond,  is 
twofold  and  plain.  (1)  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  therefore  of  food  supplies.  (2) 
We  must  do  anything  in  our  power  to  increase  the  demand  for 
British  labour,  in  order  that  wages  may  rise,  if  possible,  more 
rapidly  than  prices.  The  method  by  which  these  two  objects  can 
be  obtained  is  Imperial  Preference,  to  develop  the  food-growing 
areas  of  the  Empire  and  import  duties  on  foreign  competing 
manufactures,  to  promote  the  demand  for  British  labour."  The 
latter  seems  so  clear  and  obvious  a  business  proposition,  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  further  refer  to  it  at  the  moment,  except  to  note 
that  Mr.  Churchill  said  at  Dundee,  October  9,  1908,  Free*  Trade 
cannot  reduce  unemployment,  and  Mr.  Tennant  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  April  26,  1911,  Free  Trade  cannot  raise 
wages  for  fear  of  increased  foreign  competition. 

J.  CHBISTIAN  SIMPSON. 

*  '  Gleanings  and  Memoranda,'  October  1912,  p.  343. 
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FARMING    PROSPECTS    IN    RHODESIA 

BY    HENRY    BIRCHENOUGH,    C.M.G. 

(A.  Director  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company) 

A  distinct  personal  touch  is  given  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  just  issued  by  the  inclusion  in  that  document  of  some 
notes  on  farming  prospects  taken  from  the  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
by  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  who  returned  from  Rhodesia  last  November,  after 
visiting  the  Company's  territories.  By  permission  of  the  Directorate  these 
extracts  are  here  reproduced. — Ed. 

(a)  SOUTHEEN  EHODESIA. 

NOTHING  struck  me  so  much  upon  my  return  to  Ehodesia,  after 
an  absence  of  four  and  a  half  years,  as  the  growth  of  the  farming 
industry.  Not  only  have  many  districts  been  more  or  less  fully 
settled,  such  as  the  Mazoe  Valley,  Lomagundi,  Marandellas, 
Busapi,  Makwiro,  Umvuma-Chilimanzi,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gwelo,  the  Premier  to  Penhalonga  Valley,  and  the  country  lying 
along  the  first  thirty  miles  of  the  Bulawayo-Victoria  Falls  Line, 
but  individual  farming  has  become  far  more  progressive  and  "pro- 
fessional "  in  its  character.  Far  larger  acreages  are  being  put 
under  the  plough,  and  a  greater  variety  of  crops  are  being  grown. 
Farmers  are  everywhere  eager  to  acquire  cattle  and  to  improve 
the  breed  when  they  have  got  them. 

I  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  upon  farms,  and  visited  forty 
or  fifty  in  different  districts.  It  was  most  encouraging  to  see  how 
many  farmers  are  getting  "on  to  their  feet,"  building  themselves 
good  houses,  fencing,  constructing  dipping-tanks,  buying  imported 
bulls,  undertaking  irrigation  work,  and  generally  equipping  their 
farms'  with  good  machinery  and  implements.  In  spite  of  the 
drought  many  of  the  Mashonaland  farmers  have  done  very  well 
this  season.  The  rain  was  very  patchy.  One  farm  got  a  normal 
fall  while  the  next  farm  or  two  got  very  little.  Those  men  who 
got  rain  reaped  good  crops,  and,  owing  to  high  prices,  made  a  lot 
of  money.  In  talking  to  men  and  asking  them  how  they  were 
doing,  one  received  different  answers,  according  to  the  amount 
of  rain  they  had  had,  but  they  one  and  all  ended  up  with  the 
following  remark  :  "  We  really  cannot  complain,  for  if  we  had  a 
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bad  season  and  are  a  bit  short  of  cash,  our  farms  are  increasing  in 
value  all  the  time,  for  the  price  of  land  is  going  up.  We  could  sell  at 
any  time  at  a  good  profit  if  we  wished  to,  but  of  course  we  don't." 

Another  interesting  feature  I  noticed  is  the  type  of  men  who 
are  now  taking  to  farming  in  increasing  numbers.  There  are, 
for  instance,  the  men  who  have  made  money  in  mining  and  who 
put  it  into  land.  Of  these  there  are  quite  a  number,  such  as  * — 

who  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the Mine.     He  has  built 

himself  a  beautiful  house,  erected  a  model  dairy,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  has  imported  a  small  herd  of  pedigree  heifers 
and  bulls,  and  is  experimenting  in  cross-breeding  for  dairy  stock. 
He  is  only  one  of  several  I  went  to  see.  He  is  doing  experimental 
work  both  in  cattle-breeding  and  crop-growing  upon  a  large  scale, 
such  as  only  a  man  of  considerable  means  could  undertake. 
Where  he  succeeds  others  can  follow,  for  the  results  of  his 
experiments  are  open  to  all  the  world.  In  the  same  manner, 
round  Gatooma  and  Hartley  the  mining  men  who  are  making 
money  in  the  Shagari  District  are  putting  it  into  farming.  Then 
a  good  type  of  new  man  is  coming  in  with  money,  of  whom  - 

is  an  example.     has  bought  two  farms  and  is  negotiating  for 

a  third.  He  has  built  a  good  house  for  himself  and  another  for 
his  manager,  and  has  equipped  his  farm  upon  a  large  scale.  He 
has  around  him  a  lot  of  British  farmers — all  progressive  men— 
who  are  making  their  district  go  ahead  in  an  all-round  manner. 
A  man  like  -  -  carries  great  weight  in  his  district,  and  does  a 
great  deal  to  make  progressive  farming  the  fashion.  I  could 
mention  a  dozen  typical  cases  of  this  kind,  but  the  central  fact 
to  place  on  record  is  the  improvement  in  farming  which  is  taking 
place,  not  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals,  but  all  over  the 
territory  among  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers. 

No  doubt  many  influences  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about 
this  change,  and  amongst  them  must  be  credited  the  work  of  our 
Land  Settlement  Department  upon  the  Central  Farms,  the 
discovery  that  tobacco  could  be  grown  upon  granite  soil,  the 
experiments  in  citrus  culture,  and  the  assistance  which  has  been 
given  for  the  importation  of  breeding  stock. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  great  importance  must  also  be 
attached  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Government  Agricultural 
Department.  That  Department,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Nobbs, 
is  doing  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  work  in  Southern  Ehodesia. 
I  was  greatly  struck  with  their  scientific  work — investigations 
into  horse  sickness,  experiments  in  the  growing  of  a  rust-resisting 
wheat  and  other  new  crops,  the  analysis  of  soils  and  experiments 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  fertilisers  in  increasing  existing  crops  ; 
but  I  was  more  pleased  still  with  the  practical  advice  they  give  to 
individual  farmers  and  the  eagerness  with  which  their  advice  is 
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sought  and  taken.  They  do  not  stay  in  their  laboratories,  but 
get  about  in  the  territory  far  more  than  the  officials  of  any  other 
department,  except  the  Department  of  Education.  Moreover 
they  are  beginning  to  give  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  Salisbury  and  in  the  larger  towns,  which  are  very  well  attended 
by  the  younger  farmers. 

Upon  my  numerous  trips  into  the  farming  districts  I  took  at 
different  times  all  these  young  officials  with  me,  and  was  pleased 
to  see  how  well  they  were  received  by  the  farmers,  many  of  whom 
told  me  how  much  the  Agricultural  Department  was  helping  the 
farming  industry.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  in  Ehodesia  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  is  a  very  live  department,  and  that 
the  money  spent  upon  it  is  thoroughly  well  spent. 

As  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  many  causes  besides  those  I  have 
indicated,  farming  in  Ehodesia  is  ceasing  to  be  "  cattle  and 
mealies,"  and  a  bit  of  a  gamble  at  that.  When  we  started  Land 
Settlement  we  (for  the  most  part)  were  selling  prairie  land  to 
prairie  farmers  who  applied  to  it  prairie  methods,  and  the  land 
was  in  fact  only  worth  prairie  prices  to  those  who  bought  it.  Now 
that  people  know  the  land  can  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  variety 
of  crops  and  in  larger  quantities  than  they  thought,  and  that 
settlers  can  be  put  at  once  in  the  way  of  raising  such  crops  partly 
by  the  successful  example  of  their  neighbours  and  partly  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  first-rate  Agricultural  Department,  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  land,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  worth  more  to  them.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
"  higher  prices  for  land  follow  in  the  wake  of  good  farming,"  and 
this  is  absolutely  true  of  Khodesia  to-day.  The  surest  way  in  my 
opinion  to  increase  the  value  of  our  great  asset — the  land  of  both 
Southern  and  Northern  Ehodesia — is  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
good  farming.  If  we  do  that  the  price  of  land  will  rise  auto- 
matically and  settlers  will  more  and  more  seek  us  instead  of  our 
seeking  settlers. 

The  new  factor  in  the  situation  is  that  land  in  Ehodesia  has 
greatly  increased  in  selling  value.  This  in  itself  compels  a  change 
in  both  our  methods  of  preparing  land  for  sale  and  the  terms 
upon  which  we  sell  it.  When  we  were  selling  prairie  land  to 
prairie  farmers  at  a  more  or  less  all-round  price  there  was  perhaps 
no  great  need  to  look  too  closely  into  what  we  were  selling,  but 
now  that  the  land  has  appreciated  and  we  know  its  possibilities 
we  must  deal  with  it  more  in  detail,  more  scientifically,  and  with 
a  closer  regard  to  its  varying  value. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  Ehodesia  to-day  is  that  the 
majority  of  "mixed  farms"  are  too  large.  In  all  the  good 
districts  you  see  farms  which  can  never  be  developed  with  the 
capital  the  present  holder  has  at  his  disposal.  This  is  beginning 
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to  be  recognised  even  by  the  owners,  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
are  beginning  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  farms  in  order  to  obtain 
capital  to  put  into  the  remainder.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  where  the  break-up  of  the  large 
farms  is  just  beginning.  I  visited  several  estates  where  the 
process  was  taking  place  and  found  men  successfully  established 
upon  800  to  1,000  acres  which  they  had  bought  from  a  farm  of, 
say,  4,000  to  5,000  acres.  It  is  distressing  to  go  through  many 
districts  and  to  see  great  areas  of  land,  with  a  large  proportion 
fit  for  the  plough,  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men,  when  they 
would  easily  support  and  find  a  good  living  for  treble  or  quadruple 
the  number.  Even  if  the  old  large  unit  of  a  3,000  acre  farm  was 
necessary  in  the  days  of  "  prairie  farming,"  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to-day. 

In  my  opinion  our  whole  system  of  laying  out  unimproved 
farms  requires  revision.  I  suggest  that  before  any  new  district 
is  prepared  for  settlement,  the  Director  of  Land  Settlements 
should  send  his  various  technical  advisers  to  see  it,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  upon  it — a  cattle  man,  an  irrigation  man,  a  citrus 
man,  a  good  all-round  mixed  farming  man,  and  so  on — all  of 
whom  we  have  upon  our  staff.  Further,  if  he  thinks  it  advisable, 
he  should  ask  any  member  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
report  upon  particular  points.  By  this  means  before  we  cut  up 
a  district  for  settlement  and  fix  the  price  of  farms,  we  should  be 
fully  informed  of  its  special  agricultural  capabilities,  and  should 
secure  the  most  advantageous  lay-out  into  farms  of  the  character 
and  size  adapted  thereto. 

My  strong  impression  is  that  land  settlement  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  beginning  to  follow  a  normal  course  under  the 
influence  of  natural  causes,  and  that  the  day  of  spoon-feeding  is 
passing  away.  I  have  referred  to  the  improvement  in  farming, 
to  the  increased  variety  and  yield  of  crops,  to  the  multiplication 
of  small  mobs  of  cattle,  and  the  desire  of  their  owners  to  grade 
them  up,  to  the  number  of  good  solid  houses  which  are  being 
built,  and  the  permanent  improvements  which  are  being  carried 
out.  I  have  mentioned  the  progressive  increase  in  the  price  of 
land  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  tendency 
among  owners  to  sell  off  portions  of  the  large  farms  in  order  to 
provide  capital  to  develop  the  remainder.  All  these  are  signs  of 
a  more  vigorous  agricultural  life  in  the  country. 

When  Lord  Winchester  and  I  visited  Kalomo  five  years  ago, 
we  found  a  few — very  few — farmers,  chiefly  Dutchmen,  occupying 
land,  who  complained  to  us  that  they  had  no  markets  and  could 
not  make  both  ends  meet.  Since  then  the  value  of  North 
Western  Rhodesia  as  a  cattle  country  has  been  realised,  and  the 
possibilities  of  successful  cotton-growing  in  particular  have  called 
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attention  to  its  agricultural  value.  But  most  important  of  all, 
the  colonising  activities  of  the  Belgians  in  the  Katanga  have 
provided  a  great  and  unexpected  market  for  North  Western 
farmers.  This  has  been  the  immediately  determining  factor  of 
the  last  three  years.  In  1907  there  was  absolutely  no  local  traffic 
upon  the  Livingstone-Broken  Hill  Line.  So  entirely  was  this  the 
case  that  we  reduced  the  train  service  to  one  train  per  week,  and 
cut  down  the  permanent  way  gangs  by  one-half. 

When  I  went  up  to  Kafue  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the 
Farmers'  Association,  piles  of  bags  of  mealies  were  waiting  for 
freight  trains  to  pick  them  up  at  siding  after  siding  on  those 
portions  of  the  line  where  farms  have  been  occupied.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  what  a  change  had  taken  place  during  the  past 
few  years,  more  especially  between  Pemba  and  Lusaakas.  The 
farmers  I  met  at  Kafue  were  full  of  confidence  and  go.  They  all 
said  they  were  doing  well. 

More  important  than  the  actual  number  of  settlers  is  the  fact 
that  attention  is  being  attracted  to  the  north  all  over  South  Africa. 
People  are  gradually  beginning  to  look  towards  it  and  speak  of  it 
as  an  exceptionally  promising  country.  Inquiries  and  applications 
are  coming  in  fast  at  Livingstone.  In  Bulawayo  I  found  great 
interest  expressed  in  the  north,  and  much  talk  about  its  promising 
future.  H.  BIBCHENOUGH. 


DAIRY    FARMING   IN   NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland  has  been  doubling  its  exports  of  dairy  produce  every 
five  years,  until  now  the  shipment  oversea  exceeds  £700,000, 
whilst  the  local  market  consumes  nearly  £400,000  worth  without 
counting  milk  and  cream  and  the  produce  of  private  dairies. 
Assuming  that  the  King  Country  and  the  Bast  Coast  districts 
continue  their  present  rate  of  progress,  they  should  increase  their 
output  between  one-third  and  one-half  during  the  next  ten 
years ;  and  the  Waikato  (which  is  now  nearly  settled)  about 
one-fourth.  The  New  Zealand  Dairy  Association,  which  has 
several  factories  in  the  Forty-mile  Bush  and  Wairarapa  districts, 
distributed  the  sum  of  £37,097  among  its  suppliers  for  milk 
supplied  in  October.  The  payments  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year  totalled  £27,000.  The  Eotorua,  which  left  for  London, 
via  Wellington,  recently,  took  23,790  boxes  of  butter,  and  the 
Corinna  an  additional  5,000  boxes  for  transhipment  to  the  Eotorua 
at  Wellington.  This  makes  a  total  butter  export  from  Auckland 
for  the  current  season  of  141,473  boxes  or  70,736£  cwt.,  about 
25  per  cent,  increase  on  the  quantity  exported  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 
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MODERN    SOCIAL   LEGISLATION 

OLD    AQB    PENSIONS   AND    NATIONAL    INSURANCE 

BY  H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY 

OUR  present  industrial  system,  as  it  relates  to  provision 
against  accident,  illness,  and  old  age,  is  seriously  deficient.  It 
is  not  merely  objectionable  in  detail,  but  vicious  in  principle. 
Having  discussed  the  evils  of  this  legislation,*  let  us  consider  a 
scheme  of  reform. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  my  previous  arguments  be  accepted,  it 
is  hopeless  to  deal  with  this  question  by  means  of  amendment, 
however  widespread,  of  existing  laws.  The  evils  concerned  are 
too  far-reaching.  An  entirely  new  system  is  requisite,  and  the 
subjects  in  view  are  so  interdependent  that  it  is  desirable  they 
should  be  embraced,  as  far  as  possible,  in  one  comprehensive  Act. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  general  lines — details  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  considered  withia  the  limits  at  my  disposal — I  will  first  review 
that  aspect  connected  with  the  present  scheme  of  common  law- 
Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Common  Law 
in  its  dealings  with  an  employer  and  his  workpeople,  and 
described  how  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  passed  to 
remedy  this  defect.  We  saw,  however,  that  the  Act  did  not 
wholly  efface  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  workman  by  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment ;  this  principle  still  holds 
good,  under  this  measure,  in  respect  of  injuries  sustained  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  a  man's  fellow-worker.  The  employer  is  only 
rendered  liable  for  the  negligence  of  one  of  the  man's  superiors. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  a  scheme  of  industrial  reform  would 
seem  to  be  the  passing  of  a  short  Act  repealing  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  and  granting  to  the  workman  the  same  common 
law  rights  as  a  member  of  the  outside  public  possesses — in  other 
words,  the  right  to  claim  against  his  employer  damages  in  respect 
of  any  injury  sustained  as  the  sole  result  of  the  personal  negli- 
gence of  such  employer,  or  one  of  that  employer's  servants. 
*  See  January  and  February  Nos. 
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These  damages  should  not  be  limited  by  law,  but  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  County  or  High  Court  judge  trying  the  case. 
Appeals,  as  at  present,  would  lie  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 
House  of  Lords. 

I  foresee  one  objection  to  such  a  reform.  It  will  be  urged  that 
frequently  a  verdict  would  be  given  for  the  workman  on  flimsy 
grounds,  and  excessive  damages  be  fixed.  This  objection  would, 
I  think,  be  unanswerable  if  I  proposed  that  such  cases  should 
be  tried  before  a  jury,  because  a  jury  is  notoriously  partial  to 
the  poorer  side.  The  same  dictum,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases 
holds  good  where  employer  and  workman  are  concerned,  as 
regards  the  County  Court  Bench,  but  it  is  less  marked,  and  the 
judicial  instinct  would,  in  any  event,  restrain  the  judge  from 
assessing  extravagant  damages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  objection  as  to  the 
partiality  of  juries  applies  to  the  whole  class  of  poorer  litigants 
at  Common  Law,  and  that  the  damages  awarded  are  frequently 
excessive.  It  may  in  fact  be  doubted  whether  the  jury  system 
at  the  present  day  is  a  desirable  system  in  civil  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reform  I  have  mentioned  is  clearly  demanded 
by  the  spirit  of  justice.  It  is  unreasonable,  indefensible,  that  a 
man  should  be  penalised  because  he  is  a  workman.  If  the 
Common  Law  grants  these  large  and  indefinite  privileges  to  the 
general  public,  it  is  only  right  they  should  be  accorded  to  the 
workman.  The  reform  I  propose  does  this,  and  also  provides 
the  only  safeguard  against  abuse  of  which  the  case  admits — 
removal  of  jurisdiction  from  the  sympathies  of  a  jury  to  the  less 
partial  attitude  of  a  judge. 

Further,  if  the  measure  I  advocate  against  the  practices  of 
low-class  solicitors  were  carried  into  effect — and  I  should  con- 
sider it  an  indispensable  part  of  the  above  reform — a  great  check 
would  be  placed  on  speculative  claims,  and  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  even-handed  justice  would  be  given. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  I  have  contended  that  this  Act  is  v.Tcng  in  principle,  since 
it  encourages  a  wrong  standard  of  national  life — a  spirit  of 
dependence.  I  have  also  urged  that  this  principle  is  aggravated 
by  details  encouraging  malingering.  It  may  be  remembered, 
however,  that  I  admit  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  an 
employer  is  morally  bound  to  compensate,  although  the  injury 
is  in  no  way  caused  by  negligence.  Now  this  moral  obligation 
peculiarly  exists  in  fatal  accidents  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  employment,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  permanent 
disablement.  In  the  former  instance,  I  consider  liability  should 
be  enforced  by  law,  but  in  the  latter,  the  moral  duty  is  difficult 
of  exact  interpretation,  and  liable  to  abuse  of  a  most  pernicious 
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kind.  I  do  not,  therefore,  feel  legal  interference,  whether  as 
understood  by  the  present  Compensation  Act  or  in  some  modified 
form,  is  at  all  desirable.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Act  be 
repealed,  and  a  scheme  enforced  whereby  an  employer,  subject 
to  no  responsibility  attaching  to  him  at  Common  Law,  be  made 
liable  to  compensate  the  dependants  of  the  deceased  workman 
in  the  terms  of  the  section  relating  to  fatal  accidents  in  the 
present  Act.  Where,  however,  the  fatality  had  been  caused  by 
the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  deceased  no  claim 
should  lie. 

Non-fatal  accidents  of  occupation  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
larger  scheme  of  contributory  National  Health  Insurance.  Such 
a  measure  should  grant  weekly  compensation  for  accident  and 
illness,  limited  to  fifty-two  weeks,  and  free  medical  attendance. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  desirable,  for  financial  reasons,  to  grant 
invalidity  benefits  at  the  outset.  This  is  a  very  heavy  contin- 
gency as  shown  by  Workmen's  Compensation  experience,  and 
it  is  unwise  to  saddle  a  scheme  with  vast  financial  liabilities  until 
it  has  firmly  established  itself,  and  possesses  an  ample  reserve 
fund  on  which  to  draw.  Maternity  benefits,  on  the  lines  of  the 
present  Act,  might  with  advantage  be  granted  later,  but,  for 
much  the  same  reasons,  I  would  not  grant  them  in  the  first  place. 
National  Insurance  in  this  country  is  at  present  in  its  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  existing 
scheme  that  this  fact  is  not  sufficiently  recognised — that  it  is  in 
consequence  too  sweeping  for  an  initial  measure. 

Under  such  an  Act  as  the  one  suggested  non-fatal  accidents 
of  occupation  due  in  no  way  to  the  negligence  of  a  third  party, 
would  be  covered.  But  the  National  Health  Insurance  authorities 
should  have  full  power  to  prosecute  at  Common  Law,  on  behalf 
of  the  assured,  in  cases  where  they  considered  the  accident  had 
been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  another  person,  and  where 
damages  were  recovered,  no  claim  upon  the  insurance  funds 
would  exist.  This  power  is  granted  under  Clause  II.  of  the 
present  Act  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  desirable  provision,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the  funds  from 
improper  depletions. 

We  come  now  to  those  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  due 
to  the  gross  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  injured  man  himself. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  serious  objections  to  the  clause  of 
the  1906  Compensation  Act,  allowing  compensation  under  certain 
circumstances  in  such  cases,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
add  anything  further  on  this  subject  But  I  may,  perhaps,  say 
that  I  think  it  essential  to  debar  all  right  to  benefits  in  such 
instances. 

Malingering  is   another  important  detail  which   should   be 
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stringently  dealt  with  in  a  scheme  of  insurance.  My  previous 
remarks  on  this  head  will  indicate  the  general  lines  upon  which 
the  prohibitory  clauses  should  be  framed.  I  will  only  add  that 
those  cases  where  the  moral  hazard  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
Insurance  authorities,  proved  from  past  experience  to  be 
undesirable,  should  be  permanently  rendered  incapable  of 
receiving  State  insurance.  This  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
crushing  the  malingering  spirit,  which  is  such  a  scandal  at  the 
present  day. 

The  question  of  finance  under  any  such  scheme  is  difficult, 
and  from  this  standpoint  the  present  Act  is  unsound.  The  flat 
rate  system  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  insurance  spirit ;  for 
example,  in  normal  cases  it  is  absurd  to  place  a  miner  in  the 
same  contributory  class  as  a  clerk.  The  risk  is  not  the  same, 
and  consequently  a  scheme  exacting  the  same  all-round  rate 
from  every  class  of  worker  is  unscientific,  and  therefore  unsound. 
Further,  the  lax  regulations  concerning  the  formation  of 
approved  societies  admit  of  untrustworthy  combinations  being 
established.  Again,  the  absurd  rebates  granted  under  the  Act 
must  have  a  detrimental  effect.  Lastly,  the  institution  of 
separate  bodies  of  Commissioners  for  each  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  cost  of  working 
the  measure. 

These  are  difficulties  which  in  an  efficient  scheme  must  be 
surmounted.  Dealing  first  with  contributions,  I  hold  that  in 
normal  cases  the  risks  must  be  rated  according  to  the  class  of 
work  performed.  A  regular  scale  of  rates  for  the  various 
employments  in  the  country  should  be  established,  and,  assuming 
the  physical  hazard  to  be  ordinary,  a  man  should  be  placed  in 
his  appropriate  class.  But  it  is  obvious  that  for  very  dangerous 
employments  the  total  premium  payable  would  have  to  be  high, 
and  in  most  instances  the  worker  would  be  unable  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  contributions,  assessed  in  due  proportion  to  the 
ordinary  fraction  payable  by  the  State  and  the  employer.  In 
hazardous  occupations,  therefore,  the  proportions  of  the  total 
contributions  due  from  the  employer  and  the  State  respectively 
would  have  to  be  higher  than  the  average.  They  would,  in  fact, 
have  to  bear  between  them  the  major  portion  of  the  excess  risk. 
A  maximum  rate  of  contributions  should  be  established  in 
respect  of  workpeople,  and  where  the  contribution  required  as 
premium  was  in  excess  of  this  maximum,  such  excess  should  be 
borne  between  the  State  and  the  employer.  This  introduces 
another  problem — the  small  employer.  No  doubt  a  rigid 
employers'  rate  is  a  hardship  in  such  cases.  A  schedule  of 
employers'  rates,  based  on  the  net  profits,  should  be  enforced. 
Where  the  total  premium  required  would  throw  a  contribution 
VOL.  XXV.— No.  146.  L 
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on  the  employer  in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed  by  his  profits,  the 
excess  would  be  borne  by  the  State.  Thus,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  State  would  bear  the  excess  rates  for  hazardous  risks.  A 
far  more  flexible  schedule  of  contributions  is  required  than  that 
established  by  the  existing  Act. 

Hitherto,  I  have  merely  considered  the  question  of  con- 
tributions relating  to  cases  where  the  physical  hazard  is  ordinary. 
But  the  insurance  of  unsound  lives  is  a  necessity  in  any  scheme 
of  National  Insurance  worthy  of  the  name.  They  constitute 
the  very  class  most  in  need  of  such  insurance,  and  to  trifle  with 
the  subject,  as  does  the  present  Act,  by  its  system  of  Post  Office 
depositors,  is  cruel  and  fraudulent.  It  is  not  insurance — it  is 
robbery.  Those  lives  rejected  by  the  Friendly  Societies  must 
be  granted  terms  by  the  State  as  favourable  as  they  could  other- 
wise have  secured.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  such  instances 
very  much  higher  premiums  than  the  average  would  have  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  whole  of  the  excess  rate  should  come  from  the 
State.  To  impose  any  portion  of  it  upon  the  employer  would 
discourage  the  employment  of  workers  in  unsound  health,  and 
would  therefore  only  increase  distress. 

A  regular  schedule  could  not,  I  think,  satisfactorily  be  devised 
for  these  abnormal  cases.  The  individual  risks  would  vary  too 
considerably.  In  order  to  work  the  scheme  efficiently,  the 
country  should  be  divided  into  five  or  six  large  districts,  over 
each  of  which  an  official  possessing  real  Accident  Insurance 
experience  would  preside.  The  salaries  should  be  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  attract  first-class  men.  Under  each  of  these 
officials  would  be  a  staff  of  subordinates,  posted  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  district  and  performing,  amongst  their  other  duties, 
the  work  required  of  Inspectors  under  the  present  Act.  All 
persons  liable  to  become  insured  should  be  required,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  apply  for  membership  in  an  approved  society.  If 
rejected,  they  should  be  referred  to  the  local  Inspector,  with  a 
copy  of  the  medical  report  of  the  society's  doctor,  and  it  would 
be  the  Inspector's  duty  to  forward  the  proposal  to  his  district 
office.  The  premium  would  there  be  fixed  in  each  individual 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  medical  report.  Under  such  a  scheme, 
really  adequate  rates  would  be  obtained  for  these  abnormal 
risks,  whereas,  under  a  general  schedule,  this  would  be  impossible. 
Moreover,  the  district  offices  would  have  the  management  and 
investigation  of  claims  within  their  areas,  so  that  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  would  be  obtained  from  the  organisation. 

A  graduated  schedule  of  contributions  such  as  I  have  sketched 
would  probably  at  its  outset  cost  the  nation  more  than  the 
existing  scheme.  In  the  long  run,  however,  I  believe  it  would 
prove  true  economy.  It  would  grant  real  benefits,  and  at  the 
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same  time  would  be  sustained  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The 
present  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  likely  to  cost  the  Imperial 
funds  less  at  the  outset  than  the  proposals  I  have  outlined,  will 
probably  mature  into  an  extravagant  burden  on  the  taxes,  owing 
to  the  financial  weakness  I  have  criticised. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  finance  of  the  above  scheme,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  regulations  imposing  stringent 
conditions  on  the  formation  of  approved  societies.  Further,  the 
measure  should  be  administered  by  one  body  of  Commissioners. 
With  such  subsidiary  details  I  believe  the  system  would  be 
financially  sound. 

Now  the  provisions  of  such  an  Act  should  apply  to  all  workers 
—both  manual  and  otherwise — earning  less  than  £160  per  annum, 
and  all  persons  working  on  their  own  account,  and  employing  no 
servants,  but  earning  less  than  that  sum.  For  this  latter  class 
is  little  removed  from  the  ordinary  workman,  and  is  one  to 
whom  sickness  is  a  serious  contingency.  But  liberty  of  con- 
tracting out  of  the  sickness  benefits  should  be  granted  to  both 
contributing  parties,  where  the  employer  proved  that  his  servants, 
during  disablement  from  accident  or  illness,  were  in  receipt  of 
an  allowance  by  way  of  wages  at  least  equal  to  that  granted 
under  the  Act.  In  such  cases,  a  strictly  pro  rata  contribution 
should  be  levied  from  each  for  the  medical  benefits,  unless  the 
employer  supported  a  voluntary  scheme  providing  for  free 
medical  attendance,  or  unless  the  employee  could  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  that  he  was  capable  of  providing 
himself  with  efficient  doctoring,  apart  from  State  assistance.  In 
either  instance,  complete  exemption  from  all  sections  of  the 
scheme  should  be  granted  both  parties.  A  clause  such  as  this 
would  meet  the  manifold  objections  of  unwilling  contributors  to 
the  present  Act,  whilst  its  limitations  would  be  an  ample  safe- 
guard against  abuse. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  sketch  of  a  revised  form  of 
National  Health  Insurance.  The  proposals  I  have  outlined 
would  appear  as  Part  I.  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  Act. 

Let  us  now  consider  Part  II. — Old  Age  Pensions — which 
would  repeal  the  existing  Acts  of  1908  and  1911.  In  place 
thereof  a  contributory  scheme  affecting  the  State,  the  employer, 
and  the  employee,  would  be  established,  and  would  apply,  firstly, 
to  all  workers  of  from  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  earning 
less  than  £300  per  annum,  and,  secondly,  to  all  master-workers 
earning  less  than  that  sum.  Exemption  should  be  granted 
where  the  employer  proved  that  his  servants  were  participants 
in  a  pension  fund  allowing  benefits  at  least  equal  to  those  con- 
templated by  the  Act.  The  financial  administration  of  such  a 
fund  would  have  to  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners. 

L  2 
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Where  a  master-worker  was  concerned  as  an  insured  person, 
like  exemption  should  be  granted,  where  it  was  shown  that  he 
had  already  made  satisfactory  provision  for  his  old  age  at  least 
equal  to  that  set  forth  in  the  Act.  Should  an  insured  person,  at 
a  future  date,  earn  a  salary  exceeding  £300  per  annum,  he  should 
be  granted  liberty  to  terminate  his  connection  with  the  fund, 
and  in  such  an  event,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  past  contribu- 
tions should  be  returned  to  him.  Should  his  salary,  however, 
prior  to  the  age  at  which  the  pension  became  payable,  again 
fall  to  a  figure  under  £300,  he  would,  subject  to  the  previous 
exemptions,  again  become  an  insured  person,  but  a  higher  rate 
would  now  be  necessary,  and  the  major  portion  of  such  excess 
would  be  borne  by  himself,  the  State  bearing  the  remainder. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  fixed  the  wage  limit  at  a  higher 
figure  than  that  proposed  for  Health  Insurance.  This  is  because 
I  consider  the  risk  of  a  penurious  old  age  the  larger  one  affecting 
society,  and,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against  as  far  as  possible, 
by  fixing  an  income  limit  as  high  as  reasonably  desirable. 

Although  it  will  be  observed  that  under  both  Parts  I.  and  II. 
of  this  industrial  scheme  I  have  included  the  master-worker,  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  introduced  the  small  employer. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  desirable  to  do  so,  but  I  am  afraid  such  is 
not  possible  under  a  strictly  contributory  system,  since  the 
members  of  this  class  would  be  unable  to  stand  the  burden  of 
four  sets  of  contributions — two  in  respect  of  sickness,  and  two 
for  old  age.  After  a  sufficient  period  had  elapsed,  however, 
firmly  to  establish  the  finance  of  the  measure,  I  believe  it  would 
be  desirable,  in  these  cases,  to  relax  the  contributory  nature  of 
the  scheme  to  a  certain  extent,  by  increasing  the  State  contribu- 
tions under  the  four  heads,  and  thus  to  admit  the  small  employer 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  amendment 
could  only  come  later  ;  it  would  not  be  safe  to  introduce  it 
at  the  outset. 

I  should  advocate  stringent  provisions  against  fraud,  and  also 
against  misuse  of  the  pension.  Where  it  was  proved,  for 
instance,  that  the  allowance  was  frequently  squandered  in  drink, 
the  offender  should  become  liable  at  first  to  suspension  of  benefits, 
and,  on  a  relapse,  to  permanent  forfeiture.  The  present  clauses 
against  criminals  and  paupers  would  hardly  be  necessary  under 
a  contributory  system,  as  where  a  man  fell  habitually  into  either 
of  these  classes,  his  rights  to  a  pension  would  automatically 
cease,  owing  to  non-payment  of  the  contributions. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  the  pension,  and  the  age  at 
which  a  contributor  should  become  a  recipient  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  present  allowance  of  5s.  per  week  is  very  poor,  and  the  age 
— seventy — too  high.  I  should  be  inclined  under  a  contributory 
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scheme,  to  place  the  age  at  sixty-five,  and  the  allowance  at  7s.  Qd., 
in  the  hope  that  the  latter  might  eventually  be  increased.  In 
the  absence  of  actuarial  information  it  is,  however,  impossible 
to  give  with  any  precision  such  proposals,  on  this  point,  as  would 
be  compatible  with  financial  security.  The  whole  subject  would 
have  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  such  benefits  granted  as 
would  render  the  scheme  safe  in  its  early  stages.  In  measures 
of  this  importance  extreme  caution  is  needed.  When  the  Act 
had  thoroughly  established  itself  from  a  financial  aspect,  it  would 
then  be  safe  and  desirable  to  increase  the  benefits. 

Turning,  lastly,  to  Unemployment  Insurance,  I  do  not  consider 
it  advisable  to  institute  for  the  present  a  scheme  in  this  direction. 
National  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions  would  place 
quite  sufficient  burdens  at  the  outset  upon  employer  and 
employed.  The  industry  of  the  country  could  not  safely  stand 
the  simultaneous  imposition  of  a  third  contributory  measure. 
When  society  had  completely  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions enforced  under  a  comprehensive  system,  such  as  I  have 
been  discussing,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  extending  the  Act  to  include  contributory  provision 
against  unemployment.  I  should,  therefore,  propose  the  repeal, 
without  the  substitution  of  an  alternative  scheme,  of  the 
Unemployment  Section  of  the  present  Insurance  Act. 

I  have  now  completed  my  examination  of  our  present 
industrial  system,  and  my  proposals  for  its  amendment.  I  have, 
of  course,  in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  only  been  able  to  treat 
the  subject  in  the  barest  outline,  but  I  hope  I  have  been  successful 
in  showing  that  the  existing  laws  on  this  aspect  of  our  national 
life  are  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory,  both  in  principle  and 
in  detail.  In  my  opinion,  they  make  distinctly  and  directly 
for  the  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  dependence  ;  for  the  inculcation 
of  doctrines  opposed  to  all  those  conceptions  of  self-reliance 
upon  which  the  greatness  of  our  country  has  been  founded  ; 
for  the  gradual  inuring  of  society  to  habits  of  fraud  and  loose 
morality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  the  reforms  I 
have  advocated,  whilst  making  provision  for  times  of  adversity, 
enforces  the  habit  of  self-respect,  of  thrift,  of  honesty,  and, 
therefore,  improves  our  material  condition  without  debasing  our 
moral  fibre.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  the  principle  of  these 
suggested  reforms  ;  the  details  I  fully  recognise  might  very 
conceivably  be  considerably  improved  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
structive statesman.  I  have  set  them  forth  purely  as  tentative 
suggestions  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  principle.  As  such, 
they  are  naturally  open  to  considerable  modification. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

STOCK  markets  have  continued  to  pass  through  one  of  the 
most  depressed  periods  on  record.  The  activity  of  general  trade 
and  the  caution  engendered  by  the  unsettled  state  of  European 
politics  have  further  delayed  the  cheapening  of  money  that  usually 
occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  abnormal  amount 
of  new  capital  issued  has  exerted  a  depressing  influence  that  has 
been  all  the  more  powerful  because  of  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  which  the  new  issues  have  been  offered  to  the  public. 
Instances  of  meagre  subscriptions  to  big  loans  of  the  highest 
security  have  become  still  more  numerous,  and  the  glut  of  new 
securities  in  the  hands  of  underwriters  forebodes  an  extended 
period  of  depression  for  the  existing  high-class  investments 
affording  lower  rates  of  interest. 

The  tendency  towards  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  Government 
securities  has  become  still  more  marked,  and  Consols  and  India 
stocks  have  been  the  severest  sufferers.  Whereas  the  last  new 
issue  of  India  3£  per  cents,  was  placed  last  April  at  93  per  cent., 
it  looks  as  if  a  much  lower  rate  will  be  obtained  for  the  next 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3|%  Stock  JO       .     .     . 
3%        ii      (t)       ... 

91,333,097 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

90i 
76| 

3« 

3| 

Quarterly, 
it 

2£%      „      Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

64 

32 

ii 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

95± 

81 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      „            „      1896-7 

•  • 

1916 

81 

3H 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
Dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L.            

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

100 
100 
100 

76 
158 
101 

lose  i-to  iff 

1  <i  1.  t  M 
CO  •<*  T} 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2i%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +  j 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

8 

100 
100 

100 

113 
108 

195 

4h 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 

1,736,921 

6* 

100 

102 

6A 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (<)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

4,813,078 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

4 

4 

5 
M 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

124 

75 
102 
101 
107 
104 
82 

p, 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

149 
103 

}*! 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3Ay  deb  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

31 

100 
100 
100 

113 
176J 

87 

ni 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

91 
101 

8& 

BANES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  } 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

,Q1 

40 

qo 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

issue,  the  price  of  the  stock  in  the  market  now  being  no  higher 
than  90£. 

Holders  of  the  £785,500  of  Debenture  Bonds  of  the  Bengal- 
Nagpur  Railway  falling  due  on  February  18  were  given  the  option 
of  renewing  their  investment  at  £99  5s.  per  £100  for  a  further 
period  of  five  years  at  3£  per  cent.,  whereas  the  old  rate  was  3£ 
per  cent. 

One  of  the  high-class  new  issues  to  which  the  public  response 
was  specially  meagre  was  that  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  85  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  offered  being  allotted  to  the  underwriters.  The 
total  amount  issued  was  £1,075,000  in  4  per  cents.,  the  issue 
price  being  92£,  with  a  bonus  on  the  first  interest  payment. 

At  about  the  same  time  Winnipeg  placed  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling  in4£  per  cents,  at  par,  the  proceeds  being  required 
for  local  improvements,  power  and  water  works,  exhibition  site, 
schools  and  other  civic  purposes. 

Considerable  encouragement  has  been  given  to  Grand  Trunk 
stockholders  by  the  dividend  announced  for  the  past  half-year. 
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The  surplus,  after  deducting  net  revenue  charges  and  the  big 
deficit  on  the  Canada  Atlantic  and  Detroit  Grand  Haven  Railways, 
was  £583,850  against  £478,500  for  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  increase  suffices  to  provide  the  interest  on 
the  new  issue  of  Guaranteed  stock  and  to  increase  the  rate  on  the 
Third  Preference  stock  to  2£  per  cent,  for  the  year  against  1£  per 
cent,  for  1911.  The  traffic  returns  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
current  year  show  an  increase  of  £164,763  in  gross  receipts,  and 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  this  early  stage  the  prospects  of  the  full 
dividend  being  paid  on  the  Third  Preference  stock  for  1913  seem 
quite  good. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

93 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs. 

411,000 

1938 

97 

4A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

81 

«l 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .      . 

1,915,000 

1950 

97 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

97 

4J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

8J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

87 

q 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,320,000 

1946 

90 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  . 

1,897,820 

1937 

82 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

410,900 

1949 

96 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4J%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  47 
Montreal  4%     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4J%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

1,781,900 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500.000 

1930-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

97 
97 
93 
96 
95J 
95 
95 
94 
95 

{? 

$ 
4| 

5fc 
*i 
*A 
*t 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,980,000 

10 

$100 

236J 

4TS8 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£14,428,082 

4 

Stock 

98 

4^ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

102 

311 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,959,230 

4 

100 

4 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

28| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

106 

4U 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 
Do.  4%  3rd          „ 

£2,530,000 
£7,168,055 

5 
2* 

100J 
561 

1! 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

89* 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

119 

4^B 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£20,371,942 

4 

94 

*i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

12 

$100 

250 

413 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

79 

5^ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4£ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

OKI 

AWB 

611 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 



1 

12 



Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6i 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

72 

British  Columbia  Eleo-lDef. 

£1,200,000 

8 

Stock 

U4 

141 

1  8 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£1,200,000 

6 

Stock 

121 

41f 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

86 

*i 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

77 

i^g 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 
*%         »»            >i 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
101 

31f 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

100 

4 

3J%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

92 

35 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


New  Zealand  has  placed  a  4  per  cent,  loan  for  three  millions 
sterling,  the  issue  price  being  98  per  cent.,  but  only  a  fifth  of  it 
was  subscribed  by  the  general  public,  80  per  cent,  going  to  the 
underwriters.  When  such  a  security — available  for  trustee 
investments  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  and  yielding  over  4  per 
cent. — receives  such  a  meagre  response  from  the  public,  the 
condition  of  the  market  can  be  readily  imagined.  Of  the  proceeds, 
£655,100  is  to  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  existing  debentures, 
and  the  balance  for  the  construction  of  railways,  roads  and  other 
public  works,  for  advances  to  settlers,  workers  and  local  authorities, 
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for  the  purchase  of  land  for  settlements  and  for  the  development 
of  the  State  coal  mines.  Nearly  all  of  the  proceeds,  in  fact,  will 
be  used  for  remunerative  purposes. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
3i%      ,,              „      « 
3%        „             „      *) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

101 

96 

84 

3«| 

4 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
f.i         1889  (t) 
(t)  .      . 

5,970,000 
4,987,250 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-491 

100 
94 

78 

*& 

4 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

3$%        »            it      t\ 
3°/                              t\ 
7o          ii             ii      i) 

7,939,000 
4,834,334 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-24f 
1922-47! 

101 

94 

78 

8*8 

4* 

4$ 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
84%       „            „      «) 

QO/                                                                      /i\ 
3/0                   II                         II            (t) 

3%         „            „      (t) 
WEBTEBN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 

100 
91 
89 
75 

4 
*& 
& 

3A 
4 

}l  Apt.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  t)  .     . 
3%        „            1  '.     . 
3%        „            4  ...... 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

90 
84 
88 

A* 

3& 
3| 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

8J%  Insobd.  Stock    (t) 

*^         ii          u 

8^                         .  M 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

90 
100 
83 

BA 

*A 

4 

(l  Jan.—  1  July. 

' 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (()  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.l 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

98 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

5& 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  j 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

100 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
300,000 

1919 
1919 

100 
99 

*& 

3 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

5| 

5I38 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

4a 

100 

96 

Hi- 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

16* 

40 

1144 

5$ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

AVSFJ 
10 

20 

40 

V4 

5 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

58J 

511 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

96 

4 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12J 

5 

gi 

Q  1 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

94 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

8 

5 

g  i 

6 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

100 

104 

*S 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Dob.\ 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

84* 

Hi 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£667,286 

5 

100 

96A 

5i 

South  Australian  Company  £15 

14,200 

£15 

66 

"8 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

54,979 

7J 

1 

H 

y 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

100,000 

5 

10 

94 

51 

*** 

"8 

Quite  a  different  reception  was  accorded  to  the  small  City  of 
Auckland  loan  offered  through  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The 
£100,000  of  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  offered  at  par  was  over- 
subscribed and  the  loan  now  stands  at  a  substantial  premium. 
The  proceeds  are  required  for  street  improvements  in  Auckland 
and  its  suburbs. 

The  Transvaal  gold  production  has  begun  the  year  well,  the 
first  monthly  return  showing  a  record  daily  average.  The  return 
for  March  last  year  was  a  bigger  one  in  the  aggregate  but  it 
included  £297,946  of  accumulated  reserves.  The  following  table 
enables  comparison  with  the  returns  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past : 


Month. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,353,116 

3,130,830   2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

February 

—  - 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

March 

1  3,528,688   2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

April  . 

3,133,3831  2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

May  . 

— 

3,311,794 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

June  . 

3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

July  . 

3,255,198 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482.608 

August 

3,248,395 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

September 

3,176,846 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

October  . 

.  — 

3,265,150 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

November 

— 

3,216,965   3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

December 

— 

3,297,962 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

Total  *     . 

3,353,116 

38,757,560 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

101 

** 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

100 

ft 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

17,228,932 

1940 

90 

4*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

80 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

101 

B* 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

12 

4J 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

99 

SA 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

113J 

*i 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

111£ 

**i 

j 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

101 

4$ 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .      . 

200,000 

1928 

101 

4ii 

] 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2  J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5| 

N 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

BA 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57      / 

443,100 

1934 

101 

HI 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan       .      .           ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106$ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

119J 

4& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

100 

4& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

99 

*J 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

95 

4J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%      .     . 

1,856,750 

1953 

97 

4J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

96 

4ft 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

*& 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

94 

4T9e 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

94 

Vs 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

369,468 

1964 

95 

3 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,250,000 

1939 

97 

V8 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

97 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3i%  1886       „          (t)  . 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
341,700 
3,670,995 
9,860,466 
14,891,244 
7,483,240 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-431 

101 

101 
101 
96 
83 

4 
4r 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed   t)     .     . 

8J%         „        0  •  •     • 

3%           „       t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

103 

102 
96 

82 

if 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .      35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

90$ 

3j7a     :  1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

98* 

5A 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%   1st   Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

*"^2 

102 

18 

*l 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Red.     .     .     . 

£1,848,200 

5 

100 

85} 

5*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

6| 

4H 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2i 

3 

Bv 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

3 

10 

"i 

5A 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

Hi 

5/a 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5f 

3 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

Wl 

1 

2A 

8^s 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

4 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104 

4f 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6J 

5 

4 

•*•* 

84 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2i 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .      . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6 

511 

There  was  a  further  substantial  increase  in  the  native  labour 
supply  for  the  gold  mines  during  January  which  has  now  ex- 
ceeded 200,000  hands  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
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Band.     The   following   table   shows   the  growth  of  the   supply 
during  the  past  month  : 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

January  1913    . 

200,090 

8,774 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

— 

— 

—  . 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

— 

— 

— 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

— 

— 

— 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

— 

— 

— 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

— 

— 

— 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

— 

— 

— 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

— 

— 

— 

September 

1,628 

180,739 

— 

— 

— 

October 

1,319 

182,058 

— 

— 

_ 

November 

4,823 

186,881 

— 

— 

— 

December    , 

4,435 

191,316 

— 

— 

— 

*  Net  loss. 

As  to  Bhodesia  the  month's  most  important  event  was  the 
publication  of  the  great  British  South  Africa  (Chartered)  Com- 
pany's annual  report  with  its  mass  of  information,  administrative 
and  financial.  The  figures  for  the  year  ending  March  1912, 
the  period  covered  by  the  report,  as  well  as  the  figures  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  accounts,  cannot  be  said  to  show  the  same 
advance  as  on  the  last  occasion.  Sir  William  Milton,  the  adminis- 
trator, however,  anticipates  that  the  set-back  is  temporary,  and 
that  in  a  normal  season  trade  and  industry  will  in  a  few  months 
resume  their  normal  course. 

Now  that   adequate  funds   are   available,   the  company  has 


CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-421 

92x 

3« 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

82 

4 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

101 

3$ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

83 

** 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

93 

3*f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

101 

8| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

93 

SH 

24  Jan.  —  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar."» 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

88 

3« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

100 

4 

1  Feb.  —  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-54f 

94 

3*1 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

99x 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     ,     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

81 

** 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Bhang-  1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£85 

*& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield, 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,159,300 

3 

99 

90 

31 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

100 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

17} 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

61 

5 

54 

5| 

„               „               „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

8J 

4* 

n               it              it      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

N 

100 

85J 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

embarked  on  a  large  scale  at  its  developed  estates  upon  some  of 
the  proved  branches  of  Ehodesian  agricultural  and  pastoral 
enterprise.  In  this  way  a  large  commercial  money-earning 
department  is  being  built  up.  The  branches  of  industry  to  which 
attention  is  being  paid  include  ranching  and  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  citrus  fruits. 

From  the  investor's  point  of  view  the  directors'  remarks  on 
the  general  outlook  provide  one  of  the  document's  most  interesting 
sections.  The  mining  industry,  they  state,  has  never  previously 
been  in  such  a  sound  condition,  nor  have  its  prospects  ever  been 
so  hopeful.  Eecord  outputs  have  been  shown  by  the  gold  mining 
and  other  principal  departments  of  the  industry,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  realise  that  these  returns,  excellent  as  they  are, 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  results  that  will  be  secured 
when  crushing  begins  at  the  Shamva,  Cam  and  Motor,  Eileen 
Alannah,  Falcon,  Planet  Arcturus,  and  other  gold  mines  for 
which  the  equipment  has  already  been  ordered. 

The  railways  of  the  territory  are  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
state.  The  appearance  of  the  lines  now  offers  convincing 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  Ehodesian  conditions,  and  is  very  apparent  in  the  volume 
and  character  of  local  traffic. 

The  recent  pronounced  and  continuous  rise  in  land  values, 
both  in  Southern  and  Northern  Ehodesia,  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
board,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  present  situation. 
The  average  price  at  which  land  was  sold  by  the  company  in 
Southern  Ehodesia  during  the  six  months  ended  30th  September 
last  represented  an  advance  of  26  per  cent,  on  the  average  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  of  53  per  cent,  on  the  corresponding  figure  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1910. 

There  was  a  slight  recovery  in  the  Ehodesian  gold  output 
during  January.  The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  returns 
for  several  years  past : 
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MONTH. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910.            1909. 

1908. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£                      £ 

£ 

January    . 

220,776 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511       204,666 

199,380 

February  . 

— 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

March  . 

— 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

April    . 

— 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

May     . 

— 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888       225,032 

223,867 

June    . 

— 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217.600 

224,920 

July     .     .      . 

— 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

August 

— 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

September 

— 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

October     . 

— 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

November 

— 

225,957 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

December. 

— 

218,661       217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

Total      . 

220,776 

2,707,368 

2,647,895 

2,569,201   2,623,788 

2,526,007 

The  output  of  other  minerals  from  Ehodesia  during  January 
was : — Silver,  12,627  ounces  ;  lead,  33  tons  ;  coal,  18,191  tons ; 
chrome  ore,  3,592  tons. 

TRUSTEE. 

February  24,  1913. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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THE    TAXPAYER'S    BURDEN    AND    IMPERIAL 

FINANCE 

BY  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY,  M.P. 

WHEN,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  are  confronted  with  our 
various  bills,  we  usually  settle  ninety-eight  out  of  the  hundred 
with  no  more  grumbling  than  is  accounted  to  be  the  birthright  of 
every  Englishman.  With  regard  to  the  ninety-ninth,  to  which 
number  I  assign  the  claim  for  local  rates,  we  are  consoled  with 
the  thought  that,  if  all  is  not  quite  well,  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  Parties  in  the  State  will  assuredly  deal  with  them  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  and  I  therefore  pass  them  by. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Poor  rate  and  the  District  rate  are  con- 
cerned we  are  in  direct  touch  with  our  representatives  and  can  to 
some  extent  make  our  wishes  respected.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  hundredth,  to  which  number  I  allot  the  claim  for  Imperial 
taxes,  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  some  ground  for  com- 
plaint, though,  were  it  not  for  the  public  press,  we  should  have 
little  chance  of  making  our  voices  heard.  For  in  the  matter  of 
Imperial  charges  taxation  is  so  completely  divorced  from  repre- 
sentation that  for  the  most  part  it  is  one  set  of  persons  who  pay 
the  piper  and  another  set  of  persons  who  call  the  tune.  Moreover, 
our  financial  concerns  have  recently  rested  in  the  hands  of  an 
idealising  Chancellor,  through  whose  open  ringers  our  gold  rushes 
like  water  through  a  sieve,  and  whose  principle  it  is  to  do  the 
work  first  and  cast  about  for  the  means  to  pay  for  it  afterwards. 
Our  grounds  for  complaint,  therefore,  are  as  serious  as  they  are 
well-founded. 

In  this  short  article,  however,  I  propose  to  start  with  the 
somewhat  broad  assumption  that  the  social  work  which  the 
Chancellor  has  accomplished  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  right  and 
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proper  that  the  money  for  it  should  be  found.  I  simply  propose 
to  deal  with  the  prevailing  system  of  taxation  and  to  endeavour  to 
prove  that  it  is  both  harsh  in  its  incidence  and  unnecessarily 
exasperating  by  reason  of  the  methods  employed  in  its  collection. 
But  in  order  to  make  my  criticism  effective  I  must  further  assume 
that  the  Chancellor  does  not  really  desire  to  irritate  the  taxpayer 
beyond  what  is  endurable,  and  that,  subject  to  his  putting  the 
saddle  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  right  horse,  he  does  not  wish 
to  excoriate  him  more  than  is  actually  necessary.  To  change  the 
metaphor,  I  suggest  to  him  that  he  might  somewhat  temper  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  so  that  the  lamb  might  feel  as  little  as 
possible  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  being  shorn. 

It  may  assist  my  argument  to  lay  it  down  at  the  outset  as  an 
indisputable  axiom  that  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  borne 
equally  by  all  members  of  the  community  and  in  accordance  with 
their  capacity  to  bear  it.  The  application  of  this  axiom  still 
leaves  a  wide  margin  for  discretion,  for  it  does  not  preclude  our 
drawing  a  distinction  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes, 
placing  a  super-tax  on  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  riches,  or 
remitting  the  tax  upon  small  incomes.  All  it  implies  is  that  men 
of  equal  means  should  bear  the  burden  of  State  in  equal  propor- 
tions. If  this  axiom  be  accepted,  then  it  follows  that  the  notorious 
Finance  Act,  1909-10,  is  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  finance 
and  should  be  amended  accordingly.  Whether  the  Chancellor's 
aims  be  praiseworthy  or  the  reverse,  as  to  which  I  offer  no  opinion, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  his  methods  in  this  particular 
domain  of  finance  must  be  unreservedly  condemned. 

But  it  is  to  the  side  effect  of  the  Finance  Act  and  other  forms 
of  taxation  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  attention  rather  than  to  the 
unfair  burden  placed  upon  a  selected  class  of  tax-payers.  And  in 
doing  so  I  shall,  now  that  the  Insurance  Act  has  been  brought  into 
operation,  be  able  to  invoke  the  sympathy  of  a  wider  class  of 
persons  than  would  previously  have  been  the  case.  The  Finance 
Act,  like  the  Insurance  Act,  has  accentuated  a  certain  phase  of 
taxation  which,  much  as  we  may  have  before  grumbled  at  the 
burden,  has  now  rendered  unbearable  the  privilege  or  onus  of 
being  a  tax-payer. 

Taxation  is  not  only  a  burden ;  it  has  also  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  Secretaries  of  approved  Societies  under  the  Insurance  Act 
can  now  perhaps  begin  to  realise  the  sort  of  annoyance  to  which 
tax-payers  have  been  subjected  through  the  operations  of  this 
Finance  Act  and  otherwise.  The  sheaves  of  forms  and  inquiries 
that  must  have  bewildered  the  brains  of  the  unfortunate  officials 
to  the  point  of  bursting  is  becoming  the  permanent  lot  of  those 
whose  energy  directed,  be  it  noted,  to  the  good  of  the  State  as 
well  as  themselves,  has  led  them  into  many  fields  of  enterprise. 
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They  are  never  left  alone  to  pursue  their  avocations  peaceably ; 
they  are  hunted  everywhere  by  State  officials,  whose  number  has 
to  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  order  to  cope  with  the  red-tape  of 
their  methods  and  the  complications  of  language  they  import  into 
their  documents.  There  is  a  mania  at  the  present  time  for 
requiring  returns  in  connection  with  every  conceivable  form  of 
property,  and  these  returns  are  often  drafted  in  language  that 
confuses  the  understanding.  The  unfortunate  man  of  enterprise  is 
a  sort  of  modern  Laocoon  being  strangled  by  official  snakes.  He 
may  be  willing  to  let  them  have  his  blood  to  the  extent  required, 
if  only  they  will  perform  the  operation  painlessly.  But  that 
is  not  the  modern  official  method.  The  prey  must  be  hunted 
as  well  as  bled ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  pursuer  has  sated  his 
appetite  to  the  full  that  the  victim  is  permitted  to  go  shorn. 

The  Finance  Act  in  question  has  been  the  most  notorious 
offender  in  this  respect,  with  its  ridiculous  and  illegal  method  of 
obtaining  information  by  what  is  known  to  all  the  world  as 
Form  IV.  But  it  is  not  as  if  the  supplying  the  information  asked 
for,  difficult  and  costly  as  it  often  was,  released  the  victim  from 
further  annoyance.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  torture 
to  which  he  was  to  be  subjected.  For  the  all-important  question 
of  the  valuation  was  to  follow,  entailing  endless  correspondence, 
heavy  cost,  and  in  many  cases  expensive  appeals  to  the  Law 
Courts.  Indeed,  the  number  of  appeals,  of  which  notice  has  been 
given,  runs  to  thousands,  and  these  can  scarcely  be  disposed  of 
before  the  time  arrives  for  a  fresh  valuation  and  further  appeals  ; 
and  so  on  apparently  ad  infinitum, 

Twin  brother  to  this  egregious  Finance  Act  is  the  still  more 
egregious  Insurance  Act,  to  which  I  have  already  made  reference. 
It  is  so  complex  and  cumbersome  in  character  that  the  printing 
bill  incurred  to  set  it  working  alone  amounted  to  ^£250,000. 
The  eternal  round  of  stamp-licking  sends  a  weekly  shiver  of 
resentment  down  the  backs  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  while 
the  workman  objects  to  having  a  portion  snipped  off  his  wages, 
the  employer  feels  perpetually  humiliated  at  being  compelled  to 
be  the  medium  for  carrying  out  the  Government's  work.  The 
annoyances  and  discomforts  in  working  the  Act  loom  almost  as 
large  as  the  injustices  and  anomalies  that  disfigure  its  clauses. 
Are  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  Bufus  Isaacs  and  Mr.  Masterman, 
we  wonder,  chuckling  at  the  unsavoury  mess  of  pottage  they  have 
served  up,  and  enjoying  the  discomfiture  of  Englishmen  at  having 
lost  the  freedom  which  has  been  hitherto  considered  their  most 
>recious  possession  ?  Or  are  they  really  satisfied  with  the 
leasure  and  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  under  the  fond  belief  that 
can  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute  book  in  its  present 
ritating  condition  ? 
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These  two  measures  are,  however,  but  the  crowning  instances 
of  a  method  of  taxation  which  pays  no  heed  to  the  comfort  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  old  indirect  method  of  taxation  had  this  super- 
lative merit,  that  he  was  bled  almost  imperceptibly.  He  was 
barely  conscious  of  the  fact.  There  were  no  nasty  blue  or  yellow 
papers  served  up  to  him  with  his  breakfast.  There  was  no 
harassing  information  to  be  supplied,  no  lawyers'  bills  to  be 
incurred,  no  vexed  questions  of  appeal,  and  no  threats  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Law  Courts.  In  the  old  days,  unpopular  taxes, 
such  as  the  window  tax,  or  the  match  tax,  had  under  pressure  to 
be  repealed  or  withdrawn.  Even  when  the  income  tax  was  first 
exacted  there  was  a  comfortable  generosity  in  its  imposition, 
lasting,  indeed,  right  up  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The 
surveyor  or  commissioner  of  taxes  usually  accepted  the  round 
figure  tendered  without  question,  unless  there  was  some  obvious 
suspicion  attaching  to  it.  No  doubt  many  a  man  and  many  a 
firm  escaped  lightly,  though,  curiously  enough,  the  converse  was 
sometimes  the  case,  and  the  owners  of  a  dwindling  business 
preferred  to  accept  the  old  assessment  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  diminishing  the  credit  of  the  firm  by  disclosing  its  altered 
circumstances. 

But  all  this  has  gradually  changed.  The  modern  Chancellor 
wishes  to  know  all  about  the  concerns  that  are  marked  out  for 
taxation.  A  return  of  everything  has  to  be  made,  even  to  the 
size  of  the  cylinders  of  the  taxpayer's  motor  car.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  escape  his  inquisitive  eye.  The  quinquennial  assess- 
ment alone  provides  a  fine  field  for  the  bouncing  proclivities  of 
the  local  surveyor  of  taxes,  who  has  been  known  to  put  up  every 
assessment  in  his  district  tentatively  on  the  chance  of  scoring 
something  somehow  or  somewhere.  He  has  been  known  to  land 
a  whole  neighbourhood  in  a  morass  of  appeals,  the  amount 
accruing  to  the  Chancellor  spelling,  maybe,  ten  times  its  cost 
indirectly  to  the  taxpayer  and  fifty  times  its  value  in  worry  and 
annoyance. 

Space  forbids  my  referring  to  the  various  licences  and  the 
trouble  they  occasion,  but  no  summing  up  of  the  financial  position 
would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  death  duties. 

The  merit  of  these  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  man 
whose  estate  is  plundered  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  annoy- 
ance, while  the  inheritor  is  glad  enough  to  pay  the  duties  in  order 
to  succeed  to  the  patrimony.  If  the  object  be,  further,  to  break 
up  big  landed  estates,  it  is  a  splendid  instrument  for  the  task, 
even  though  it  often  fails  of  its  purpose.  But  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  tax  of  extraordinary  inequalities ; 
and  while  the  astute  man  may  smile  at  its  operations,  an  unlucky 
family  may  be  mulcted  over  and  over  again,  and  that  in  the  space 
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of  a  few  months.  Occasionally,  too,  it  causes  serious  disturbance 
in  a  whole  neighbourhood,  the  effect  of  so  drastic  a  tax  being 
sometimes  far  reaching. 

But  quite  apart  from  its  burdensome  character,  we  are  again 
confronted  with  the  nuisance  of  perpetual  worry  and  of  the 
interminable  delay  attending  its  collection.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  Finance  Act  it  was  often  three  years  before  the  amount  of 
the  duties  could  be  settled  between  the  inheritors  and  Somerset 
House.  Since  that  Act  this  inordinately  long  period  has  become 
further  extended,  and  a  case  was  recently  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  where  the  duty  on  the  estate  of  a  person  dying  in  1908 
had  not  yet  been  settled.  Five  years  is  a  large  slice  out  of  a 
man's  life,  and  it  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous  that  our  system 
of  taxation  should  subject  the  community  to  such  intolerable 
delay  and  inconvenience. 

If  the  Chancellor  has  a  single  eye  to  the  duties  of  his  office ; 
if  he  has  solely  in  view  the  necessity  of  collecting  the  revenue  so 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  as  little  oppressive  as  possible, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  it  may  fall  equally  and  justly  on  all 
shoulders,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  present  system  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  ideal.  Just  as  lucidity  in  utterance  is  an  unspeakable 
virtue,  so  simplicity  is  invaluable  in  all  business  concerns.  We 
have  drifted  so  far  away  from  our  objective  that  we  are  living 
under  the  most  complex,  unequal  and  harassing  system  of  taxation 
that  the  disordered  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised.  If  there  is  any 
sound  reason  why  indirect  should  give  way  to  direct  taxation — 
and  this  is  by  no  means  proved — then  we  ought  to  adopt  what  is 
at  once  the  simplest  and  fairest  method  of  applying  it.  The  goal 
is  the  same,  whether  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  or  are  only 
taxed  under  one  head. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  aim  of  modern  finance  is  to  let 
the  taxes  fall  more  heavily  on  the  rich  man  and  relieve  the  poor 
man  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  One  may  be  quite  sceptical 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  attempt,  for  we  never  can  escape  from 
certain  well-known  economic  laws,  and  yet  we  may  agree  that 
the  aim  is  just.  But  multiplying  taxes,  which  come  back,  or 
ought,  if  fairly  levied,  to  come  back,  on  identically  the  same 
individuals,  no  more  conduces  to  this  end  than  does  the  levying 
a  single  tax  on  the  same  class  of  persons.  All  it  does  is  to  bring 
into  being  an  enormous  mass  of  officials,  all  playing  up  to  one 
another  so  as  to  impress  the  community  with  the  necessity  for 
their  services,  and  thus  adding  largely  to  the  taxes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  harass  the  taxpayer  beyond  endurance.  And  be  it 
noted  that  this  multiplicity  of  taxes  tends  to  inequality  and 
injustice.  Of  two  men  with  exactly  the  same  income  the  one 
may  seek  his  holiday  with  dog  and  gun,  and  will  therefore  in 
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many  directions  be  paying  into  the  exchequer,  while  the  other 
who  spends  his  holiday  in  yachting  will  contribute  just  nothing 
at  all.  In  all  directions  inequalities  and  injustices  may  be  noted, 
whereas  if  every  man  contributed  to  the  State  according  to  his 
means  these  could  never  arise. 

I  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  there  are  ways  of  escaping 
income-tax  which  render  it  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
and  that  it  will  fall  very  heavily  on  the  taxpayer.  To  this  I 
demur.  In  the  first  place  I  am  only  advocating  its  substitution 
for  the  numerous  class  of  taxes  which  fall  directly  on  the  private 
individual.  In  the  second  place  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
penalty  for  knowingly  making  false  returns  has  only  to  be 
sufficiently  severe  to  prevent  any  substantial  backsliding.  In 
the  third  place  we  have  but  to  revert  to  the  system  of  quarterly 
collection  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure.  The  story  is  told  that 
Sir  Robert  Lowe  once  collected  five  quarters  in  a  single  year,  and 
was  so  remorseful  at  this  piece  of  financial  trickery  that  he 
determined  that  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  ever 
repeat  the  offence ;  the  change  was  therefore  made  to  a  single 
annual  collection,  which  has  always  pressed  hardly  on  certain 
payers  of  the  tax. 

So  far  from  thinking  the  tax  likely  to  be  burdensome,  I  am 
confident  that  a  great  sigh  of  relief  would  go  up  from  taxpayers 
if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  present  unjust,  complicated  and 
exasperating  methods.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  great  and 
beneficent  work  in  front  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  attacks  this  question  boldly.  If  he  can  assist  our  industries 
by  a  judicious  system  of  indirect  taxation  and  at  the  same  time 
free  us  from  the  multiplicity  of  annoyances  to  which  we  are 
subjected,  he  will  have  accomplished  a  task  that  will  send  his 
name  down  to  posterity  and  will  make  it  as  revered  as  that  of  a 
Peel  or  a  Gladstone. 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 
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BY  DIPLOMATIST 

THE    BALKAN    SITUATION 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  statement  on  the  Balkan  situation  was 
not  altogether  unexpected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  some 
time  past  both  sides  of  the  House  have  been  pressing  for  official 
information  as  to  the  progress  made  at  the  conferences  which 
during  the  last  few  months  have  taken  place  between  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dealing  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers,  Sir  Edward 
recalled  the  apprehensions  that  for  generations  have  existed  in 
the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  as  to  the  grave  results  which  must 
certainly  follow  any  great  catastrophe  in  the  Near  East.  Fortun- 
ately for  the  peace  of  Europe  these  apprehensions  have  not  been 
realised,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  and  such  varied  interests 
have  been  met  without,  at  any  rate,  any  outward  signs  of  hostility 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  way  in  which  those  interests 
have  been  handled.  Particularly  is  Sir  Edward  Grey  deserving 
of  our  warmest  thanks  and  congratulations  on  the  strenuous, 
patient  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  directed  the 
conversations  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  inter- 
national difficulties  that  at  one  period  it  was  thought  could 
not  be  settled  without  recourse  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

The  Powers,  he  tells  us,  started  with  the  assumption  that  none 
of  them  would  make  use  of  the  situation  to  acquire  territory  for 
themselves  either  on  the  continent  or  amongst  the  islands.  That 
matter  settled,  the  greatest  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was 
the  question  of  Albania  and  its  delimitation.  Before  Christmas 
much  progress  had  been  made  towards  a  common  agreement 
and  an  arrangement  arrived  at  about  the  Adriatic  coast.  There 
remained  for  discussion  the  inland  frontier  of  Albania,  a  matter, 
as  Sir  Edward  Grey  pertinently  observed,  of  great  importance, 
because  if  Albania  were  made  too  small  it  could  not  have  a 
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separate  existence,  and  if  too  large  it  would  encroach  unfairly  on 
the  legitimate  aspirations  and  aims  of  Montenegro,  Servia  or 
Greece. 

Continuing,  he  said  : — 

The  Great  Powers  have  not  hitherto  dealt  with  the 
southern  frontier  of  Albania.  I  would  ask  the  House  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  south  and  south-east 
frontier  and  the  north  and  north-east  frontier,  because, 
though  no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  as  regards  the 
southern  frontier,  and  though  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  some  points  which  may  be  troublesome  to  settle 
in  connection  with  that,  we  do  not  feel — I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  Great  Powers  feel — that,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  arise,  or  whatever  trouble  there  may  be  in 
settling  the  different  points  on  the  south  or  south-eastern 
frontier,  there  is  any  question  connected  with  that  part  of 
the  frontier  which  is  likely  to  be  so  much  a  cause  of 
difference  between  the  Great  Powers  as  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  and  anxiety.  But  on  the  north  and  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Albania  the  matter  is  different.  The  difference 
is  that  if  that  had  not  been  settled,  undoubtedly  questions 
might  have  arisen  between  the  Great  Powers  which  would 
have  been  a  cause  not  only  of  anxiety  but  of  danger.  The 
differences  were  concerned  especially  with  Skutari  on  the 
north  and  certain  other  towns  on  the  north  or  north-east. 

The  situation  was  undoubtedly  a  crucial  one,  for  so  long  as 
any  one  point  was  outstanding  it  was  understood  that  any  agree- 
ment which  might  have  been  reached  on  any  of  the  others  was 
conditional  on  an  agreement  on  the  whole.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  week  ending  March  22  an  agreement  was  come  to  on  the  one 
outstanding  point,  that  of  the  north  and  north-east  frontiers,  and 
it  now  remains  only  for  the  Powers  to  communicate  it  in  detail  to 
Servia  and  Montenegro  before  the  terms  are  made  public.  For  the 
Powers  to  have  reached  a  complete  understanding  as  regards  the 
geographical  territorial  frontier  line  of  the  north  and  north-east 
of  Albania  is  in  effect  tantamount  to  saying  that  a  most  intricate 
and  delicate  problem  has  been  finally  solved,  and  solved,  ap- 
parently, to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Of  course,  there 
are  questions  still  awaiting  decision.  For  instance,  as  Sir  Edward 
points  out : 

It  would  be  essential  that  there  should  be  some  guarantees 
for  the  protection  of  Albanian,  Musulman,  and  Catholic 
minorities  in  that  territory  ceded  to  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
The  races,  creeds,  and  populations  are  so  intermixed  in 
certain  parts  of  the  territory  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
guarantee  of  that  kind,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  there 
is  no  longer  territorial  disagreement  between  the  Powers  as 
to  what  the  geographical  line  of  the  frontier  should  be. 
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One  wishes  to  be  very  cautious  in  making  forecasts.  We 
have  been  confronted  for  weeks  past  continually  with  unfore- 
seen contingencies,  and  no  doubt  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing unforeseen  may  upset  calculations. 

There  remain  those  questions  connected  with  the  debt, 
questions  connected  with  commercial  considerations, 
questions  connected  with  the  yEgean  Isles  to  be  considered, 
but  in  none  of  those  questions  ought  there  to  be  found  the 
same  anxiety  as  regards  the  preservation  of  peace  which  did 
exist  until  agreement  had  been  come  to  about  the  littoral  of 
Albania  and  the  north  and  north-east  frontier.  After  the 
weeks  of  labour  and  anxiety  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  have 
gone  through,  I  think  they  may  well  have  reached  this  point 
that  they  may  be  positively  grateful  that  the  questions,  how- 
ever troublesome  they  are,  do  not  involve  anxiety.  That 
should  be,  and  I  believe  must  be,  one  consequence  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made. 

Another  consequence  which  ought  to  follow  is  that  once 
an  announcement  has  been  made  to  Servia  and  Montenegro 
that  the  Powers  have  come  to  an  agreement,  and  of  their 
decision,  there  ought  to  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  what 
is  in  future  to  be  Albania.  There  ought  to  be  a  withdrawal 
as  soon  as  possible  from  points  in  that  territory  which  have 
been  occupied  by  Servia  or  Montenegro,  and  in  particular 
there  ought  to  be  a  cessation  from  the  attacks  upon  Skutari 
itself,  because,  if  the  destiny  of  this  place  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  things  like  the  siege  of  Skutari,  to  persist  in  them  means 
useless  slaughter  and  really  amounts  to  criminal  folly. 

Bef erring  again  to  Skutari,  Sir  Edward  prophetically  observed 
that  if  the  siege  is  persisted  in  when  the  Powers  have  decided  to 
take  into  their  own  hands  what  its  destiny  should  be,  if  the 
bloodshed  which  accompanies  that  siege  is  to  go  on,  and  if  the 
place  is  taken  greater  bloodshed  will  follow,  the  taking  of  that 
place  would  involve  a  useless,  purposeless,  and  criminal  amount 
of  suffering  which  he  was  sure  would  alienate  all  sympathy  in  this 
country.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  considered  it  desirable 
that  the  fact  of  the  Powers  having  come  to  an  agreement  ought 
to  be  known  as  soon  as  possible.  Should  the  decision  of  the 
Powers  not  be  respected,  then  he  trusts  that  those  who  dispute  it 
will  be  confronted  not  with  any  separate  action  on  the  part  of  one 
Power  which  may  divide  the  Powers,  but  with  the  united  pressure 
of  all  the  Powers.  Concluding  his  remarks  on  Albania,  he  pointed 
out  that  "  Having  come  to  an  agreement,  the  first  step  is  for  the 
Powers  to  take  collective  diplomatic  action  at  Belgrade  and 
Cettigne  to  announce  the  decision  to  which  they  have  come  and  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  territories  to  be  allotted  to 
Albania.  I  trust  that  step  is  going  to  be  taken  without  delay,  for 
until  it  is  taken  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  untoward  incidents  or 
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unsettling  or  disturbing  elements  than  I  think  there  will  be  after 
the  Powers  have  taken  the  collective  diplomatic  step  of  announcing 
their  decision  and  their  agreement." 

On  the  question  of  the  Powers  and  mediation  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  reminded  the  House  that  the  Powers  had  offered 
their  mediation  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies,  and 
had  formulated  certain  conditions  as  a  reasonable  basis  of  peace. 
The  most  important  of  these  conditions  has  reference  to  the 
frontier  line.  As  to  this  we  are  told  that  the  suggestion  made  is 
a  line  from  Enosbogidir,  a  line  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  accepted  ; 
because  its  acceptance  will  avoid  the  raising  of  any  question 
connected  with  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  and  with  Asia 
Minor.  The  second  matter  of  importance  is  that  of  the  ^Egean 
Isles. 

On  this  point  Sir  Edward  Grey  remarks  :— 

The  situation  of  which,  or  the  destiny  of  some  of  which, 
at  any  rate,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  more  than  one  Power, 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Powers.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  Crete,  from  which  Turkey,  according  to 
these  terms  of  peace,  will  unconditionally  withdraw  all 
interest.  This  is  only  a  mediation  of  the  Powers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Powers  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
enforce  a  compulsory  arbitration  or  to  impose  terms  ;  it  is 
mediation.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  Powers 
having  suggested  a  frontier  line  in  Thrace,  have  at  present 
shown  every  disposition  to  leave  everything  west  of  that  line 
to  the  decision  of  the  Allies  themselves  if  Turkey  sees  fit, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Albania.  The  Balkan 
Allies,  if  these  terms  are  accepted  by  Turkey,  are  assured 
of  an  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  peace — exclusive  of  such 
particular  questions  as  Albania — among  themselves  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers.  But  if  these  terms  are 
not  accepted,  and  if  a  frontier  line  is  pressed  for  which  raises 
questions  connected  with  Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  or 
if  the  war  is  prolonged  until  questions  are  raised  in  connexion 
with  Asia  Minor,  then  it  is  certain  that  in  the  settlement  of 
the  terms  of  peace,  one  or  more  of  the  Powers  would  be 
concerned  not  as  disinterested  mediators,  but  as  interested 
parties. 

That  is  why  Sir  Edward  urged  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  belligerent  parties  that  the  terms  put  forward  as  reasonable  by 
the  Powers  should  be  accepted  as  a  basis  upon  which  peace  should 
be  concluded.  "  After  peace  is  concluded  what  we  in  this  country 
hope  is  that  Turkey  will  be  left  in  a  position  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  her  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  to  develop  the  country, 
and  to  establish  good  order  and  good  government."  If  Turkey 
sets  herself  to  that  task,  she  will  certainly  receive  the  support  and 
goodwill  of  all  the  Powers,  but  if  she  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
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success  in  that  task  then,  as  Sir  Edward  says,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  not  be  imposed  upon  her  financial  burdens  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  address  herself  to  the  task  of  strengthening 
her  position  and  developing  and  establishing  order  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  territory  left  to  her,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  her 
task  after  the  war  is  over  a  struggle  with  bankruptcy.  "  That  is 
not  to  the  interests  of  the  Powers,  especially  those  interested 
in  Asia  Minor.  They  must  feel  that  if,  under  the  terms  of  peace, 
financial  burdens  are  imposed  upon  Turkey  for  the  future  which 
will  leave  her  face  to  face  after  the  war  is  over  with  a  struggle 
with  bankruptcy,  it  will  be  a  settlement  which  not  only  will  be 
against  the  interests  of  Turkey,  but  against  the  interest  of  those 
Powers  who  wish  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  war  Turkey 
shall,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to  make  a  fresh  start  when  it  is  over  on 
fair  terms." 

And  the  same  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  States.  On  this  point 
Sir  Edward  says  : — 

If  they  maintain  union  and  friendship  between  themselves 
and  set  to  work  to  organise  and  develop  the  territory  they 
acquire  after  the  war  is  over,  then  again  they  will  need  the 
support  and  goodwill  of  Europe,  especially  financial  support — 
I  do  not  mean  the  financial  support  of  Governments,  but  the 
financial  support  which  Europe  can  give  and  which  un- 
doubtedly Europe  would  not  give  unless  the  Governments 
are  well  disposed.  They  will  need  to  develop  their  territories 
and  realise  the  great  future  they  have  before  them. 

In  both  cases,  whether  it  be  for  Turkey  or  the  Balkan  States, 
he  was  sure  that  the  shortest  and  most  certain  way  to  secure  in 
the  future  the  support  and  goodwill  of  Europe  is  to  make  peace 
as  soon  as  possible  and  to  make  it  on  the  terms  suggested  as 
reasonable  terms. 

THE  PERSIAN  PROBLEM 

That  the  position  in  Persia  should  be  a  matter  for  criticism  is 
not  surprising.  I  have  more  than  once  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  Southern 
Persia,  and  all  I  have  said,  and  more  also,  was  endorsed  by  Colonel 
Yate  in  his  attack  on  the  Government  policy  of  laissez-faire. 
Beplying  to  his  criticism,  Sir  Edward  Grey  observed  that  with 
regard  to  the  actual  damage  to  trade,  of  course  there  had  been 
great  damage  to  trade,  but  according  to  the  Customs  returns 
from  southern  ports  it  was  really  surprising  when  you  looked  into 
them  how  much  trade  had  been  going  on  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  south  of  Persia  in  spite  of  the  damage  done  in  notorious 
instances  to  caravans.  The  returns  of  the  southern  Customs 
ports  were  much  greater  than  one  would  have  expected  to  be 
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possible  considering  the  accounts  received  of  disturbance  and 
barefaced  robbery  on  the  road.  With  regard  to  Northern  Persia, 
it  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion  to  assume  that  16,000  troops 
have  preserved  order  in  the  whole  of  Northern  Persia.  Two 
roads  had  been  kept  open  to  trade  in  the  north  of  Persia  by  the 
Russian  troops,  but  the  other  roads,  he  believed,  had  been  as 
disturbed  and  as  unsafe  as  the  southern  roads. 

On  the  question  of  British  occupation  Sir  Edward  did  not 
think  the  Russian  experience  in  the  north,  considering  that  only 
two  trade  routes  had  been  kept  open,  was  altogether  a  good 
precedent  for  us  to  follow  in  the  south.  "  It  clearly  means  that  if 
you  are  going  to  do  any  good  by  your  own  separate  individual 
action  in  Southern  Persia  it  is  a  very  large  undertaking  which,  in 
however  small  a  way  it  begins,  is  certain  to  lead  to  very  large 
and  undesirable  responsibilities.  That  is  why  in  spite  of  all  the 
provocation  and  disturbance  there  has  been  we  have  not 
committed  ourselves  and  will  not  commit  ourselves  now  to 
embark  on  a  policy  which  may  mean  the  beginning  of  an  occupa- 
tion of  Southern  Persia  and  a  partition  of  Persia."  Here  then 
you  have  the  British  policy  in  a -nutshell.  The  Russians  may 
do  as  they  will  and  the  brigands  may  attack  British  trade  as  they 
will,  but  we  are  not  going  to  occupy  Southern  Persia  or  agree  to 
partition.  How  long  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  that 
position  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  the  question  of  a  loan  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
pointed  out  that  in  Persia  at  the  present  moment  there  is,  as  far 
as  personnel  is  concerned,  the  best  Persian  Government  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  "We  wish,"  he  added,  "and  the  Russian 
Government  has  shown  its  disposition  to  adopt  the  same  course, 
to  assist  that  Government  with  a  small  advance  sufficient,  we 
hope,  to  enable  it  to  make  progress  with  the  restoration  of  order 
in  the  country,  to  improve  its  prospects,  and  give  it  a  chance 
of  raising  a  larger  loan  subsequently  when  the  conditions  in 
Persia  have  improved,  not  from  the  Governments  or  under  a 
Government  guarantee,  but  from  independent  financiers." 

The  proposition  is  to  advance  £200,000  and  the  Russians  also 
to  advance  £200,000  to  the  present  Persian  Government.  The 
control  of  M.  Mornard,  Sir  Edward  thinks,  is  quite  sufficient 
for  dealing  with  a  sum  of  that  amount,  "advanced  not  in 
connection  with  any  great  scheme  of  reorganisation,  but 
in  order  to  deal  with  administrative  arrears  and  immediate 
administrative  necessities."  But,  he  adds,  when  it  comes  to 
a  large  loan,  and  financiers  are  approached  in  connection  with 
a  large  loan  to  Persia,  undoubtedly  they  will  want  to  make  their 
own  conditions  as  to  the  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  loan 
and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  he  thinks  that 
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ought  to  be  supported  if  the  securing  of  that  condition  will  induce 
them  to  make  a  loan  of  a  considerable  amount  to  Persia  later  on. 

In  the  matter  of  the  gendarmerie  Sir  Edward  made  it  clear  that 
the  Government  intended  to  advance  £100,000  specially  to  Persia 
to  strengthen  the  gendarmerie  and  a  force  to  protect  the  trade 
routes  in  the  south — the  force  to  be  administered  by  the  Swedish 
officers  in  close  consultation  with  British  representatives.  All 
will  admit  that  the  Swedish  officers  have  a  very  difficult  task. 
They  have  shown  courage,  patience  and  persistence,  and  they 
have  made  some  progress  with  the  gendarmerie — Sir  Edward 
thinks,  as  much  progress  as  could  have  been  expected  considering 
all  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  with. 

As  to  the  future,  Sir  Edward  informs  us  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  as  follows  :— 

We  wish  to  give  that  scheme  or  policy  a  chance  of  success, 
and  we  do  not  improve  that  chance  by  announcing  that  we 
have  already  something  in  reserve.  We  want  to  give  it  the 
best  chance  we  can,  and  until  it  has  failed  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  come  to  any  decision  as  to  what  may  be  done.  If 
the  situation  becomes  worse  in  Persia,  no  doubt  it  will 
become  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration  as  to  what  can  or 
must  be  done,  but  at  present  our  object  is  to  preserve  the 
separate  existence  of  Persia,  and  to  preserve  it  through  a 
Persian  Government,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  secure  for  the 
Government  in  Persia,  which  I  believe  is  being  done  at  the 
present  moment,  the  best  possible  personnel,  and  to  get  for  it 
the  best  possible  outside  assistance  and  advice,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  officers.  I  deprecate  the  suggestion 
that  this  is  going  absolutely  to  fail,  and  we  intend  to  exercise 
unlimited  patience.  We  shall  devote  all  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  its  success,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  in  that  way  success  will  be  assured. 

•  I  only  wish  I  could  think  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  success 
is  likely  to  come.  My  own  impression  is,  and  I  feel  certain 
the  impression  is  shared  by  Bussia,  that  the  days  of  Persia  are 
numbered  and  that  partition  must  eventually  come. 

ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  record,  as  months  pass  on,  that 
the  relations  between  this  country  and  Germany  are  gradually 
assuming  a  more  normal  condition.  The  distrust  of  one  another 
generated  of  late  years  by  one  cause  after  another  has  subsided, 
and  in  its  place  we  have  a  common-sense  feeling  growing  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  nations.  Even  the  press  of  both  countries 
now  approaches  controversial  matters  in  a  more  amicable  tone, 
and  in  place  of  articles  too  often  conceived  for  the  purpose  of 
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stirring  up  strife,  we  have  fairly  sober  pronouncements  on  passing 
events. 

No  one  can  expect  two  Powers  which,  particularly  on  matters 
of  foreign  policy,  have  taken  views  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another  all  at  once  to  fall  on  each  other's  necks  and  weep  tears 
of  contrition.  That  is  not  the  way  of  strong  men  and  certainly 
not  the  way  of  powerful  nations.  Far  better  let  the  coming 
together  be  of  natural,  if  slow,  growth.  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
way  only,  are  lasting  friendships  made.  The  great  thing  to 
encourage  in  the  process  of  healing  is  rest  and  quiet,  and  as  it 
appears  to  be  the  settled  policy  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
to  foster  closer  relations  it  may  be  assumed  that  every  attention 
will  be  paid  to  this  very  necessary  condition  in  the  new  order  of 
things. 

At  one  time  the  introduction  of  the  Naval  Estimates  invariably 
offered  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh  outburst  of  distrust,  and 
particularly  was  this  the  case  during  the  period  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  held  office.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  by  a 
firm  but  none  the  less  cautious  treatment  of  the  second  greatest 
naval  power,  by  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  a  fleet  is 
primarily  built  and  maintained  for  purposes  of  defence  and  not  of 
attack,  and  a  timely  recognition  that  this  objective  is  not  the 
prerogative  only  of  this  country,  but  must  be  extended  to 
Germany,  Mr.  Churchill  has  succeeded  where  Mr.  McKenna 
failed.  Once  again  we  have  passed  through  a  debate  on  the  Naval 
Estimates,  not  only  without  raising  hostility  in  Germany,  but 
without  those  unseemly  bickerings  which  in  1909-10  marked  the 
Parliamentary  discussion  of  the  preparations  necessary  for  our 
first  line  of  defence.  The  references  made  in  the  First  Lord's 
speech  to  Germany  and  the  German  Navy  were  received  in  the 
very  best  spirit  by  all  sections  of  the  House.  Nor  is  this  changed 
feeling  confined  to  the  recent  naval  debate.  The  same  note  is 
struck  whenever  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign  Secretary 
makes  allusion  to  Germany  in  other  directions.  The  way  in 
which  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  held  together  in  all 
circumstances  and  on  all  occasions  throughout  the  negotiations 
between  the  Great  Powers  in  connection  with  affairs  in  the  Near 
East  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  While 
giving  every  credit  to  the  self-denial  of  other  Powers  and  the 
readiness  on  their  part  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  European 
peace  by  putting  forward  claims  for  territorial  expansion,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  combined  action  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  has  very  greatly  affected  the  result  of  the  con- 
versations. 

Naturally  then  the  question  arises,  if  these  two  nations  can 
act  together  when  a  common  international  cause  is  at  stake  and 
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discuss  the  situation  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  similar  friendly  discussions  taking  place  on  matters 
mainly  affecting  the  two  nations  themselves  ?  That  is  the  position 
which  is  at  last  beginning  to  dawn  on  both  nations.  Of  course, 
it  is  no  use  approaching  issues  in  the  light  of  distrust.  A  give- 
and-take  policy  one  can  understand.  Indeed,  it  is  the  one  and  only 
way  likely  to  secure  a  settlement  in  any  dispute.  Distrust,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sure  to  break  up  any  conference.  Let  this  country 
and  Germany  talk  over  their  differences  in  the  sam'e  friendly  way 
they  have  talked  over  the  outcome  of  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  the  Balkan  allies,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  night  follows  day  that 
all  differences  now  outstanding  between  the  two  Powers  will 
disappear.  Commercial  rivalry  there  must  and  always  will  be. 
Such  rivalry  breeds  no  bad  results ;  but  political  rivalry  is  another 
matter.  It  leads  to  tension  and  ultimately  to  war,  and  war 
between  this  country  and  Germany,  to  use  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
expression,  is  unthinkable. 

As  the  First  Lord  observed  in  the  course  of  his  opening  speech 
when  introducing  the  Naval  Estimates,  we  must  not  try  to  read 
into  recent  German  naval  declarations  a  meaning  which  we 
should  like,  but  which  they  do  not  possess.  Nor  ought  we  to  seek 
to  tie  German  policy  down  to  our  wishes  by  too  precise  interpre- 
tations of  friendly  language  used  in  the  German  Eeichstag  with  a 
good  and  reasoning  purpose.  Continuing,  Mr.  Churchill  said  : — 

If,  for  instance,  I  were  to  say  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
had  recognised  that  a  British  preponderance  of  sixteen  to 
ten  in  Dreadnoughts  was  satisfactory  to  Germany,  that  such 
a  preponderance  exists  almost  exactly  in  the  present  period, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  Germany  ought  not  to  begin  any 
more  capital  ships  until  we  did,  that  might  be  a  logical  argu- 
ment, but  it  would,  I  am  sure,  do  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  and 
if  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  were  to  press  this  point  upon  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  to  urge  them  through  diplomatic  channels  to  build 
no  new  ships  this  year,  it  would  only  lead  to  a  direct  refusal 
and  subsequent  recrimination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
increased  German  programme  of  three  vessels  for  the  year 
1913  has  already  passed  the  Eeichstag,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  begun  without  delay  and 
no  remonstrance  or  appeal  on  our  part  would  have  any  effect 
that  would  not  be  regrettable. 

Dealing  more  especially  with  the  naval  policy  of  this  country 
towards  Germany,  the  first  Lord  tells  us,  it  is  based  on  "  strength, 
candour,  and  simplicity."  Further,  it  excludes  all  idea  of  en- 
tangling bargains  which  would  only  break  down  in  disputes  and 
irritation.  Both  nations,  he  fully  allows,  must  be  perfectly  free  "to 
take  whatever  course  in  naval  armaments  may  seem  to  them  a.t 
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any  time  wise  and  right,  to  modify  and  extend  their  programmes 
and  elevate  or  vary  their  standard  as  they  may  see  fit."  That  is 
the  line  I  have  ever  maintained  this  country  should  adopt,  and 
it  marks  an  interesting  change  in  the  pin-pricking  policy 
advocated  by  Mr.  McKenna.  As  the  first  Lord  himself  says,  it  has 
long  been  the  policy  of  Germany  to  announce  beforehand  for  a 
series  of  years  what  her  naval  programme  will  be.  It  has  lately 
become  our  policy  to  forecast  as  far  as  we  can,  and  subject  to  all 
necessary  reservations  against  what  cannot  be  foreseen,  what 
consequences  these  German  programmes  will  produce  in  our  own 
construction  over  more  or  less  the  same  series  of  years ;  and  to 
state,  that  if  in  any  particular  year,  not  as  a  matter  of  bargain 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  programme  of  causation  is  reduced 
or  cancelled,  the  programme  of  consequence  will,  subject  to  all 
necessary  reservations  against  what  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  be 
reduced  or  cancelled  too.  Thus,  again  to  quote  Mr.  Churchill,  "  a 
framework  and  structure  for  events  is  established  by  which 
dangerous  ambitions  and  apprehensions  alike  are  effectively 
excluded,  and  under  the  shelter  of  which  good-will  and  all  the 
forces  of  good -will  may  work  without  misconception  or 
interference." 

When,  however,  the  First  Lord  talked  of  a  naval  holiday,  that 
is  a  matter  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Of  course  we  in  this 
country  know  that  the  suggestion  was  intended  and  only  intended 
to  placate  the  Labour  party  and  the  little  navy  party,  on  whose  back 
the  Radicals  climbed  back  to  power  in  1906  ;  but  there  are  Germans, 
to  judge  from  a  section  of  the  German  press,  who  read  into  the 
proposal  some  deep-laid  plot  against  Germany.  Let  me  assure 
these  good  people,  and  I  speak  with  a  long  experience  of  party 
tactics,  Mr.  Churchill  is  far  too  astute  a  statesman  not  to  know 
that  the  proposition  savours  more  of  expediency  than  of  force. 
Something  had  to  be  said  to  retain  the  vote,  if  not  the  confidence, 
of  the  Labour  party  and  their  allies,  who  have  never  yet  grasped 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  axiom  that  if  you  want  peace  you 
must  be  prepared  for  war.  And  this  is  what  was  said. 

Last  year  the  suggestion  was  made  that  certain  ships  should 
be  dropped,  only  in  that  case  it  was  dropping  in  respect  only  to  this 
country  and  Germany.  Like  the  holiday,  there  was  nothing 
really  in  the  proposal.  It  was  only  interpolated  in  the  annual 
naval  statement  for  the  exact  same  purpose  as  the  holiday  was 
inserted  this  year  to  appease  the  peace-at-any-price  party.  In  the 
event  of  a  general  election  votes  will  be  wanted,  and  certain  good 
Liberals  will  require  to  be  furnished  with  some  plausible  excuse  for 
voting  an  increase  in  armaments.  They  will  find  that  excuse  in  the 
naval  holiday.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  a  suggestion  for  staying 
the  building  of  Dreadnoughts  for  a  year,  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
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Liberal  Government,  and  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  smother  the 
consciences  of  candidates  who  use  the  platform  for  crying  peace 
when  they  know  there  is  no  peace.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  real 
explanation  of  the  holiday  business ;  it  need  not  disturb  the 
feelings  of  our  German  friends  ;  the  only  feelings  it  ought  to 
disturb  are  those  of  the  First  Lord  for  making  the  British 
Admiralty  look  so  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  It  is 
true  the  trade  unionist  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons 
cheered  the  reference  when  it  was  made,  but  I  should  much  like 
to  see  their  faces  when  the  royal  dockyards  were  closed  down  for 
a  year  and  thousands  of  working  men  dismissed  on  reduction  of 
hands.  In  that  event,  I  fancy,  they  would  sing  another  song  if 
they  did  not  call  another  tune. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  France  the  opinion  widely  prevailed 
that  if  the  French  nation  should  be  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
another  European  power  Great  Britain  was  under  an  obligation 
to  come  to  her  aid.  Similarly  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  was  equally 
correct  when,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  he 
mentioned  the  existence  of  a  general  feeling  in  this  country  that 
we  were  under  an  obligation  in  certain  contingencies  to  dispatch 
a  military  force  for  operations  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Certainly  the  terms  of  the  Morocco  Treaty  lent  themselves  to 
this  interpretation,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  when  questioned 
on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  difficulties  between  France  and 
Germany,  Sir  Edward  Grey  neither  accepted  nor  denied  the 
suggestion.  But  the  Morocco  Treaty  is  one  thing  and  the 
entente  another.  The  one  is  written  and  the  other  is  not,  and 
while  I  have  always  held  that  the  Morocco  Treaty  compelled  us 
to  assist  France  if  she  found  herself  in  difficulties  with  Germany 
over  Morocco,  and  to  assist  her  with  military  support,  the  entente 
carries  no  such  obligation  ;  it  leaves  us  perfect  freedom  and  France 
perfect  freedom  to  take  what  course  either  Power  may  think 
proper  in  any  situation  that  may  arise.'  It  certainly  is  not  and 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  construed  into  an 
alliance,  much  less  an  alliance  against  Germany,  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  laconic  reply  to  Lord  Hugh  that  "  it  is  not  true  "  should 
settle  the  matter  definitely  either  as  regards  French  expectations 
or  British  obligations. 

Speaking  on  our  foreign  policy  in  1911,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  stating  the  position  as  regards  the  British  ententes  with 
France  and  with  Kussia  said :  "  Any  support  we  could  give 
France  and  Russia  in  times  of  trouble  would  depend  entirely 
on  the  feeling  of  Parliament  and  public  feeling  here  when  the 
trouble  comes :  and  both  France  and  Russia  know  perfectly 
well  that  British  opinion  would  not  give  support  to  provocative 
or  aggressive  action."  Not  satisfied  with  the  Prime  Minister's 
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reply  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  a  further  question  was  put  to  him 
on  the  subject,  when  he  gave  the  following  categorical  reply : 
"As  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  this  country  is  not  under  any 
obligation  not  public  and  known  to  Parliament  which  compels 
it  to  take  part  in  any  war.  In  other  words,  if  war  arises  between 
European  Powers  there  are  no  unpublished  agreements  which 
will  restrict  or  hamper  the  freedom  of  the  Government  or  of 
Parliament  to  decide  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  should 
participate  in  a  war.  The  use  that  would  be  made  of  the  naval 
or  military  forces,  if  the  Government  and  Parliament  decided  tc 
take  part  in  a  war,  is  for  obvious  reasons  not  a  matter  on  which 
public  statements  can  be  made  beforehand." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  so  conclusive  a  state- 
ment was  received  with  much  cordiality  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.  But  it  is  well  it  was  said,  as  it  disposes  once  and  for  all 
of  the  unfounded  assumption  that  had  arisen  in  several  quarters. 
We  intend  to  remain  on  close  terms  of  friendship  with  France 
and  Russia,  but  this  attitude  in  no  way  prevents  our  being  on 
the  closest  terms  of  friendship  with  Germany.  Our  policy  is  to 
maintain  the  European  equilibrium  because  the  maintenance 
of  that  equilibrium  is  of  vital  interest  to  this  country.  If  an 
act  of  aggression  calculated  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  were  contemplated,  it  goes  without  saying  that  Great 
Britain  would  do  everything  in  her  power  to  show  disapproval, 
and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  event  of  such  aggression  being  persisted 
in,  we  might  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  resort  to  arms,  but  in 
no  case  would  such  a  course  be  taken  as  a  result  of  diplomatic 
engagements  either  with  France  or  with  Russia.  It  could  and 
would  only  happen,  as  the  Times  correctly  says,  "  as  an  essential 
act  of  self-defence." 

ROYAL    VISITS    TO    GERMANY 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Germany,  although  quite 
of  a  private  nature,  serves  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  British 
Royal  Family  is  closely  related  not  alone  to  the  Imperial  Royal 
Family  of  Germany,  but  to  other  German  families  of  Royal 
birth,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  during  His  Royal  Highness's 
stay  in  Germany  he  will  take  the  opportunity  of  paying  short 
visits  to  many  of  his  distinguished  relatives.  In  fact  the  closeness 
of  the  ties  that  exist  between  the  Royal  Houses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  is  in  itself  a  reason  why  the  two  peoples  should  be 
on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Their  interests  should  be  mutual 
interests,  and  the  only  rivalry  between  the  two  nations  should 
be  such  rivalries  as  exist  in  the  family  circle.  Sprung  from  a 
common  stock  and  professing  the  same  religious  belief,  it  is  idle 
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to  suppose  that  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  both  Powers  are  not 
capable  of  an  adjustment  that  will  obviate  any  feeling  of  unfriend- 
liness, much  less  of  anger  or  resentment. 

Following  upon  the  German  tour  undertaken  by  the  heir  to 
the  Throne,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  King  and  Queen 
intend  to  pay  a  visit  to  Potsdam,  thus  cementing  with  their 
presence  at  the  Imperial  palace  the  new  era  of  friendship  so 
auspiciously  begun  between  the  two  nations.  Their  Majesties 
may  rely  on  receiving  a  right  royal  welcome  from  the  people  of 
Germany,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  because  the  people  of 
Germany,  like  the  people  of  England,  earnestly  desire  to  see  the 
old  feeling  return  that  for  generations  led  to  the  happiest  results 
for  both  countries. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE    POLITICAL    SUPREMACY    OF    TRADE- 
UNIONISM,    AND    ITS    FRUITS 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

IN  about  three  months'  time  the  political  atmosphere  of 
Australia  will  again  be  disturbed  by  another  of  those  periodic 
and  desolating  storms  known  as  a  general  election.  Already 
premonitory  blasts  of  oratory,  laden  with  clouds  of  dust,  are 
beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind ;  and  soon  the  prodigious 
uproar  that  attends  each  successive  re-birth  of  a  modern  popular 
legislature  will  be  universal.  While  the  electoral  forces  on  both 
sides  are  being  mobilised  for  the  coming  struggle  it  is  a  little  too 
early  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  ultimate  issue  ; 
though,  judging  by  the  results  of  recent  State  elections  and  by 
the  various  shifts  and  expedients,  indicative  of  a  sense  of 
weakness,  to  which  the  Federal  Government  has  lately  resorted 
with  a  view  to  hampering  its  opponents,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  issue  will  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  now  dominant  party. 

As  to  what  I  mean  by  "shifts  and  expedients"  let  me  cite 
the  following : — The  Federal  Electoral  Act,  1911,  abolished  postal 
voting  at  Commonwealth  elections.  Thirty  thousand  electors, 
principally  consisting  of  aged  and  invalid  persons,  voted  by  post 
at  the  last  general  election,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  votes 
supported  the  party  opposed  to  the  present  Government.  To 
muzzle  the  Press,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  hostile  to  Caucus 
rule,  it  has  been  enacted  that  all  newspaper  articles  and  reports 
relating  to  Federal  elections  must  be  signed  by  the  writers  under 
penalty,  both  in  the  case  of  contributor  and  editor,  of  fines  ranging 
up  to  a  maximum  of  £500  for  each  offence.  The  proprietors  of 
700  newspapers  in  Australia  joined  in  a  formal  protest  against  so 
outrageous  a  restriction,  but  without  success.  Apart  from  its  effect 
in  destroying  the  impersonality  to  which  every  great  journal  owes 
its  influence,  it  is  evident  that  the  change  enforced  will  facilitate 
the  application  of  "  peaceful  picketing  "  and  other  disciplinary 
methods  to  unpopular  writers. 
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Fortunately,  there  are  only  two  political  parties  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  former  "  third  party,"  nominally  representative  of 
extreme  protectionist  principles,  but  really  serving  the  purpose 
only  of  a  stalking-horse  for  Socialism,  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
two  great  political  sections  —  Liberal  and  Labour.  Utterly 
offensive  both  to  reason  and  patriotism  as  the  party  system  is,  it 
is  at  least  better  for  a  country  to  be  worried  by  only  two  packs  of 
politicians  than  by  three.  The  confusion  and  demoralisation  still 
caused  by  the  third  party,  composed  of  Irish  Nationalists,  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  prevailed  also  in  that  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  so  long  as  fiscal  differences  produced  a  disastrous 
cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the  supporters  of  just  and  temperate 
legislation. 

The  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  in  the  Commonwealth  may 
briefly  be  defined  as  trade-unionism  in  politics.  It  is  the  servant  and 
creature  of  the  trade  unions ;  its  discipline  is  that  of  the  industrial 
organisations ;  its  most  prominent  members  are  officials  attached 
to  those  bodies  ;  and  it  takes  its  orders  from  the  annual  Congress 
of  organised  workers.  Of  course,  attached  to  the  main  army, 
there  is  the  usual  grex  venalium  of  office-seekers,  office-holders 
and  political  Bashi-bazouks  of  various  descriptions,  all  eager  to 
plunder  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
a  share  in  the  booty.  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  weak-minded 
sentimentalists,  who  mistake  political  for  genuine  humanitarian- 
ism  ;  and  who  fail  to  see  how  apt  the  doctrine  "  love  your  neigh- 
bour" is,  on  the  achievement  of  success,  to  be  transformed  in 
practice  to  "  beggar  your  neighbour."  But  trade-unionism,  now 
unfortunately  established  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  well  as 
outside  it,  constitutes  the  phalanx  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  its 
leaders  dictate  the  general  policy.  That  policy,  though  often 
vaguely  defined  as  Socialism,  really  approximates  rather  to  what 
is  now  meant  by  the  term  Syndicalism.  The  "  capitalistic " 
system  is  to  be  abolished,*  and  trade-unionists  are  to  form  a  kind 
of  industrial  oligarchy  supervising  the  labours  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Rights  of  primogeniture,  however,  are  strictly  reserved 
by  the  political  preachers  of  universal  brotherhood.  Superiority 
they  claim  for  themselves ;  equality  for  the  rest.  It  is  evident 
that  the  wholesale  "  nationalisation  "  of  industries  conveniently 
denounced  as  monopolies,  or  their  gradual  strangulation  by  the 
exaction  of  continually  increasing  wages,  would  offer  very  desirable 
opportunities  to  those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  war 
against  private  enterprise. 

*  Mr.  Spence,  the  President  of  the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  the  most  powerful 
organisation  of  its  kind  in  the  Commonwealth,  has  just  re-affirmed  with  emphasis 
that  the  annihilation  of  capital  is  the  chief  objective  of  the  trade-unions.  He  seems 
to  have  a  very  considerable  following,  both  in  and  outside  Parliament. 
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The  Australian  Liberal  Party  is  a  somewhat  Protean  political 
organism.  Among  its  members  may  be  found  representatives 
of  every  section  that  finds  a  designation  in  the  jargon  of  political 
nomenclature.  There  are  Conservatives,  Tories  (of  moderate 
views),  Imperialists,  Home  Rulers,  Radicals,  Free-traders  and 
Protectionists.  But  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  the  owner  of  ten 
thousand  acres  or  only  of  ten  thousand  hopes,  the  Australian 
Liberal  must  be  a  man  of  character  and  independence.  He 
must  uphold  the  right  of  each  individual  to  work  out  his  own 
destiny  and  to  control  his  own  actions,  provided  he  respects  the 
equal  rights  of  others.  If  a  wage-earner,  he  disdains  the  narrow 
tyranny  of  trade-unionism. 

If  an  employer,  he  objects  to  being  harassed  by  continual  State 
interference  invariably  of  a  character  inimical  to  his  interests. 
If  a  large  landowner,  his  affection  for  the  authors  of  the 
Federal  Land  Tax  strongly  urges  him  to  chasten  them  with 
the  utmost  goodwill.  If  an  ordinary  man  of  fair  education, 
either  independent,  or  belonging  to  some  calling  or  profession, 
he  objects,  on  intellectual  grounds,  to  legislators  so  enlightened 
as  to  borrow — perhaps  unconsciously — some  of  their  principles 
of  legislation  from  the  code  of  Khammurabi ;  *  and,  on  moral 
grounds,  to  political  doctrines  subversive  both  of  individual 
character  and  the  national  sense  of  duty.  All,  whatever  may 
be  their  mutual  differences  on  minor  points,  agree  that  the1 
present  management  of  public  affairs  in  Australia  is  irreconcilable 
either  with  freedom  or  justice,  and  are  determined  that  it  shall 
be  ended. 

A  party  of  so  composite  a  character  as  the  Australian  Liberal 
Party  necessarily  requires  delicate  handling,  and  its  own  virtues 
have  hitherto  tended  to  weaken  it.  Under  feeble  or  rash  leader- 
ship many  of  its  adherents  might  be  driven,  not  indeed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Trojans,  but  into  the  tent  of  Achilles.  Defective 
leadership  hitherto  has  impeded  Liberalism,  as  a  political  force, 
in  Australia  immensely ;  and  here  still  is  to  be  found  a  possible 
cause  of  much  future  mischief.  The  divergences  of  opinion 
on  fiscal  and  other  questions  that  prevail  among  Australian  Anti- 
Socialists  are  so  wide  that  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
tact  and  prudence  will  it  be  possible  to  ensure  active  and 
harmonious  co-operation  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  rigid  disciplinary  methods  employed  by  the  Labour 
Party  to  ensure  unity  give  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great, 
though  ignominious,  advantage.  No  candidate  is  recognised 

*  The  clauses  in  that  code,  the  most  ancient  that  exists  in  a  written  form,  which 
regulate  the  prices  of  goods  and  the  degrees  of  recompense  for  various  services,  are 
based  on  economic  statistics  identical  with  those  that  find  expression  in  what  is 
ather  absurdly  styled  in  Australia  the  "  New  Protection." 
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by  the  party  unless  he  takes  the  required  pledge  of  passive 
obedience  to  the  Caucus.  That  is  a  condition  indispensable  to 
election.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  the  disinte- 
grating effects  of  undue  success  may  now  be  noticed.  Adversity 
strengthens,  prosperity  weakens  the  bonds  of  discipline.  The 
failings  exemplified  by  Highland  armies  of  a  past  age  after  the 
achievement  of  momentary  success  are  now  reappearing  in 
a  modified  form  among  the  warriors  of  the  Caucus.  Symptoms 
of  insubordination  have  lately  become  apparent. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  famous  singer  who  was  once  persuaded 
with  difficulty  to  entertain  the  members  of  a  private  party  by  a 
display  of  his  talent,  on  the  strict  stipulation  that  he  should  not 
be  required  to  reveal  himself  to  the  audience.  Seated  comfort- 
ably in  a  small  chamber  separated  by  a  curtain  from  that  in 
which  the  guests  were  assembled,  and  himself  taking  part  in  a 
game  of  cards,  the  artist  sang  with  so  much  pathos  and  beauty 
as  to  move  the  unseen  listeners  to  tears.  The  melody  issuing 
from  the  political  card-room  adjacent  to  the  Chambers  where 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  legislature  meet,  would  certainly 
excite  no  other  emotions  save  those  of  genuine  distress ;  but 
up  to  a  quite  recent  time  it  has  not  been  marred  by  unseemly 
accompaniments.  Lately,  however,  angry  voices  have  from  time 
to  time  been  heard  by  listeners  outside  the  curtain,  showing  that 
the  players'  tempers  are  as  much  out  of  harmony  as  their  voices. 
The  strains  of  the  official  soloist  seem  no  longer  to  captivate 
the  ears  even  of  the  members  of  his  own  company.  More 
significant  still,  on  one  or  two  occasions  prominent  players  have 
been  forcibly  ejected  from  the  card-room  for  protesting  against 
the  method  of  play.  The  Labour  Caucus,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
rapidly  becoming  the  prey  of  internal  feuds ;  and  such  conten- 
tions on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  struggle  are  encouraging  to  those 
who  desire  to  release  Australia  from  the  despotism  of  a  secret 
and  irresponsible  junta. 

The  third  party  in  Australian  politics  is  now  an  unhonoured 
memory.  But  there  still  remains  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  shape 
of  the  "  independent  "  candidate  whose  intrusion  not  unfrequently 
sadly  upsets  political  calculations.  The  free-lance  of  the  male 
sex  is  bad  enough;  but  when  Joan  of  Arc  enters  the  lists, 
mounted  on  her  favourite  hobby  and  uttering  shrill  war-cries, 
the  position  becomes  still  more  uncertain.  At  the  last  election 
very  serious  mischief  was  done  by  one  of  these  aspiring  ladies, 
who,  though  unsuccessful  herself,  completely  spoilt  the  chances 
of  several  eligible  candidates.  The  blemish  in  the  Constitution 
Act  which  permits  freaks  of  this  kind  should  speedily  be  removed  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  irrepressible  female  politician  will 
again  afford  indirect  assistance  to  the  Labour  Party  at  the  next 
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election.  Already  there  are  several  large  hats  in  the  ring. 
Could  a  little  common  sense  and  patriotism  be  instilled  into 
the  heads  of  their  owners  Australia  would  have  reason  to  feel 
thankful. 

The  present  time,  however,  is  more  suitable  for  retrospect 
than  for  forecast ;  and  the  political  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  last  three  years  is  full  of  instruction  and  warning.  In 
many  respects  the  now  moribund  Federal  Parliament  may  claim 
to  be  an  absolutely  unique  assembly  of  its  kind.  Strictly 
speaking,  certainly,  it  is  not  so  much  a  Parliament  as  a  sort  of 
magnified  trade-union  endowed  by  accident  with  legislative 
powers.  As  a  deliberative  body  it  has  throughout  played  the 
ignoble  part  of  dummy.  Its  debates  have  been  purely  formal ; 
all  measures  submitted  to  it  having,  in  effect,  previously  been 
decreed  law  by  the  Caucus  of  the  dominant  party,  whose  meetings 
are  held  in  strict  privacy.  Seeing  that  the  Labour  Caucus 
includes  all  members  of  the  party  sitting  in  both  Chambers,  and 
that  its  decisions  are  governed  by  a  bare  majority,  dissentients  in 
the  minority  being  bound  by  their  pledges  to  support  with  their 
votes  in  Parliament  proposals  which  they  may  have  denounced 
most  strongly  at  the  antecedent  consultation,  not  only  has  the 
bi-cameral  system  been  displaced  by  single-Chamber  Government, 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  total  number  of  members  has  been 
enabled  to  dictate  legislation.  Thirty  members  under  this  new 
democratic  system  might,  in  certain  circumstances,  impose  their 
will  on  the  entire  Federal  Parliament  with  its  111  members. 

Heal  representative  government,  therefore,  has  temporarily 
ceased  to  exist  in  Australia,  so  far  as  the  Federal  legislature  is 
concerned.  Responsible  government,  too,  has  been  suspended  ; 
for  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  elected  by  the  Caucus  and  forbidden 
to  introduce  any  measure  not  previously  ratified  by  that  body, 
are  obviously  mere  official  agents  and  mouthpieces,  and  not 
responsible  leaders.  As  regards  its  personnel,  too,  the  present 
Federal  Parliament  may  claim  singularity  of  a  kind.  While 
containing  many  members  of  notable  ability  and  culture, 
so  far  as  the  ruling  party  is  concerned,  it  is  essentially  an 
indoctum  Parliamentum.  While  its  debates  have  been  marked 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  "oratorical  rapacity,"  to  borrow 
Lord  Morley's  phrase,  excepting  a  few  remarkable  speeches 
delivered  by  prominent  members  of  the  Opposition,  the  general 
level  of  discussion,  both  as  regards  tone  and  intellectual  quality, 
has  been  distinctly  low.  Lamentable  breaches  of  decorum  have 
been  frequent,  the  offenders  on  several  occasions  being  occupants 
of  a  Ministerial  seat.  The  habit  of  unmannerly  interruption 
has  been  sedulously  encouraged,  and  debates  have  degenerated 
at  times  into  mere  wrangles. 
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Even  numbers  are  not  fairly  represented.  At  the  last  general 
election  the  Labour  Party  won  forty-two  seats  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  and  polled  686,842  votes.  Its  opponents  gained 
only  thirty-three  seats  and  yet  polled  689,104  votes.  In  the  Senate 
the  former  obtained  no  less  than  eighteen  seats  with  2 ,021, 090  votes, 
while  theLiberals  did  not  succeed  in  winning  even  one  with  1,997,029 
votes.  This  whimsical  result  of  the  electoral  system  now  in 
force  in  Australia  should  prove  useful  to  students  and  the  framers 
of  future  constitutions.  It  should  appeal  at  least  to  all  lovers  of 
sport.  But  whether  the  affairs  of  a  country  can  safely  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  legislators  who  are  largely  the  products 
of  chance  seems  highly  disputable.  We  might  as  well  revert  to 
the  old  Athenian  practice  of  choosing  our  magistrates  by  lot. 

"Bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny,"  said  Burke  at 
Bristol  more  than  a  century  ago.  Ignorant  law-makers  must  be 
bad  law-makers.  Consequently  ignorant  law-makers  are  the  worst 
tyrants.  The  syllogism  is  justified  by  recent  Australian  experience. 
It  may  be  granted,  indeed,  that  if  the  value  of  laws  be  measured 
by  their  quantity  rather  than  quality  the  Parliament  now  awaiting 
dissolution  may  justly  claim  general  admiration.  While  not 
equalling  the  astounding  achievement  of  those  ardent  French 
reformers  who,  within  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  Directory,  presented  their  grateful  country 
with  no  fewer  than  3,500  new  enactments,  Australian  legislators 
have  managed  to  fill  a  very  considerable  number  of  pages  in  the 
Commonwealth  Statute  book  within  the  last  three  years.  The 
most  cursory  review  of  the  measures  passed  would  require  far  too 
much  space  ;  and  those  of  the  greatest  importance,  dealing  with 
defence  both  naval  and  military,  land  taxation,  etc.,  have  already 
been  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  A 
general  survey  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  present  Federal 
Ministry  followed  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  moral  effects  of  its 
government  will  alone  be  attempted  in  this  article. 

Soon  after  the  results  of  the  last  general  election  were  an- 
nounced The  Times  informed  its  readers,  somewhat  prematurely, 
that  the  new  Labour  Ministers  were  "  excellent  administrators." 
Let  us  consider  shortly  the  work  done  by  these  "excellent  adminis- 
trators "  who  have  controlled  Australian  affairs  during  the  last 
three  years.  If  "  squandering  wealth  "  be  the  peculiar  art  of  the 
statesman,  Zimri  himself  has  been  excelled  by  the  present  Federal 
Treasurer.  Since  federation  the  annual  cost  of  Commonwealth 
administration  has  risen  from  slightly  under  £4,000,000  in  1901- 
1902  to  £12,618,870,  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  for  the 
current  year ;  while,  according  to  the  supplementary  financial 
statement  just*  made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  total  expenditure, 

*  December  21,  1912. 
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including  payment  of  interest  on  debts  and  outlay  on  public  works, 
will  be  no  less  than  £22,683,541.  The  greater  part  of  this  huge 
increase  is  of  quite  recent  growth.  In  1909-1910,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  entry  of  the  present  Ministry  to  office, 
the  budget  estimate  of  expenditure  was  only  £5,092,289.  Within 
the  space  of  three  quite  normal  years  this  amount  has  risen  by 
nearly  eight  millions,  or  some  150  per  cent.  A  debt  of  approxi- 
mately £15,000,000  has  also  been  contracted.  Notwithstanding 
the  facts  that  within  the  last  triennial  period  the  Commonwealth 
revenue  has  increased  by  over  £7,000,000,  and  that  the  Federal 
Treasurer  now  takes  about  16s.  Sd.  out  of  each  £1  collected 
through  the  Customs  and  Excise,  whereas,  under  the  then 
existing  Braddon  clause,  his  predecessors  in  office  were  limited 
to  a  few  shillings. 

Not  only  has  the  vastly  augmented  national  income  been 
immediately  dissipated,  but  most  onerous  obligations  have  also 
been  contracted.  Reckless  extravagance  has  characterised  the 
administration  of  every  department.  In  connection  with  that 
of  defence,  one  of  the  most  profuse  spenders  of  the  public 
funds,  the  Federal  Auditor-General  in  his  last  annual  report 
severely  censured  the  laxity  shown  in  keeping  accounts ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  first  Fleet  unit  have  been  attended  by  much 
avoidable  waste.  Outside  the  Defence  Department,  which 
at  least  may  claim  to  have  something  to  show  for  its  outlay, 
a  similar  contempt  of  economy  has  prevailed.  The  growth 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  within  the  last  three  years  has 
been  abnormal  and  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  increase  of 
population. 

In  ten  years  the  Commonwealth  Government  expenditure 
has  increased  200  per  cent.,  while  the  population  has  increased 
only  15  per  cent.  Mr.  Irvine,  M.H.B.,  lately  stated  that,  after 
allowing  £300,000  to  cover  the  loss  sustained  through  the  intro- 
duction of  penny  postage,  the  revenue  of  the  post  office  during 
the  last  three  years  has  increased  12 '9  per  cent.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture in  wages  and  salaries  no  less  than  24  •  5  per  cent.  A  return 
just  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shows  that 
while  the  Public  Service  Commissioner  has  appointed  fifty-six 
officials  within  the  last  two  years  at  an  average  salary  of  £430 
each,  Federal  Ministers  during  the  same  time  have  made  no 
fewer  than  134  fresh  appointments,  the  salary  attached  to  each 
being  on  the  average  £558. 

Since  the  present  Ministry  took  office  the  number  of  permanent 
officials  has  increased  by  24  per  cent.,  or  from  15,896  in  1910  to 
19,729  in  1913.  A  large  and  voracious  army  of  "  casuals  "  has 
also  been  employed  at  the  most  liberal  rates  of  payment.  Within 
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two  years,  the  Postmaster-General  lately  admitted,  the  employees 
under  his  control  had  received  additions  to  their  pay  aggregating 
£300,000  yearly,  and  a  vigorous  movement  is  now  in  progress 
among  a  large  section  of  the  postal  employees  aiming  at  the 
extortion  of  yet  further  increments.  During  the  current  year 
this  insatiable  branch  of  the  public  service  will,  according  to  the 
Treasurer's  latest  estimate,  engulph  no  less  than  £2,000,000  in 
excess  of  last  year's  requirements;  while  only  £500,000  of 
additional  revenue  is  expected.  Thus,  roughly,  the  department 
now  costs  the  people  of  Australia  the  yearly  sum  of  about  9s.  per 
head.  Pensions  also  are  rapidly  mounting  up,  while  already 
over  27,000  applications  for  maternity  grants,  the  latest  product 
of  political  philanthropy,  have  been  received.  When  to  these 
immediate  burdens  are  added  the  enormous  charges  soon  to  be 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  Federal  Capital,  a 
second  Fleet  unit,  two  trans-continental  railways  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Northern  Territory  and  Papua,  the  outlook  before 
the  Australian  taxpayer  becomes  depressing.  Labour  Govern- 
ment has  so  far  presented  the  world  with  a  very  vivid  exhibition 
of  "  frenzied  finance." 

As  illustrating  the  tendency  towards  the  inordinate  multipli- 
cation of  offices  the  administration  of  the  Northern  Territory 
claims  particular  notice.  According  to  official  figures  the  salaries 
paid  to  public  servants  in  the  Northern  Territory  during  the  year 
1910-1911  came  to  about  £14,000.  The  corresponding  charge  for 
1911-12  was  almost  £30,000,  while  for  the  current  year  the  estimate 
is  £45,460.  The  deficit,  too,  is  rapidly  mounting  up.  On  June  30, 
1911,  it  was  £166,883,  in  1912  £363,501,  and  for  this  year  it  is 
estimated  at  £430,857.  A  correspondent  writing  from  Port 
Darwin  to  the  Melbourne  Age  a  short  time  ago  told  some  odd 
and  sadly  illuminating  stories  of  extravagant  expenditure.  The 
official  cow  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Administrator,  according 
to  this  authority,  with  its  two  attendants,  costs  the  taxpayer 
nearly  £1  a  day.  Land  is  being  cleared  for  somewhat  visionary 
settlers  at  £70  an  acre.  Officials  seized  with  a  passion  for 
exploration  are  wandering  about  the  country  and  drawing  from 
17s.  6d.  to  £2  a  day  a  piece  for  travelling  expenses.  Mr. 
Kamsay,  who  has  just  resigned  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
Federal  Experimental  Farm  on  the  Daly  Eiver,  in  the  course  of 
a  recent  interview  gave  a  most  lugubrious  report  of  his  agricultural 
experiences  in  the  far  north.  Under  existing  conditions  he  thinks 
cultivation  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  there  profitably  with 
white  labour,  which,  while  far  more  costly  in  the  Northern 
Territory  than  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Australia,  he  affirms  to 
be  only  half  as  efficient.  The  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
southern  politicians  concerning  matters  with  which  all  persons 
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who  have  lived  in  the  tropics  are  familiar,  is  likely  to  prove 
exceedingly  costly  to  the  Commonwealth  taxpayer. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  paradise  of  bureaucrats 
there  are  some  115  officials  out  of  a  total  white  population  slightly 
exceeding  1000.  The  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Territory  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  imitating  that  "most  ingenious  architect"  of  the 
Grand  Academy  of  Lagado,  who  "  had  contrived  a  new  method 
for  building  houses,  by  beginning  at  the  roof,  and  working  down- 
wards to  the  foundation."  In  colonising  a  new  country  the 
settler,  one  would  suppose,  should  precede  the  official.  In  the 
Northern  Territory  the  functionary  plays  the  part  of  pioneer. 
The  ranks  of  the  higher  magistracy  in  particular  are  being 
ridiculously  overcrowded.  For  instance,  before  the  transfer  of 
the  Territory  to  the  Commonwealth  the  Besident  Magistrate 
performed  quite  efficiently  the  duties  both  of  judge  and  adminis- 
trator, and  also  supervised  public  education.  Now  there  is  an 
administrator,  a  judge  and  an  inspector  of  schools.  The  latter 
gentleman  receives  £500  a  year  for  keeping  a  watchful  official 
eye  on  two  schools  containing  seventy-three  children  under  the 
charge  of  three  teachers.  Even  a  Government  market  gardener 
has  been  appointed  with  a  liberal  remuneration.  A  Government 
laundry  to  preserve  official  garments  from  the  desecrating  touch 
of  Chinese  operators  and  Government  freezing  works  are  also 
to  be  erected  and  substantially  staffed.  The  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  Northern  Territory  affirmed  frankly  some  time  ago  that 
the  policy  of  his  party  was  Socialism.  He  seems  to  be  doing  his 
best  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

In  the  Home  Department  the  condition  of  things  is,  if  possible, 
worse.  Political  trade-unionism  is  here  rampant,  and  a  Minis- 
terial order  is  enforced  under  which  no  application  for  employ- 
ment is  entertained  unless  the  applicant  can  show  he  belongs  to 
a  trade-unioa.  The  public  funds  are  thus  being  used  openly  to 
promote  party  interests.  Attention  was  called  in  Parliament 
lately  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  his  subordinates  asking  each  categorically  the  question  :— 
"  Are  you  a  unionist  ?  " 

But  in  fairness  to  the  Federal  Ministers  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  complete  dependence  on  the  trade-unions  places  them  in  a 
very  difficult  position  when  confronted  with  extravagant  demands. 
To  save  their  faces,  so  far  as  possible,  it  has  been  announced  that 
dissatisfied  Commonwealth  employees  shall  have  the  right  hence- 
forth to  appeal  to  the  General  Arbitration  Court  to  have  their 
rates  of  remuneration  fixed.  The  malcontent  civil  servants  are 
thus  gratified,  while  the  Government  shuffles  out  of  any  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  the  Court's  decision.  How  lucrative  even 
the  humblest  positions  in  the  Federal  service  have  become  may  be 
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gauged  by  the  fact  that  on  the  Port  Augusta-Kalgoorlie  railway 
ordinary  labourers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  11s.  Sd.  a  day,  and  are 
now  demanding  12s.  I  recall  a  case  in  a  certain  State  where,  on 
the  eve  of  a  State  election,  men  who  had  formerly  been  quite 
content  to  work  for  private  employers  in  return  for  6s.  a  day 
were  engaged  to  do  light  work  requiring  no  particular  skill  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  at  10s.  a  day. 

Much  more  might  be  written  in  condemnation  of  the 
administrative  delinquencies,  actual  or  meditated,  of  the  present 
Federal  Government  in  Australia.  Where  both  legislature  and 
executive  are  tyrannised  over  by  outside  groups  of  party  managers, 
lacking  in  wide  knowledge,  saturated  with  small  class  prejudices, 
ridiculously  self-opinionated,  and  entirely  free  from  responsibility, 
evil  results  must  follow.  Senator  Millen  has  tersely  described  the 
political  position  in  Australia  as  government  of  the  people,  by  a 
party,  for  a  class.  The  description  is  accurate. 

Even  the  few  really  good  measures  for  which  the  present 
Commonwealth  Government  can  claim  credit  bear  the  taint  of 
expediency.  Compulsory  military  service  so  far  is  exacted  only 
from  boys  not  qualified  to  vote.  Thousands  of  vigorous  young 
men  whose  services  as  trained  defenders  of  their  country  might 
be  needed  any  day  are  exempted  because  they  enjoy  franchise 
privileges.  The  Commonwealth  thus  is  left  in  a  defenceless 
condition  during  a  most  critical  period.  A  fleet  is  being  built, 
but  the  money  required  for  the  purpose  is  extorted  largely  from 
a  small  class  of  tax-payers — not  attached  to  the  trade  unions. 
This  fleet  is  to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  strategists  of 
the  Caucus,  instead  of  being,  like  that  of  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  wisely  placed  under  the  absolute  direction  of  the 
Admiralty.  Such  a  fleet  may  win  votes  for  politicians,  but  it  is 
little  likely  to  help  to  win  victories  for  the  Empire.  The  refusal 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  acting  no  doubt  under  the  usual  pressure, 
to  send  a  special  Minister  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
Council  of  Defence,  as  has  been  most  wisely  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  premier  Dominion,  shows  a  narrow  and  parochial 
view  of  the  Imperial  responsibilities.  That  refusal,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  reversed  by  the  next  Federal  Ministry. 

Apart  from  mistakes  in  policy,  the  general  moral  effects 
that  have  attended  the  political  supremacy  of  trade-unionism  in 
Australia  have  been  disastrous.  These  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  people  of  England  who  are  now  threatened  with  like  evils. 
Over  the  Public  Service,  as  before  emphasised,  trade-unionist  rule 
in  the  Commonwealth  has  exercised  a  most  unfortunate  influence. 
The  public  official  has  been  invited,  if  not  to  sell  his  vote  to  the 
highest  bidder,  at  any  rate  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  party 
rather  than  simply  fulfil  his  duty. 
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Similarly  with  the  mass  of  organised  wage-earners,  on  whose 
support  the  present  Government  wholly  depends.  The  patriotism 
preached  to  them  both  from  official  and  unofficial  pulpits  is  purse 
patriotism.  The  gospel  of  envy  and  covetousness  is  openly  pro- 
claimed. The  worker  is  not  exhorted  to  practise  industry  and 
frugality,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  to  strive  to  better  his 
condition  by  abstemious  living  and  honest  work.  He  is  told  to 
regard  self-reliance  and  independence  as  qualities  both  anti-social 
and  unprofitable.  He  is  advised  to  renounce  his  liberty  and  to 
lean  helplessly  on  the  State.  He  is  asked  to  attribute  to  imaginary 
social  wrongs  the  consequences  of  his  own  indolence  or  lack  of 
capacity.  From  the  Prime  Minister  who  stigmatised  labour  as 
"  drudgery,"  and  expressed  approval  of  the  proposed  six  hours 
working  day,  to  the  meaner  alguazils  of  the  trade-unions  who 
openly  revile  and  persecute  men  found  guilty  of  an  excess  of 
industry,  the  spirit  of  self-indulgent  idleness  is  commended  by 
leaders  whose  specific  party  name  betrays  either  a  turn  for  irony 
or  a  deficient  sense  of  humour.  Such  teachings  are  neither 
elevating  nor  wholesome.  Their  essential  moral  unsoundness 
must  ultimately  bring  their  authors  into  discredit,  and  prove  their 
unfitness  for  the  exercise  of  power. 

The  spectacle  of  discord  and  ill-feeling  deliberately  excited 
among  various  classes  with  a  view  to  the  achievement  of  political 
objects  is  always  a  painful  one.  Divide  et  impera  is  a  maxim  of 
questionable  policy  when  applied  to  internal  Government.  Under 
its  influence  the  masses  in  Australia  to-day  resemble  ill-conditioned 
children  quarrelling  over  the  possession  of  a  few  stray  windfalls 
under  the  branches  of  a  tree  laden  with  fruit,  instead  of  helping 
one  another  to  climb  and  gather  what  is  so  bountifully  provided. 
Their  political  guides  are  like  a  disorderly  company  of  voyagers 
drifting  in  a  boat  down  the  waters  of  an  unknown  river,  and 
disputing  and  wrangling  among  themselves  so  vehemently  that 
they  drown  with  their  clamour  the  roar  of  the  cataract  they  are 
rapidly  approaching.  Class  or  party  strife,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
usually  ends  in  civil  strife  or  foreign  subjugation.  A  continent 
cannot  long  be  successfully  held  by  a  mere  handful  of  people  if 
they  are  divided  among  themselves.  Above  all,  national  character 
cannot  be  attacked  to  promote  party  interests  without  danger  to 
the  State.  If  the  citizen  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  he  has 
innumerable  rights,  but  no  duties — that  cupidity  is  wholesome 
ambition — that  servility  toward  self-seeking  party  leaders  is 
patriotism,  the  moral  foundations  of  national  greatness  are 
destroyed.  Not  so  much  for  its  profligate  waste  of  the  public 
resources,  its  war  against  ability  in  the  form  of  capital,  its  dis- 
couragement of  immigration  to  subserve  the  selfish  interests  of  a 
small  number  of  industrial  monopolists,  the  narrowness  of  its 
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political  vision  and  the  general  weakness  of  its  administration,  as 
for  its  systematic  attack  on  the  national  character  will  the  present 
Federal  Government  of  Australia  hereafter  be  condemned  by  the 
philosophic  historian. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  Australia  and  the  world  in  general 
that  the  experiment  of  entrusting  unbounded  legislative  powers 
to  the  representatives  of  an  organised  industrial  class  should  be 
tried,  and  tried,  too,  under  the  fairest  conditions.  Trade-unionism 
in  Australia  has  controlled  the  helm  of  State  during  three  years 
of  almost  unexampled  prosperity,  a  prosperity  due  wholly  to 
natural  causes.  What  have  been  the  moral  results  ?  Seeking 
only  class  and  party  advantage  it  has  alienated  public  sympathy 
and  wounded  the  national  sense  of  justice.  It  has  failed  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  rectitude  of  public  life  in  an  enlightened 
community,  and  to  vindicate  the  capacity  of  the  Australian  people 
to  exercise  with  wisdom  the  privileges  of  self-government.  Both 
by  its  acts  and  its  methods  it  has  aroused  among  all  honest  men 
the  strongest  feelings  of  reprobation  and  contempt.  The  term  of 
its  ignoble  transcendency  is  now  about  to  close.  The  electors  of 
Australia  are  weary  of  Corybantic  politics.  They  are  sick  of 
being  tossed  and  whirled  in  a  legislative  maelstrom,  making  no 
real  progress  while  suffering  all  the  risks  and  discomforts  of 
violent  movement.  They  will  soon  demand  that  the  reign  of 
disciplined  and  organised  servility  shall  cease,  and  that  free 
government,  based  on  the  fair  representation  of  all  classes  and 
interests,  shall  be  restored.  Political  trade-unionism  has  failed  to 
justify  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  has  proved  itself  incap- 
able, wasteful,  tyrannical  and  unjust.  It  has  abused  the  day  of  its 
triumph.  It  will  receive  neither  sympathy  nor  respect  in  the 
hour  of  its  fall. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN    IMPERIALISM 

BY    D.    LEFEBVRE 

FROM  the  outset  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  despite  the 
events  of  recent  years,  culminating  in  the  union  of  four  of  the 
South  African  colonies,  there  still  exists  a  very  general  ignorance 
in  the  mother  country  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  colonial 
feeling  on  Imperial  questions.  And  the  origin  of  this  state  of 
affairs  will  be  found  to  lie  largely  in  the  inability  of  the  average 
Englishman  to  enter  into  what  I  may  call  the  colonial  mind. 

Increased  facilities  of  communication  have,  of  course,  tended 
to  minimise  this  difficulty.  We  still^find,  however,  that  the  "  stay- 
at-home  "  Britisher  is  prone  to  regard  the  colonial  as  a  decent, 
well-meaning  fellow  who,  unfortunately,  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
finer  instincts  of  the  average  Englishman.  As  a  result  he  regards 
all  colonials  with  a  good-humoured  contempt  that  he  is  not  always 
sufficiently  careful  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand  the  colonial, 
besides  being  almost  morbidly  alert  to  any  sign  of  what  he  calls 
"  side  "  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  is  inclined  to  underrate  the 
value  of  English  methods.  With  the  assurance  of  most  young 
people  he  is  apt  to  label  as  "  out  of  date "  whatever  seems  to 
clash  with  his  own  theories  of  progression.  No  doubt  the  wide 
spaces,  the  freedom  of  the  life  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  all  help 
to  strengthen  this  feeling  of  impatience  at  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  accumulated  experience  of  an  older  civilisation. 

But,  in  recent  years,  both  sides  have  begun  to  realise  the 
advisability  of  a  common  basis  of  thought.  Let  me  try,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  to  put  the  position  from  a  South  African  point  of 
view. 

Hitherto,  the  possibility  of  closer  federation  has  been  looked 
upon  by  the  great  majority  of  South  Africans  as  the  idle  dream 
of  a  Hofmeyr  or  a  Ehodes.  One  desirable  no  doubt  in  a  vague 
sense,  but  quite  impracticable  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  South  African,  like  all  his  brother 
colonials,  is  essentially  practical  by  nature.  In  the  environment 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  it  would  have  gone  hardly  with  him 
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had  he  not  been.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  dealing 
with  other  than  purely  local  questions,  he  approaches  them  in  the 
same  spirit.  But  here  force  of  circumstance  has  intervened. 
Even  the  most  conservative  Africander,  as  the  Dutch  colonial 
prefers  to  call  himself,  has  begun  to  realise  that  Imperial  Federa- 
tion cannot  be  ignored.  Frankly,  I  believe,  the  idea  does  not 
appeal  to  him.  For  one  thing  the  war  is  still  a  living  memory. 
Ten  years  do  not  wipe  out  the  prejudices  of  generations.  Yet, 
however  apathetic,  if  not  openly  hostile,  he  may  be  to  the  idea  of 
drawing  closer  the  tie  between  the  Union  and  the  mother  country, 
he  is  after  all  no  fool.  No  doubt  the  "  wacht  een  beetje  "  *  prin- 
ciple of  his  forefathers  may  for  a  while  do  much  to  foster  a  feeling 
that  originated  in  racial  antipathy.  But  he  cannot  keep  back  the 
tide.  Already  he  is  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
former  policy  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Common  interests  such  as  sport  and  English  University  and 
public'school  education,  have  brought  him  into  closer  contact  with 
Englishmen  of  many  classes  and  all  shades  of  opinion.  His 
sporting  instincts  have  taught  him,  not  only  that  the  average 
Englishman  is  after  all  of  very  similar  calibre  to  himself,  but  that 
he  is,  in  schoolboy  language,  "  quite  as  good  as  he  is  !  " 

The  word  "  nation  "  and  "  nationality  "  include  much  that  goes 
to  explain  the  present  situation  as  regards  the  question  of  Imperial 
relations.  There  is  only  the  most  rudimentary  idea  of  nationality 
at  present  existent  in  South  Africa.  This  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
to  be  wondered  at  in  so  young  a  nation,  however  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. Indeed,  the  lack  of  homogeneity,  either  social  or  political, 
displayed  by  South  Africans  in  the  past  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Biver  Colonies.  The  question  has  now  been  settled, 
and  is  besides  outside  my  present  purpose,  but  it  is  suggestive  to 
the  student  of  South  African  politics,  in  view  of  the  success  of 
what  at  the  time  seemed  to  many  of  us  a  somewhat  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  experiment.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  colonial  life  means  for  the  individual  an  exceptionally 
early  physical  and  mental  development.  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  the  South  African  people  as  a  whole.  The  in- 
dividualism and  self-reliance  forced  upon  the  early  pioneers  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  environment  were  handed  down  to  their 
descendants.  Even  when  these  qualities  became  less  absolutely 
essential  under  the  easier  conditions  obtaining  in  recent  times, 
they  still  remained  an  integral  part  of  their  character  as  a  people. 
As  a  result  we  find  the  colonial  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
taken  as  his  motto  :  "  Leave  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  and  I 
shall  leave  you  to  mind  yours." 

*  "  Wait  a  little." 
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Apart  from  these  temperamental  coDsiderations,  he  now  has, 
especially  since  Union,  many  problems  of  his  own  to  unravel ; 
problems  requiring  all  his  savoir-faire  and  judgment.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that,  seeing 
that  the  South  African  is  only  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  unity  and  cohesion  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  country, 
he  does  not  profess  to  take  a  very  marked  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  an  empire  of  whose  aims  and  aspirations  he  is  only  vaguely 
cognisant. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  past  benefits,  amongst  which  might 
be  mentioned  the  free  gift  of  £30,000,000,  and  the  guaranteed  loan  of 
£4,000,000  recently  raised  by  the  Botha  Government,  should  be 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  prompt  the  people  of  the  Union  to 
give  expression  to  their  gratitude  in  some  tangible  form.  This 
suggestion,  without  taking  into  account  the  old  saying  relative  to 
"  man's  ingratitude,"  shows  a  total  misapprehension  of  colonial 
character  generally  and  the  South  African  standpoint  in  particular. 
The  Africander  is  naturally  somewhat  indolent,  and  now  that  he 
finds  himself  more  comfortable  and  more  independent  than  he  had 
ever  thought  possible  under  the  Kruger  government,  and  moreover 
in  receipt  of  benefits,  monetary  or  otherwise,  far  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations,  his  desires  have  increased  accordingly.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Boer  temperament  to  take  indefinitely,  as 
long  as  the  giver  is  willing  to  go  on  giving  without  exacting  a 
return  for  his  generosity.  But,  to  use  a  colonial  metaphor,  once 
the  Boer  is  persuaded  that  the  milch  cow  will  yield  no  more  milk 
until  he  gives  it  food,  he  will  feed  it  well,  even  generously.  From 
this  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  spirit  of  the  system  by 
which  Great  Britain  has  consolidated  her  colonial  power,  viz., 
that  of  leaving  independent  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion under  the  British  flag,  is  one  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  his 
nature. 

That  this  is  the  case  was  clearly  demonstrated  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Government  proposals  for  local  defence. 
Meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  public  opinion  on  what  was  in  some  particulars  a 
new  departure  for  South  Africa.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  chief  opposition  to  the  proposals,  especially  the  portion 
relating  to  compulsory  service,  came  from  representatives  of 
so-called  "backveld"  opinion,  and  the  supposed  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Botha  Government.  A  Dutchman  at  one  of  these 
meetings  made  a  speech  which,  incidentally,  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  Boer  view.  In  the  course  of  it  he  asked,  "  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  have  a  defence  force  at  all  ?  Britain  has 
conquered  South  Africa,  why  then  should  she  not  defend  it  ?  " 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  and  indeed  throughout  the  country 
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was  so  strongly  in  accordance  with  the  tenour  of  this  remark, 
that  the  Government  found  itself  obliged  to  introduce  several 
important  modifications  into  their  original  scheme. 

It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  the  above  attitude  can  only 
be  said  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  Dutch  section  of  the 
population.  Were  this  actually  the  case,  it  would  indeed  be  no 
insignificant  factor  in  the  present  situation.  The  Dutch  popula- 
tion includes  at  least  one-half  of  the  white  population  of  the 
Union.  Further,  the  Africanders  are,  as  a  body,  no  less 
intelligent,  and  on  the  whole  far  more  politically  alive,  than 
their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren.  Truth  to  tell,  if  the  force  of 
so-called  British  opinion  is  at  present  of  secondary  importance 
in  South  African  politics,  the  fault  lies  largely  with  the  Britishers 
themselves.  The  English  colonial  betrays  little  enthusiasm  when 
he  is  reminded  that  he  is  now  a  South  African.  Still  less  does 
he  appreciate  his  position  as  a  unit  of  the  British  Empire.  To 
him  the  term  Imperialism  does  not  conjure  up  glowing  visions. 
Like  the  Africander,  he  is  largely  unimaginative.  In  many 
instances  he  realises  that,  unpalatable  as  this  reflection  may  be 
to  English  readers,  his  loyalty  has  often  been  very  inadequately 
requited.  Taking  this  attitude  into  consideration  and  coupling 
it  with  the  fact  that  he  is  at  present  fully  occupied  with  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  farm  or  city,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  his  apathy  with  regard  to  any  but  strictly  personal  concerns. 
The  Unionist  party  have  placed  an  increased  naval  contribution 
in  the  forefront  of  their  platform.  But  this  same  apathy  which, 
as  a  political  party,  affects  them  most  nearly,  seeing  that  the 
vast  majority  of  their  supporters  are  of  British  parentage,  has 
done  much  to  hamper  their  endeavours. 

If  the  foregoing  appears  somewhat  pessimistic,  there  is 
another  and  more  hopeful  side  to  the  situation.  Once  Boer  and 
Briton  begin  to  realise  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  that  it  is  in 
their  interests  that  it  should  be  so,  Imperial  Federation  will,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  assume  an  importance  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  Nor  can  it  long  escape  a  man  of  the  shrewdness  of 
the  average  colonial,  that  the  terms  "nationality"  and  "partners 
of  Empire  "  are  not  mere  empty  phrases.  Once  he  has  grasped 
the  fact  that  it  lies  very  largely  with  him  to  convert  them  into 
realities,  he  will  soon  be  led  to  perceive  that  their  existence 
entails  responsibilities  far  larger  than  any  he  has  yet  had  to 
contemplate.  Few,  even  of  the  most  narrow-minded  Africanders, 
believe  that  the  Union  can  hope  to  be  self-supporting  within  any 
but  a  very  indefinite  and  exceedingly  remote  period. 

If  the  South  African  wishes  to  extend  his  large  and  increasing 
volume  of  trade  ;  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
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Preference  which  he  regards  as  inevitable  in  British  tariffs  of  the 
near  future,  he  must  face  these  responsibilities.  It  is  dawning 
on  him  that  there  is  another  and  wider  outlook  than  any  he  has 
inherited  from  his  forefathers.  As  a  business  man  and  as  a 
sportsman  he  is  beginning  to  see  that  Great  Britain  expects,  and 
he  feels,  however  grudgingly,  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  a  return 
for  the  benefits  she  has  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  offers  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Federated  Malay  States  are  opening  his  eyes  to  the  part  he  may 
be  required  to  play  as  regards  his  own  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
Navy.  That  he  will  in  return  be  admitted  to  the  inner  councils  of 
the  Empire,  that  he  has,  in  fact,  been  already  admitted,  is  at  present 
to  him,  individually,  a  matter  of  minor  import.  General  Botha, 
who  is,  like  all  his  race,  readily  susceptible  to  the  arguments  of 
concrete  facts,  has,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  the  last  Imperial 
Conference,  entered  much  more  clearly  into  the  salient  points  at 
issue.  He,  however,  possesses  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  at 
least  one-half  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  Africander  mind  is, 
as  I  have  already  attempted  to  convey,  one  that  is  difficult  to 
follow  from  a  British  standpoint.  Its  progress  is  slow  and 
tortuous,  and,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  prolonged  intercourse  with 
savage  races,  it  has  a  rooted  objection  to  showing  its  hand  or 
giving  any  other  than  a  totally  misleading  indication  of  its  exact 
sentiments.  The  frankness  of  the  typical  John  Bull  savours  of 
lamentable  weakness,  if  not  of  absolute  lunacy,  to  the  average 
Boer  understanding. 

With  characteristic  caution  the  Botha  Government  attempted 
a  compromise  between  the  hostility,  more  or  less  latent,  of  one 
section  of  its  supporters,  and  the  indifference  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  remainder,  with  whom  a  number  of  so-called  Unionists  are  at 
least  in  tacit  accordance.  They  have  had  also  to  consider  the 
expectations,  and  what  they  are  now  beginning  to  see  may 
eventually  be  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the  British  Government. 
To  attempt  to  satisfy  these  conflicting  claims,  the  Government 
has  made  the  Union  responsible  for  the  entire  cost  of  its  new 
scheme  of  defence.  Opinions  of  its  ultimate  annual  cost  are  so 
much  at  variance  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  attempt  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  value  of  this  concession.  Estimates  put  the  cost 
at  anything  between  £350,000  and  £500,000  per  annum. 

Supporters  of  the  Botha  Government  draw  attention  to  the 
very  considerable  reduction  which  the  Home  Government  has 
already  been  able  to  effect  in  the  strength  of  the  South  African 
garrison.  They  also  dwell  upon  the  prospect  of  its  complete 
withdrawal  when  the  local  defence  force  has  reached  a  sufficient 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  advantage  to  the  British  taxpayer 
appears  more  apparent  than  real.  The  regiments  transferred 
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from  South  Africa  will,  obviously,  have  to  be  stationed  elsewhere ; 
possibly  in  places  less  suitable  for  military  purposes. 

In  answer  to  any  further  objections  that  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  inadequacy  of  this  contribution,  Government 
apologists  point  out:  (a)  The  Union  Naval  contribution  of 
£85,000.  (6)  The  3  per  cent,  rebate  on  British  imports,  (c)  The 
present  financial  position  of  the  Union.  It  will  probably  occur 
to  the  majority  of  my  readers  that  the  last  is  the  only  plausible 
pretext.  The  matter  of  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
Union  is  too  large  a  question  to  go  into  here  in  detail.  But,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  competent  financiers,  it  does  not  present  any 
insuperable  difficulty.  Much  of  the  present  discrepancy  between 
revenue  and  expenditure  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
entailed  by  readjustments  rendered  necessary  under  Union — a 
position  which  should  be  speedily  remedied  by  careful  and 
judicious  administration  and  a  uniform  system  of  taxation  for  the 
Union.  Agricultural  doles,  many  of  them  of  questionable  utility, 
and  political  railways,  although  not  in  themselves  confined  to 
South  Africa,  have  none  the  less  imposed,  and  will  no  doubt  for 
some  time  continue  to  impose,  heavy  financial  burdens  on  a 
people  already  groaning  under  a  weight  of  indirect  taxation.  But 
nevertheless,  in  time,  I  hope  both  Government  and  people  will 
come  to  realise  that  it  is  unwise  to  spend  large  sums  on  internal 
development  while  neglecting  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  which  it  is  desired  to  create. 

If  I  have  dwelt  upon  and  emphasised,  it  may  seem  unduly, 
the  materialistic  attitude  of  the  South  African  people,  it  is 
because,  after  some  years'  experience  of  the  country,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  senti- 
mental side  of  the  question.  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
argue  that  sentiment  is  not  a  factor  in  politics.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  colonial  is  not  an 
altruist.  General  Botha  is  no  doubt  sincere  in  platitudes  such  as 
"  the  hand  of  friendship,"  or  in  recommending  the  adoption  of 
those  contained  in  the  recently  published  programme  of  the  South 
African  party.  But  no  colonial,  at  all  events,  believes  that  senti- 
ment alone  will  translate  such  platitudes  into  deeds.  Even  were 
General  Botha  a  far  stronger-minded  man  than  is  actually  the 
case,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  ignore  the  section  of 
retrogressive  opinion  of  which  General  Hertzog  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  exponent.  He  must  perforce  "hasten 
slowly." 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to 
contend.  The  future  alone  can  decide  whether  he  possesses  the 
capacity  to  grapple  with  them  successfully. 

D.  LEFEBVRB, 
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THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  OUR 
NAVY  AND  ARMY 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ALSAGER  POLLOCK 

"  IT  is  simply  the  most  essential  of  verities  that  never  in  the 
course  of  England's  history  has  the  country  had  better  reason  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  as  the  one 
infallible  pole-star  by  which  to  steer  the  Empire's  policy." 

This  statement  of  plain  fact  will  have  been  understood  and 
accepted  by  many  who  read  it  in  a  leading  article  published  in  the 
Outlook  of  December  14 ;  but  there  are,  most  unhappily,  far 
larger  numbers  who  cannot  or  will  not  open  their  eyes  to  the 
truth,  and  who,  if  they  trouble  themselves  at  all  to  think 
seriously  of  National  Defence,  habitually  persuade  themselves 
that  only  naval  strength  is  indispensable. 

The  doctrine  of  "  the  Navy  first"  is  perfectly  sound,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Navy  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the 
Army  for  the  maintenance  of  conditions  in  which  it  can  enjoy 
the  preponderance  necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  its 
protective  functions.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  rather  generally  over- 
looked, although  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  power  rests  on  a 
military,  not  on  a  naval  pivot,  and  that  we  therefore  need  an 
active  army  strong  enough  and  good  enough  to  prevent  the 
balance  from  being  seriously  disturbed.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
maintain  public  confidence,  so  that  the  Navy  and  the  active  Army 
may  be  freely  employed,  we  need  also  a  Home  Defence  Army  fully 
adequate  in  point  of  numbers  and  of  training  to  fulfil  the  required 
purpose.  Such  a  force  we  have  not  at  present,  because  our 
politicians  will  not  adopt  the  measures  requisite  to  fill  its  ranks 
and  to  render  it  battleworthy.  For  myself,  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  would,  in  existing  conditions,  hold  back  the 
Expeditionary  Force  for  any  reasons  naval  or  military.  Boldness 
does  not  necessarily  mean  rashness,  nor  is  caution  invariably 
synonymous  with  discretion.  It  is  wiser  to  accept  even  con- 
siderable risks  than  the  certain  destruction  that  would  eventually 
be  the  penalty  of  timidity ;  but  it  is  also  imperative  that  no  useful 
precaution  should  avoidably  be  omitted. 

Theoretically  a  gun  will  not  go  off  unless  the  trigger  is  pressed  ; 
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yet  gun-makers  neglect  not  to  provide  a  safety-catch,  and  prudent 
sportsmen  are  accustomed  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  care- 
fully withdrawing  their  cartridges  before  climbing  over  a  fence. 
It  would  seem  that  at  least  equal  care  in  taking  precautions 
against  the  "  off-chance "  is  called  for  in  reference  to  National 
Defence,  and  that  Lord  Roberts,  therefore,  does  not  display  any 
lack  of  strategical  acumen  when  demanding  that  the  Territorial 
Force  shall  be  rendered  fully  fit  to  discharge  the  duty  for  the 
performance  of  which,  presumably,  it  was  created. 

Let  it  freely  be  granted  that  if  the  British  Navy  commands 
the  sea,  invasion  of  the  British  Isles  on  a  large  scale  is  humanly 
speaking  impossible,  and  that  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire 
is  similarly  impracticable,  unless  the  soldiers  conveyed  under 
escort  of  the  Fleet  to  the  points  of  Imperial  danger  should  prove 
unable  to  play  their  part  on  arrival.  But  command  of  the  sea,  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  has  already  departed  from  us. 
Even  though  the  navies  of  the  United  States,  of  Japan,  and  of 
the  South  American  Republics  be  ignored,  it  remains  that,  faced 
by  those  of  Europe  alone,  the  British  would  be  overmatched. 

That  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  should  voluntarily  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  our  destruction  is  indeed  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, although  not  beyond  the  limits  of  remote  possibility. 
To-day  the  mountain  of  international  politics  labours  painfully 
in  giving  birth  to  ridiculus  mus  ;  but  to-morrow  a  rapid  delivery 
presents  offspring  destined  to  attain  colossal  proportions.  At 
all  events,  though  spontaneous  action  be  regarded  as  out  of  the 
question,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Napoleon  almost  succeeded, 
by  force,  in  arraying  a  formidable  coalition  against  England.  In 
a  word,  it  needs  only  that  a  single  Power,  or  a  coalition  of 
Powers,  should  dominate  the  Continent,  in  order  to  create  a 
naval  situation  in  which  our  case  would  be  hopeless.  Navies 
are  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  at  the  present  time  than 
in  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  we  dare  not  now  apply  the  strategical 
principles  that  led  to  the  episode  of  Copenhagen,  even  if  it 
were  still  practicable  to  assail  victoriously  a  fleet  lying  in  a 
fortified  harbour,  and  further  protected  by  mine-fields  and 
submarines.  Conditions  similar  to  those  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  would  therefore  be  far  more  dangerous  to  us  at  the 
present  time  than  was  the  case  in  1807. 

It  is  on  land,  not  at  sea,  that  the  question  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  must  always,  as  heretofore,  be  decided,  and 
our  defensive  action  must  consequently  be  military  as  well  as 
naval.  As  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon,  the 
British  army  must  resist  to  the  last  man  the  establishment  by 
any  Power  or  coalition  of  Powers  of  a  hegemony  in  Europe, 
unless  this  country  itself  should  form  and  lead  a  great  League 
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of  Peace,  pledged  to  extinguish  war  by  force  of  arms.  It  was 
indeed  a  true  saying  that  M.  Gaston  Routier  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Napoleon's  shade  :  "  On  n'obtiendra  la  paix  universelle  que  par 
la  domination  universelle."  Pending,  however,  such  a  develop- 
ment, our  Regular  Forces  must  be  ready  and  able  to  play  a 
decisive  part  on  Continental  soil,  ranging  themselves  against 
aggressive  attempts  to  obtain  dominancy ;  and  the  Territorials 
must  represent  effectively  the  last  word  in  precautionary  measures 
against  the  possibility  of  invasion.  But  the  Territorial  Force  is 
manifestly  useless  unless  it  be  so  strong  and  so  good  that  the 
nation  will  have  absolute  faith  in  it.  We  must  remember  that 
though  the  Navy  might  appear  never  so  invincible ;  and  though 
so  formidable  an  Expeditionary  Force  might  have  been  despatched 
to  the  assistance  of  our  allies  that  the  enemy  could  not  spare 
troops  even  for  petty  raids  on  our  coasts  ;  yet  the  numerous  old 
women  of  both  sexes  might  nevertheless  prevail  to  create  panics, 
if  the  Territorials  had  failed  to  win  public  confidence.  Thus 
the  fate  of  Europe  might  be  decided,  and  our  own  doom  thereby 
be  sealed,  owing  to  the  absence  from  the  decisive  battlefield  of 
reinforcements  which  the  influence  of  foolish  clamour  had 
succeeded  in  delaying  at  home. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  "  Our 
Island  Empire"  in  order  to  show  that  in  our  case  /'bloated 
armaments "  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  more  especially  in  the 
sense  of  land  forces.  What  is  the  correct  military  policy  of  this 
Island  Empire  of  ours  which  has  for  its  heart  the  group  of  British 
Islands  and  for  its  body  the  various  Dominions,  Colonies,  and 
Dependencies  that  give  loyal  allegiance  to  one  Crown?  The 
answer  seems  clear.  Such  an  Empire  requires  first  of  all  to 
maintain  a  navy  strong  enough  to  conserve  the  heart  and  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  power  and  trade  throughout  the  entire 
organism.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  ability  of  whatever  Empire 
to  provide  ships  and  men.  Other  States  also  have  navies  and  our 
own  might  be  overwhelmed  by  a  combined  attack.  Consequently 
the  second  object  of  Imperial  Military  policy  is  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  any  such  combination  whether  as  the  result  of 
a  spontaneous  agreement  or  of  pressure  applied  by  any  aggressive 
Power  or  coalition  of  Powers.  The  former  element  of  danger  is 
unlikely  to  confront  us,  unless  provoked  into  being  by  foolish 
arrogance  on  our  own  part  ;  but  the  latter  represents  conditions 
that  were  actually  prevalent  in  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  which 
might  not  only  recur,  quite  conceivably,  but  would  moreover  be 
fraught  at  the  present  time  with  far  greater  peril  than  formerly. 

The  hegemony  which  Napoleon  won  and  almost  succeeded  in 
establishing  was  destroyed  by  military,  not  by  naval  means. 
Trafalgar  was  a  glorious  and  very  decisive  naval  victory,  but  it 
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did  not  appreciably  affect  Napoleon's  position  in  Europe.  The 
Grand  Army  having  quitted  the  Boulogne  camp  had  already 
defeated  and  captured  Mack's  army  at  Ulm  on  the  'Danube  before 
Trafalgar  had  been  fought,  and  the  news  of  Nelson's  crowning 
triumph  hindered  not  at  all  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  Austerlitz. 
Within  the  twelvemonth  Prussia  succumbed  at  Jena,  and  of  all 
the  States  that  had  opposed  the  triumphant  march  of  the  great 
Corsican,  only  England  and  Russia  remained  unconquered  ;  while 
the  troops  of  the  latter  Power  had  tasted  defeat  at  Austerlitz  and 
had  been  constrained  to  seek  refuge  in  their  own  country.  Eight 
months  after  Jena  Napoleon  had  won  the  right  to  dictate  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  the  Czar  became  his  ally.  All  that 
saved  England  at  that  epoch  was  the  fact  that  the  master  of 
Europe  lacked  ships  of  war,  and  that  the  funds  requisite  to  build 
them  were  required  for  purposes  of  more  immediate  necessity. 

Fortunately  for  the  Island  Empire  madness  seized  Napoleon,  so 
that  he  marched  to  Moscow  with  results  that  were  to  him  disastrous. 
But  even  more  decisively  than  Moscow  did  the  "  Spanish  Ulcer,"  of 
which  Wellington's  army  was  the  core,  contribute  towards  the  down- 
fall of  the  conquering  Emperor.  The  troops  held  fast  by  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula  would  have  sufficed,  in  the  campaign  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen,  to  restore  the  situation  entirely.  Had  Soult,  with 
so  many  as  fifty  thousand  of  the  Peninsular  veterans,  been  in 
Ney's  place  at  Bautzen,  even  Dresden  would  probably  have  not 
been  fought,  and  certainly  there  would  have  been  no  Leipsic.  In 
a  word,  if  the  "  Island  Empire  "  had  kept  its  army  at  home,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  Napoleon  might  eventually  have  been  enabled 
to  array  against  it  the  united  navies  of  the  entire  Continent.  It 
is  not  desirable  for  us  that  Napoleonic  conditions  should  recur, 
and  we  must  therefore  be  ready  to  fight,  on  land,  as  of  yore, 
whatever  Power  may  threaten  to  enslave  Europe.  For  this  cause 
we  need  a  strong  and  efficient  Expeditionary  Force,  and  also  an 
adequately  trained  Home  Defence  Army  of  considerable  strength, 
so  that  the  Regular  Army,  as  well  the  Navy,  may  freely  be  employed 
wherever  and  whenever  required. 

The  Navy  is  undoubtedly  the  bedrock  of  British  defence,  but 
our  ability  to  maintain  a  navy  strong  enough  to  protect  us  is 
subject  to  our  having  readily  at  disposal  a  Regular  Army  fit  to 
control  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  a  naval  combination  too  great  for  us  to  resist.  An 
obvious  corollary  of  this  proposition  is  that  the  greater  the 
potentialities  of  the  British  army  the  more  remote  becomes  the 
probability  of  British  intervention  being  actually  provoked.  Thus 
Britannia,  armed,  is  a  Guardian  Angel  of  Peace,  but  otherwise 
a  minion  of  War. 

A.  W.  A.  POLLOCK. 
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AN    AFRICAN    SHEEP    FARM 

BEING  RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A    VISIT  TO  A  FREE 
STATE   HOMESTEAD 

BY  CAPTAIN  N.  E.   HOWELL 

As  the  Joh'burgh  to  Cape  Town  night  mail  slowly  crawled 
up  the  incline  to  Highburgh  Siding,  it  was  with  mixed  feelings 
that  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  for  it  was  many 
years  since  B.  and  I  had  met.  There  however  he  was  safe 
enough,  the  only  occupant  of  the  platform  as  he  had  informed 
me  would  be  the  case.  We  soon  exchanged  greetings,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  my  belongings  were  stowed  away  on  the  bullock 
waggon,  in  which  six  fine  oxen  were  inspanned,  and  we  were 
driving  over  the  veldt  in  a  high  roomy  dog-cart  towards  our 
destination.  No  real  road  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in 
England,  but  a  broad  track  forms  a  South  African  road,  and  a 
good  one  it  is,  for  there  are  no  boundaries  such  as  hedges,  the 
only  obstacles  which  break  up  the  miles  of  flat  being  wire  fences 
and  kopjes. 

Hilldip  homestead,  where  B.  and  his  wife  had  settled 
down,  nestles  in  a  small  cup  formed  by  numerous  low  kopjes, 
and  is  thus  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds,  which  cut  through 
one  during  the  African  winter  from  April  to  September.  An 
average  farm  in  the  Orange  Free  State  is  anything  from  two 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  acres.  B.'s  farm  had  an  area  of  about 
2,300  morgen,*  and  on  it  were  some  3,000  sheep,  150  head  of 
cattle,  a  few  pigs,  turkeys,  chickens,  duck  and  geese.  The  nearest 
Post  and  Telegraph  Office  is  eight  miles  off,  at  Springdorp,  and 
unless  one  sends  a  Kaffir  two  miles  to  the  Siding  for  the  special 
post  bag  dropped  daily  from  the  mail  train  as  it  passes  through, 
one  need  never  be  troubled  with  the  doings  of  the  outside  world. 

The  weather  was  perfect  during  my  stay,  with  a  white  frost 
every  morning,  and  the  lambing  season  in  full  swing.  To  a  sheep 
farmer  this  is  the  most  important  time  of  the  year,  for  bad  and 

*  A  morgen  is  rather  more  than  two  acres,  and  you  reckon  roughly  about  two 
sheep  to  a  morgen  as  the  maximum  number  your  veldt  will  stand. 
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severe  weather  at  such  a  period  means  that  lambs  die  by  tens 
nightly,  and  cause  serious  loss,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  less 
wool  at  shearing  time.  Just  before  "  sun  up  "  as  they  call  it  in 
South  Africa,  unshaven  and  shivering,  we  used  to  turn  out  and 
commence  work.  At  daybreak  the  Kaffir  boys  arrived,  clad 
in  old  garments  of  every  description,  usually  with  a  blanket  round 
them  to  keep  off  the  morning  chill,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
drive  out  their  flocks  to  the  grazing  grounds.  Meanwhile  B.  and  I. 
would  repair  to  the  sheep  kraal*  where  the  ewes  who  had  not 
yet  lambed  were  kept,  to  discover  what  additions  had  arrived 
during  the  night.  The  latest  joined  members  together  with  their 
ewes  were  put  for  three  or  four  days  into  a  separate  grazing 
ground  until  ewe  and  lamb  knew  each  other  properly,  when  they 
were  sent  to  join  a  larger  flock  further  afield.  Sometimes  a  ewe 
would  lose  its  lamb,  and  vice  versa,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
get  a  strange  ewe  and  lamb  to  adopt  each  other.  For  this  purpose 
the  two  were  placed  in  a  narrow  walled  enclosure  called  a  "  skit," 
with  a  log  or  two  placed  over  the  top  to  prevent  the  ewe 
jumping  out.  After  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  refractory  case  a  day  or 
so,  ewe  and  lamb  began  to  appreciate  each  other,  and  they 
were  turned  out  to  take  their  chance  with  the  rest.  It  often 
happened  that,  owing  to  the  death  of  several  ewes  a  number  of 
lambs  were  left  derelict.  These  have  to  be  fed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  from  a  baby's  bottle,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation. 

Most  of  the  farms  obtain  their  water-supply  by  the  aid  of 
wind-mill  pumps  about  50  to  100  feet  high.  By  this  means, 
water  is  pumped  into  tanks,  and  conducted  by  means  of  pipes 
to  other  storing  cisterns,  thus  supplying  water  for  drinking, 
cooking  and  washing.  Water  is  extremely  precious,  and 
every  drop,  whether  rain  or  otherwise,  is  collected  in  large 
dams  in  different  portions  of  the  farm.  To  a  certain  extent, 
a  farmer  is  his  own  doctor,  for  medical  aid  is  frequently  un- 
obtainable, or  several  miles  off.  A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  drugs 
suitable  for  man  and  beast  is  essential ;  and  wood  being  too  valuable 
and  scarce,  a  kind  of  peat  called  "  myss  "  or  "  myth  "  is  used  for 
all  cooking  and  warming  purposes.  It  gives  out  an  excellent  heat, 
and  is  not  unpleasant  in  any  way. 

A  Kaffir's  monthly  wage  ranges  from  10s.  to  15s.  and  his 
keep.  As  a  rule  Saturday  is  ration  day,  when  all  hands  turned 
tip  early  for  their  weekly  supply,  consisting  of  mealies,  Kaffir 
corn,  salt,  and  a  nine  inch  coil  of  tobacco. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  a  large  flock,  after  a  good 
lambing  season,  being  driven  home  in  the  evening.  As  they  near 
their  refuge  for  the  night  and  see  the  kraal,  the  lambs  collect  in 

*  "  Sheep  pen." 
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large  groups  and  race  round  the  flock  in  circles,  frolicking  and 
jumping  over  the  ant  hills  in  their  play,  the  noise  is  deafening, 
for  when  driven  in,  ewe  and  lamb  bleat  incessantly  until  they  find 
each  other.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do  is  to  count  a 
large  flock  of  sheep.  This  the  Kaffir,  from  long  practice,  does 
with  marvellous  accuracy,  and  the  herd-boy,  if  he  is  a  good  one, 
can  pair  off  every  ewe  and  lamb  in  his  flock.  A  very  common  way 
of  counting  a  flock  is  to  drive  the  sheep  against  a  wire  fence, 
and  then  count  them  as  they  run  past  in  groups. 

Many  are  the  odd  jobs  which  comprise  farm  life.  One  morning 
it  was  reported  from  a  far-off  kraal  that  a  ewe  had  died  of  "hail 
sick."  *  The  next,  two  more  had  succumbed,  so  we  caught 
Blacky  and  Sausage,  two  horses  who  roamed  all  day  on  the 
veldt,  and  having  saddled  up,  cantered  over  to  the  kraal  two 
miles  away  in  the  far  corner  of  the  farm,  where  a  flock  of  850 
sheep  had  been  collected  by  the  herd  boy.  Then  followed  two 
hours  of  the  most  strenuous  physical  labour  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. With  coats  off  and  a  strong  breeze  blowing  we  started 
work.  B.  took  up  his  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  kraal  with  a 
pail  containing  a  mixture  of  Cooper's  Dip  and  salt  and  a  teaspoon 
in  hand,  while  a  Kaffir  and  myself  caught  the  sheep  and  dragged 
them  some  yards  to  the  dosing  station,  where  they  were  held 
by  two  Kaffirs  whilst  a  spoonful  of  the  remedy  was  put  into 
their  mouths.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  wet  through  and  covered 
with  dirt  from  head  to  foot.  Catching  sheep  by  their  hind  legs, 
two  at  a  time  for  two  hours  on  end  is  no  light  task,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  after  effects  disappeared.  I  must  have  caught 
over  three  hundred  with  my  own  hands. 

Another  of  my  adventures  was  the  christening  of  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  house.  A  padre,  hastening  past  the  farm  to  catch  the 
mail  at  Highburg  Siding,  was  waylaid,  refreshed  with  a  morning 
cup  of  tea  and  directed  to  proceed.  Mrs.  B.  was  lying  sick  of  a 
fever,  so  a  friend  staying  in  the  house  officiated  instead.  The 
infant  was  produced,  a  saucer  and  jug  of  water  took  the  place  of 
the  font  and  the  preliminaries  were  complete.  B.  named  the 
youngster  after  himself  instead  of  after  me,  an  error  I  hurriedly 
rectified,  and  there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date 
of  birth.  With  the  exception  of  these  details  all  went  swim- 
mingly, until  the  proceedings  terminated  by  the  infant's  own 
efforts  to  participate  in  the  ceremony.  Thus  the  heir  of  Hilldip 
was  christened.  The  padre  caught  his  train,  but  failed  in  the 
time  to  extract  from  B.  the  fee,  much  to  his  grief ;  this  however 
he  received  later. 

Of  sport  there  is  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  short  stroll 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  takes  you  into  the  small  kopjes  which 

*  Flatulent  swelling. 
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surround  the  homestead,  and  there  in  half  an  hour,  a  hare,  dikhop, 
partridge  or  stembuck  may  fall  to  one's  gun  or  rifle.  By  the 
courtesy  of  a  neighbouring  Dutch  farmer  we  secured  the  promise 
of  a  day's  spring-buck  shooting  on  his  preserves.  Accordingly 
one  morning  we  saddled  up  and  rode  over  to  a  farm-house, 
where  we  picked  up  two  more  sportsmen,  and  in  a  well 
filled  Cape  cart  completed  a  three  mile  drive  to  our  host's 
property.  After  calling  at  the  house  and  partaking  of  the 
usual  hospitality  in  the  form  of  coffee,  we  trekked  off  and 
commenced  operations.  Two  drove  in  the  cart,  the  other  pair 
lay  down  behind  ant  hills  on  the  veldt  in  a  strategic  position 
and  waited  until  the  cart  had  circled  widely  round,  thereby 
causing  a  large  herd  of  buck  to  draw  unsuspectingly  nearer  to 
those  lying  in  wait.  By  lunch  time  four  fine  buck  had  fallen  to 
our  rifles,  and  by  dusk  the  bag  had  increased  to  twelve,  which 
was  almost  more  than  we  could  manage,  but  the  good  steeds  did 
their  duty  nobly,  and  with  the  cart  springs  flat  and  three  of  us  on 
foot  we  wended  our  way  slowly  back  to  the  farmhouse.  There, 
with  many  thanks  for  an  excellent  day's  sport,  we  off  loaded  three 
buck  for  our  kind  host,  and  late  at  night,  after  steering  clear  of 
many  ant  hills  and  narrowly  missing  being  capsized  by  ant  bear 
holes,  reached  our  homes  in  safety. 

A  few  days  later  the  fatted  pig  was  to  be  slain,  for  the  supply 
of  bacon  was  fast  dwindling,  and  old  Jenkins,  an  expert  in  the 
geography  of  a  pig,  was  free  to  come  over  and  lend  a  hand. 
Being  the  military  member  of  the  party,  I  was  given  the  post  of 
honour,  that  of  slaying  the  monster  in  his  den.  He  was  a  savage 
beast,  but  a  well  placed  bullet  from  a  Webley  pistol  lessened  his 
struggles,  and  with  a  Kaffir  and  myself  hanging  on  to  a  hind  leg 
apiece  and  B.  and  another  Kaffir  at  his  head,  he  was  hoisted  at 
last  a  lifeless  corpse  out  of  his  stye  and  placed  in  a  bath  of 
boiling  water,  where,  after  being  scraped,  he  emerged  as  white  as 
snow.  The  carcase  was  then  hung  up,  sawn  into  sides  and  hams 
and  put  into  the  brine  tub,  for  use  a  few  weeks  later. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Dutch  farmers  have  for  years 
lived  a  life  away  from  the  civilising  effects  and  education  of 
towns,  where  social  intercourse  and  customs  prevail.  They  are 
independent  and  self-centred,  rarely  foregather  with  their  fellow- 
men,  and  only  occasionally  go  to  the  nearest  market  on  business, 
their  dealings  being  mainly  with  natives,  against  whom  they 
have  held  their  own  for  many  generations.  Consequently,  their 
standpoint  of  justice  as  regards  the  coloured  man  is  different  from 
that  which  the  Englishman  has  proved  to  be  so  necessary  and 
satisfactory  when  dealing  with  the  native  races  he  controls. 
Time,  education,  and  intercourse  alone  will  bring  English  and 
Dutch  together  and  dispel  the  feeling  of  natural  distrust  still 
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prevalent  on  both  sides.  The  Defence  Force  has  lately  been 
organised,  and  in  a  few  years  when  discipline,  so  unnatural  to  the 
man  of  the  veldt,  has  paved  the  way,  racial  differences  will 
disappear,  and  Briton  and  Boer  face  together  any  common 
emergency  which  may  arise.  The  native  peril  is  one  that  can 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  my  departure,  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  my  baggage  to  the  railway  siding  required  atten- 
tion, for  B.  had  sold  his  span  of  trained  oxen  and  only  wild 
youngsters  remained.  Three  span  of  these  were  accordingly 
selected,  hitherto  unsubjected  to  a  yoke,  and  with  ropes  fastened 
to  their  horns  and  a  Kaffir  hanging  on  to  each  animal,  they  were 
persuaded  to  approach  the  waggon.  Then  began  the  fun,  it  took 
an  hour  or  so  to  get  the  yokes  on  to  their  necks  and  the  chain 
traces  fastened.  When  all  were  inspanned  and  the  oxen  were  as 
near  as  possible  facing  in  the  same  direction,  the  brake  was 
released,  and  with  shouts  and  yells  and  much  waving  and  lashing 
from  a  20  feet  whip,  the  waggon  was  started.  Then  followed  a 
wild  rush  straight  for  a  barbed  wire  fence,  from  which  the  team 
was  with  difficulty  arrested  by  yells,  blows,  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  brake.  Next  came  a  swerve  straight  off  the  track  for  some 
yards,  the  oxen  taking  ant  hills  and  rocks  in  their  path,  and  only 
being  brought  to  a  standstill  by  being  so  mixed  up  that  they 
could  go  no  further. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  every  few  yards'  progression, 
whether  in  the  right  or  wrong  direction,  meant  several  minutes 
of  disentangling  of  legs,  horns,  chains,  and  the  like.  It  took 
two  hours  to  get  300  yards  from  the  house,  and  man  and  beast 
being  worn  out  by  that  time  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  for  rest 
and  refreshment.  In  the  afternoon  the  oxen  were  again  inspanned 
till  nightfall,  when  a  mile  had  been  covered.  The  waggon  was 
then  left  as  it  stood  and  the  oxen  outspanned  and  let  go.  Next 
day  things  went  more  smoothly,  the  remaining  half  mile  to  the 
station  was  accomplished,  and  the  return  journey  to  the  home- 
stead commenced.  The  difference  was  surprising.  Steady 
advances  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  at  a  time  in  the  right 
direction  in  comparative  order  took  the  place  of  mad  rushes  at  all 
angles,  and  the  journey  was  quickly  completed.  With  a  little 
more  practice  the  wild  youngsters  became  thoroughly  trained. 

Most  good  things  come  too  speedily  to  an  end,  and  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  awoke  on  the  day  of  my  departure. 
The  ordinary  mail  leaves  at  5  a.m.,  an  appalling  hour  to  say 
goodbye  to  anyone,  so  I  decided  to  travel  by  the  Kaffir  Mail 
to  Bloemfontein,  for  it  left  at  the  reasonable  hour  of  eleven  in 
the  morning.  B.  having  inspanned  Blacky  in  the  rickshaw,  drove 
me  to  the  siding,  where  we  talked  and  shivered,  for  it  was  a 
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bitterly  cold  day,  and  the  train  was  an  hour  late.  As  the  Kaffir 
Mail  approached  we  signalled  it  to  stop,  and  having  shouldered 
the  luggage  ourselves,  for  there  were  no  such  luxuries  as  porters, 
put  it  on  board,  and  with  a  wave  and  a  whistle  from  the  guard 
the  train  moved  on.  I  watched  the  Hilldip  farm  and  homestead 
for  several  miles  as  they  grew  smaller  and  smaller  :  at  last  they 
disappeared  from  view,  and  with  their  disappearance  terminated 
one  of  the  experiences  of  a  man  off  duty. 

To  anyone  who  likes  the  simple  life,  a  magnificent  climate,  an 
outdoor  existence,  full  of  interest  and  work  and  experiences  of  all 
kinds,  let  me  reccominend  farming  on  the  African  veldt.  A  man 
should  be  prepared  to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and,  if  a 
bachelor,  must  spend  many  hours  with  but  his  pipe  as  his  com- 
panion. If  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  married,  his  wife  will 
have  her  fair  share  of  ups  and  downs,  but  for  a  free  life  with 
plenty  of  room  to  breathe  there  is  none  better  than  that  of  the 
South  African  farmer. 

N.  E.  HOWELL. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON    COLONIAL  LIFE 

Farming  in  Ontario. 

Years  ago  Ontario  was  a  great  wheat-growing  province,  but 
it  was  realised,  as  it  is  being  realised  in  prairie  provinces  to-day, 
that  the  greatest  returns  are  not  obtained  by  confining  pro- 
duction to  cereals.  Mixed  farming  is  practised  in  its  highest 
form  in  Ontario ;  and  the  latest  official  returns  furnish  complete 
evidence  of  Ontario's  pre-eminence  in  production.  It  will 
surprise  many  people  to  learn  that  the  Ontario  crops  last  year 
were  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  as  those  of  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  and  almost  equalled  the  combined  crops  of  the  three 
great  grain-growing  prairie  provinces,  Manitoba,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  Ontario's  example  will  necessarily  be  followed 
by  the  other  provinces  in  the  course  of  time,  but  meanwhile 
the  province  appears  to  enjoy  pre-eminence.  Quite  recently 
the  Ontario  Experimental  Union  received  particulars  of  the 
operations  of  an  Ontario  man,  who  sold  ^6550  worth  of  produce 
from  2£  acres.  The  wisdom  of  intensive  farming  is  becoming 
more  and  more  realised. 

Sugar  Beet  Growing. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  beet  sugar  industry  has  arisen  in 
Ontario.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  very  important  industry, 
which  is  returning  to  the  farmers  large  sums  from  small  acreage. 
As  is  the  case  in  fruit-growing,  Ontario  produces  by  far  the 
majority  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  all  Canada.  The  Dominion  last 
year  manufactured  sugar  from  Canadian-grown  beets  to  the 
amount  of  24,877,857  Ibs.,  and  of  this  amount  there  was  manu- 
factured at  the  factories  in  Wallaceburg  and  Berlin  no  less 
than  22,572,791  Ibs.  The  acreage  devoted  to  beet-growing  was 
10,764  acres.  There  are  yet  thousands  of  acres  of  as  equally 
good  soil  which  will  come  under  cultivation  for  this  particular 
purpose,  for  the  returns  are  good.  The  average  price  obtained  at 
the  Wallaceburg  factory  was  $5.20  per  ton,  and  at  the  Berlin 
factory  $6.15 ;  this  was  due  to  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of 
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sugar  content,  but  the  Wallaceburg  area  raised  one  ton  more  per 
acre,  thus  equalising  the  returns. 

These  factories  utilise  their  by-products  for  cattle  feed,  and  it 
is  now  used  quite  extensively  by  many  dairymen  and  stock  raisers, 
and  forms  an  excellent  ration  along  with  ordinary  diet.  The 
growing  of  the  sugar  beet  is  in  many  instances  just  a  side  line 
with  farmers,  who  are  able  to  handle  a  few  acres  conveniently 
with  their  other  crops.  The  prospects  are  that  in  the  future  this 
industry  will  develop.  Cultivation  is  not  difficult  and  the  average 
returns  are  well  over  ^GIO  per  acre. 

The  Automobile  Farmer. 

The  automobile  industry  has  reached  large  dimensions  in 
Canada  ;  no  less  than  eighteen  towns  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
have  establishments  for  manufacturing  these  machines.  This  is 
of  interest,  not  only  as  showing  that  Canada  is  progressing  in  the 
manufacturing  of  work  requiring  skilled  artisans,  but  as  indicating 
the  special  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  Ontario  province.  Some 
of  the  Ontario  cars  are  sold  all  over  Canada,  and  even  go  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  majority  are  purchased  by 
local  farmers.  In  one  county  alone — that  of  Prince  Edward — 
more  than  half  the  automobiles  sold  are  bought  by  farmers  of 
that  county,  and  these  farmers  are  now  considering  the  question 
of  taking  their  produce  to  market  by  petrol-driven  vehicles  instead 
of  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Good  Roads. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  grappling  with  the  roads  question, 
and  in  a  practical  manner.  They  have  placed  the  construction 
of  roads  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  surveyor  who,  with  an 
army  of  men,  cuts  the  roads,  and  grades  them,  leaving  ditches 
on  either  side  for  carrying  away  the  surplus  water.  These 
roads  give  the  individual  settler  a  highway  to  the  railway, 
thus  affording  him  an  easy  transport  for  his  produce  as  well 
as  for  bringing  in  his  supplies.  A  few  years  ago  many  settlers 
were  isolated,  now  none  need  be,  and  a  great  many  of  those  who 
have  recently  taken  up  homesteads  will  find  a  good  deal  of 
remunerative  labour  opened  up  for  them  in  the  construction  of 
these  highways.  Over  2,000  men  will  find  employment  in  this 
way  this  year. 

Industrial  Growth. 

Though  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  the  most  important 
industry  of  Ontario,  and  the  one  which  offers  the  greatest 
advantage  to  British  immigrants,  the  province  leads  all  the  rest 
of  Canada  in  the  extent  of  its  manufacturing  industries.  Indeed 
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it  is  the  opportunities  and  attractions  which  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  successful  native-born  Ontario  farmer  find 
in  the  growing  cities  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
scarcity  of  labour  that  exists.  The  very  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturing industries  are  growing  so  rapidly  is  an  additional 
security  to  any  one  taking  up  land,  that  he  will  always  find 
markets  close  at  hand  to  use  all  the  farm,  gardening  and 
dairy  produce  he  can  supply.  Recent  statistics  show  that 
Ontario  is  practically  the  manufacturing  province  for  the  whole 
Dominion.  It  possesses  over  8,000  factories. 

New  Zealand  Tourist  Routes. 

New  Zealand  tourists  will  find  the  overland  route  between 
Glade  House  (Lake  TeAnau)  and  Lake  Wakatipu  greatly 
improved  by  the  opening  up  of  a  new  pass,  avoiding  several  miles 
of  rough  travelling.  Tourists  can  now  make  a  grand  overland 
tour,  viz.  : — Lake  Wakatipu  to  Glade  House,  thence  to  Milford 
Sound,  returning  by  Lake  TeAnau  to  either  Dunedin  or  Inver- 
cargill  via  Lumsden  Otautau,  visiting  Lake  Manapouri  en  route. 
The  Railway  Department  has  placed  a  new  steamer  on  Lake 
Wakatipu  and  the  Lake  Wanaka  S.S.  Co.  has  established  an 
excellent  service  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  These  services, 
together  with  the  motor  communications  between  the  Hermitage 
and  Queenstown,  add  very  considerably  to  the  comfort  of  tourists 
and  to  the  facilities  of  travel.  The  visitors  to  Rotorua  last  year 
totalled  24,048,  an  increase  of  over  4,000  on  the  previous  year. 
The  Waitomo  Caves  have  become  immensely  popular  since  the 
opening  of  the  beautiful  Aranui  Caves.  The  six  miles  section  of 
road  between  Hangatiki  Station  and  the  caves  is  being  improved 
by  the  County  Council. 

Barbados  and  Preference. 

In  transmitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  the 
Blue  Book  of  the  Colony  for  1911-12,  together  with  the  report 
thereon  prepared  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Governor,  Sir 
Leslie  Probyn,  offers  some  timely  remarks  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  case 
of  the  Barbadian  labourer.  It  is  almost  impossible,  he  tells  us,  to 
affirm  with  respect  to  any  given  article  on  the  import  list  that  it 
will  be  consumed  exclusively  by  the  rich  or  exclusively  by  the 
poor.  For  example,  perfumery  is  imported  to  the  value  of 
£4,086.  It  is  universally  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  in  Barbados  it 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  this  luxury  is  enjoyed  by  many  amongst  the 
masses.  Accordingly  he  ignores  all  imports  except  those  food- 
stuffs which  the  Barbadian  labourer  is  known  to  buy  with 
regularity,  namely,  bread,  corn-meal,  or  Indian  meal,  rice,  flour, 
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fish.  The  aggregate  annual  consumption  of  all  these  food-stuffs 
amounts,  approximately,  to  172  Ibs.  per  head  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ;  of  this  amount,  rice  accounts  for  61  Ibs.,  and  in  the  case 
of  this  commodity  the  new  tariff  will  not  affect  the  consumer, 
because  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  import  duty.  In  the 
case  of  bread  and  cornmeal  (approximate  aggregate  consumption 
57  Ibs.  per  head)  the  consumer  stands  to  gain  in  future,  because 
the  only  change  made  by  the  new  tariff  is  that  it  reduces  the 
import  duty  in  the  case  of  bread  and  meal  imported  from  British 
countries.  Of  fish  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  practically  all 
comes  from  Newfoundland  or  from  Canada,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  fish  thus  imported  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  duty. 

Imported  Flour. 

Flour  is  affected  by  the  new  tariff  in  two  different  ways. 
Thus,  if  imported  from  a  non-British  country — for  example,  the 
United  States — it  will  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  4s.  9d. 
per  barrel  of  196  Ibs.,  instead  of  4s.  Qd.,  the  amount  which  is 
levied  at  present,  but  if  it  is  imported  from  any  British  country 
(including  Canada)  it  will  pay  a  lesser  duty  than  heretofore,  viz., 
only  3s.  Qd.  per  barrel  of  the  same  weight.  Hitherto  the  im- 
portations of  flour  from  the  United  States  have  been  equal  to 
those  from  Canada  and,  as  every  "  cent  "  is  of  importance  to  the 
thrifty  Barbadian  labourer,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
latter  is  likely  to  gain  or  to  lose  under  the  preferential  tariff.  It 
is  obvious  that  he  will  gain  should  Canada  supply  the  commodity 
in  such  abundance  as  to  induce  competition :  the  latter  is  very 
keen  in  Barbados,  but  even  if  Canada  is  unable  to  oust  American 
flour  from  the  Barbadian  market  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
there  will  be  any  increase  in  the  goodman's  household  expendi- 
ture. As  already  pointed  out,  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the 
principal  imported  food-stuffs  is  only  172  Ibs.  per  head  per  annum, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  masses  do  not  depend  upon  imports, 
but  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  food  from  provisions,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  yams,  which  are  grown  in  the  island,  and  thus  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that,  should  the  supply  of  Canadian 
flour  not  be  abundant,  the  labourer  will  be  able  to  avoid  increased 
expenditure  by  electing  to  consume  a  little  more  of  the  cheap, 
locally  grown  food. 

Bread  and  Biscuits. 

Another  reason  may  be  advanced  to  show  that  the  labourer's 
position  is  secure,  and  this  reason  is  of  special  interest,  because  it 
is  founded  upon  one  of  his  habits.  His  wife  is  accustomed  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  baking  bread  or  of  buying  baked  bread 
in  small  quantities ;  she  obviates  these  troubles  by  purchasing 
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biscuits  named  "Admirals,""  Commodores,"  "Middies,"  etc., 
and  so  popular  are  these  biscuits  that  they  are  universally  called 
"  bread,"  and  are  thus  designated  both  in  the  Blue  Book  and  in 
the  report.  The  fact  is  that  the  poorer  classes  are  more  interested 
in  "  bread  "  (i.e.,  biscuits)  and  cornmeal  than  in  flour,  and  with 
respect  to  "  bread "  the  labourer  is  secured  in  two  ways.  If 
that  commodity  is  imported  the  duty,  as  already  stated,  may  be 
less,  but  cannot  be  more  than  at  present ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  "  bread  "  is  manufactured  locally  it  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  duty  on  flour,  because  the  manufacture  will  be  carried  out, 
as  at  present,  in  bond,  and  when  the  Customs  authorities  come 
to  levy  duty  upon  the  manufactured  article  they  will  treat  the 
latter  as  "  bread  "  and  not  as  flour.  There  is  another  fact  con- 
cerning locally  manufactured  "bread"  which  is  of  importance. 
If  the  Customs  authorities  are  assured  that  it  has  been  made 
from  Canadian  flour  they  will,  for  duty  assessing  purposes,  regard 
the  biscuits  as  if  they  were  "  bread"  which  has  been  imported 
from  Canada.  In  such  event  the  reduced  duty  will  be  paid ; 
and  one  may  safely  assume  that  the  manufacturers  will  never 
buy  an  ounce  of  American  flour  unless  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the 
new  tariff,  is  cheaper  than  that  which  is  imported  from  the  Great 
Dominion. 

Food  Statistics 

The  Barbados  merchant  will,  therefore,  have  a  double  induce- 
ment under  the  new  tariff  for  buying  Canadian  flour ;  he  will 
have  to  pay  less  import  duty  upon  it  than  heretofore,  and  he  will 
also  remember  that  one  class  of  consumer — the  biscuit  manu- 
facturer— has  a  special  reason  for  avoiding  the  purchase  of  the 
American  article.  There  remains  one  question,  namely,  whether 
the  trade  of  the  local  manufacturers  of  "Admirals,"  "Com- 
modores," and  "Middies,"  is  likely  to  be  of  sufficiently  large 
dimensions  as  to  influence  the  importers  of  flour.  It  is  known 
that  the  National  Biscuit  Company — an  American  concern — is 
very  powerful,  and  people  may  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for 
any  Barbadian  factory,  necessarily  small,  to  compete  successfully 
with  such  a  powerful  organization.  The  doubt  can,  however,  be 
easily  dispelled.  The  mercantile  class  in  Barbados  includes  many 
men  of  business  acumen,  and  the  Barbados  Biscuit  Factory  and 
the  West  Indian  Biscuit  Company  (the  two  concerns  making 
Barbados  bread)  turn  to  account  the  circumstance  that  one  barrel 
of  flour  is  sufficient  to  make  three  barrels  of  biscuits :  thus  their 
American  rival  is  handicapped  by  heavier  shipping  freight  charges, 
and  this  handicap  has  been  turned  to  good  account.  During  the 
year  50,190  barrels  of  flour  were  imported,  and  of  this  number 
25,053  were  made  into  "Barbados  bread"  (4,546,215  Ibs.).  In 
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the  same  year  only  420,416  Ibs.  of  "  bread  "  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  while  838,219  Ibs.  of  "  Barbados  bread"  were 
exported,  chiefly  to  West  Indian  Islands,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  the  Barbadian  manufacturer  is  able  to  fight  with  his  American 
competitor  in  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony. 

Prosperity  in  the  Leeward  Islands 

In  the  space  of  five  years  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  says  Sir  Hesketh  Bell  in  a  somewhat  belated  report,  has 
risen  from  £1,016,000  to  £1,235,000,  while,  without  any  increase 
of  taxation,  the  public  revenue  has  risen  from  about  £152,000  to 
more  than  £174,000.  Five  years  ago  the  surplus  assets  of  the 
five  Presidencies  only  amounted  to  £38,485,  whereas  they  now 
show  a  total  of  more  than  £70,000.  The  debt  of  the  Colony  has 
been  steadily  reduced,  and,  after  deduction  of  the  sinking  fund, 
now  stands  at  £186,464,  a  sum  which  represents  little  more  than 
a  single  year's  revenue.  The  public  indebtedness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  amounts  to  only  £1  9s.  3<Z.  per  head.  The 
steady  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  these  islands 
may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  erection  of  central  sugar  factories 
in  Antigua,  to  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  industry  in  St.  Kitts 
and  Nevis,  to  the  encouragement  of  peasant  proprietors  in 
Montserrat,  and  to  the  attraction  of  British  capital  to  Dominica 
in  connection  with  the  planting  of  limes,  cocoa  and  fruit. 

The  clearest  proof  of  the  increasing  value  of  property  in  these 
islands  lies  in  the  fact  that  plantations  in  good  condition  now 
rarely  come  into  the  market,  and  that  the  sale  of  abandoned 
sugar  estates  for  comparatively  trifling  sums  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is,  however,  still  possible  to  purchase  land  at  reasonable 
rates  in  Antigua,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat,  which  are  eminently 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton  and  cocoanuts,  while  in 
Dominica  vast  areas  of  Crown  land  of  great  fertility  are  offered 
by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  acre.  The  suitability 
of  Dominica  for  limes,  rubber,  cocoa,  fruit  and  other  valuable 
tropical  products  has  been  amply  proved,  and  many  new  and 
flourishing  plantations  have  recently  been  established  in  that 
island.  The  prospect  of  closer  connection  with  Canada,  through 
the  Preferential  Trade  Agreement  now  being  concluded,  is  already 
showing  a  marked  influence  on  commerce  and  enterprise,  but  it 
is  the  universal  opinion  that  a  direct  service  of  up-to-date  steam- 
ships calling  at  all  the  principal  islands  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme. 

Commercial  Policy  in  Rhodesia. 

The   commercial  undertaking  of    the  British   South  Africa 
Company  has  now  reached  a  new  and  important  stage.     The  first 
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care  of  the  Board  after  Rhodesia  had  been  occupied  and  its 
administration  constituted,  was  to  construct  the  trunk  railways 
without  which  trade  and  industry  could  not  develop,  and  to  assist 
private  enterprise  so  far  as  the  Company  could  afford  to  do  so. 
This  assistance  mainly  took  the  form  of  grants  of  land  to  settlers 
and  companies,  and  of  subscriptions  to  the  capitals  of  mining 
concerns.  By  the  year  1910  this  policy  had  fulfilled  its  objects. 
The  Administration  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  railways  had 
become  self-supporting.  The  mining  industry  had  made  itself, 
to  a  large  extent,  independent  of  the  Company's  financial  assist- 
ance, and  the  directors  were  at  length  able  to  devote  greatly 
increased  attention  to  problems  of  land  development. 

During  the  initial  period  the  Company  was  not  in  a  position 
to  embark  upon  extensive  schemes  of  land  development  upon  its 
own  account,  and  *vas  also  compelled  to  restrict  within  narrow 
limits  its  expenditure  in  direct  aid  of  the  agricultural  community. 
In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  the  majority  of  Rhodesian 
farmers  were  obliged  to  deal  with  prairie  land  by  prairie  methods, 
with  the  natural  result  that  prices  of  land  ruled  low.  The 
remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  Company's  administrative 
and  commercial  staff,  in  combination  with  the  energy,  enterprise 
and  resource  of  the  Rhodesian  settlers. 

The  experts  employed  by  the  Company  have  introduced  new 
methods  and  new  activities  in  directions  too  numerous  to  mention. 
They  have  investigated  and  overcome  a  series  of  epidemics  among 
stock,  established  a  flourishing  tobacco  industry,  shown  the  way 
to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  citrus  fruit,  distributed  new  seeds 
and  introduced  new  methods  of  cereal  cultivation,  assisted  farmers 
to  procure  stock,  and  have  raised  the  conditions  of  agriculture  to 
a  much  higher  level.  The  result  has  been  that,  as  elsewhere, 
higher  prices  for  land  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  good  farming. 
Settlers  who  originally  acquired  their  lands  at  a  low  level  of  prices 
find  themselves  to-day  in  possession  of  valuable  estates.  An 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  confidence  prevails,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  most  promising. 

Assistance  to  Farmers. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  further  forward  action  is  justified. 
The  work  of  the  Company  in  connection  with  land  has  resolved 
itself  into  two  wholly  distinct,  though  mutually  helpful  branches. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
policy  from  which  such  excellent  results  have  already  been 
secured,  of  improving  the  conditions  of  agricultural  life  by 
establishing  higher  standards  of  farming,  with  the  two-fold 
object  of  increasing  directly  the  return  which  settlers  can  derive 
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from  their  land,  and  indirectly  the  value  of  the  Company's  landed 
estate.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  adequate  funds  are  available, 
the  Company  has  embarked  on  a  large  scale  at  its  developed  estates 
upon  some  of  the  proved  branches  of  Bhodesian  agricultural  and 
pastoral  enterprise.  In  this  way  a  large  commercial  money- 
earning  department  is  being  built  up.  Until  recently  these 
estates  were  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  were  used 
primarily  for  experimental  purposes  and  the  training  of  pupil 
settlers  in  order  to  assist  the  Company's  land  settlement  policy. 
These  objects  will  now  be  dealt  with  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  College,  while  the  Company's  estates  will,  henceforward, 
be  utilised  for  commercial  purposes  exclusively. 

The  branches  of  industry  to  which  attention  is  being  paid 
include  ranching  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  citrus  fruits, 
to  which  special  importance  is  attached,  because  the  experience 
of  other  countries  shows  that  land  devoted  to  these  purposes  will 
in  time  become  suitable  for  closer  settlement.  As  the  owner  of 
a  vast  landed  estate  the  Company  occupies  an  exceptional  position, 
because  any  area  withdrawn  from  a  developed  estate  for  purposes 
of  closer  settlement  can  be  replaced  from  unalienated  land  as  and 
when  required. 

Technical  Advisers. 

The  Commercial  Department  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
engagement  of  further  technical  advisers :  Mr.  Eobert  Wallace, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  a 
world-wide  authority  upon  cattle,  who  has  already  visited 
Rhodesia  and  reported  upon  its  agricultural  conditions,  has  been 
retained  to  act  as  the  Company's  Consulting  Adviser  in  con- 
nection with  its  cattle-breeding  operations  ;  Mr.  Farmer,  who 
possesses  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the  raising  of 
citrus  fruit  for  market,  and  of  its  handling  and  preparation  for 
this  purpose,  was  appointed,  in  October  last,  to  superintend  the 
citrus  nurseries  on  the  Company's  estates,  and  to  assist  farmers 
with  expert  advice  on  citrus  cultivation ;  Mr.  Kandall,  who  has 
been  selected  for  the  appointment  of  irrigation  engineer,  possesses 
considerable  South  African  experience.  His  services  will  be 
utilised  both  in  the  development  of  the  Company's  estates  and 
in  ascertaining  the  irrigable  possibilities  of  new  areas  selected  for 
settlement ;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  formerly  Director  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in 
making  a  series  of  special  reports  upon  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  Southern  Ehodesia.  His  advice  has  been  extremely  valuable 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Gwelo  Creamery, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  his  visit  will  prove  of  service  in  many 
other  directions. 
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Cattle  Raising 

. 

All  experts  are  agreed  that  Bhodesia  is  pre-eminently  a  stock 

country.     On  this  point  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Director  of 
Agriculture  states  as  follows  : — 

Essentially  Rhodesia  is  a  stock  country.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-emphasise 
the  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  cattle  industry  as  a  branch  of  agriculture. 
The  conditions  of  the  country  point  strongly  to  meat  as  the  principal  ultimate 
product  to  be  elaborated  off  our  veld.  Dairying,  too,  no  doubt  has  a  bright 
future,  yet  primarily  beef  is  to  be  looked  to  as  our  staple  export  in  the  world's 
market,  whilst  milk,  butter  and  cheese  may  chiefly  meet  the  local  demand. 
Eanching,  or  at  least  cattle-farming  on  extensive  lines,  is  a  growing  feature  of 
the  times,  so  far  with  a  very  promising  measure  of  success,  the  one  general 
want  as  yet  being  numbers. 

The  latest  census  returns  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
cattle  in  the  country  was  463,923,  of  which  287,410  were  in 
Mashonaland,  and  176,513  in  Matabeleland.  The  increase  in  the 
seven  years  since  the  last  census  was  at  the  rate  of  264  per  cent. 
The  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  natives  was  330,400,  or 
slightly  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  An  instructive  fact  brought 
out  by  the  returns  is  that  the  increase  in  European  owned  cattle 
during  the  seven  year  period  was  440  per  cent.,  and  in  native 
owned  cattle  only  209  per  cent. 

Tobacco. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  tobacco-growing  industry 
and  its  rapid  and  continuous  development  are  specially  satis- 
factory, partly  because  the  establishment  of  this  industry,  upon 
which  a  number  of  farmers  are  now  wholly  dependent  for 
their  livelihood,  has  been  due  to  the  initiative  and  work  of 
this  Company.  The  figures  of  production  are  remarkable : 
1910-1911,  132,310  Ibs. ;  1911-1912,  450,000  Ibs. ;  1912-1913, 
1,397,000  Ibs.  (approximately).  It  is  estimated  that  the  coming 
season's  crop  will  reach  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  Ibs.,  seeing 
that  seed  has  been  distributed  to  300  growers  against  185 
last  year.  The  importance  of  these  results  will  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  average  prices  realised  for  Ehodesian 
grown  tobacco  at  the  auction  sales  held  last  year  was  Is.  2fd. 
per  Ib.  for  leaf  grown  from  Virginian  seed  and  2s.  l^d.  per  Ib. 
for  Turkish  leaf.  The  services  of  the  Tobacco  Expert  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  who  assumed  his  duties  in  September, 
1911,  have  been  in  constant  demand.  Advice  is  daily  sought  by 
experienced  growers  and  also  by  farmers  wishing  to  take  up 
tobacco  culture  and  to  start  their  work  upon  proper  lines.  The 
assistance  thus  afforded  is  highly  appreciated.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  question  of  quality,  because  as  production 
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increases  the  value  of  lower  grades  may  be  expected  to  fall,  while 
the  better  qualities  will  in  all  circumstances  command  good  prices. 

Citrus  Fruit. 

The  directors  attach  great  importance  to  the  establishment  of 
a  citrus  fruit  industry  in  Rhodesia.  At  the  present  time  the 
local  market  absorbs  all  the  fruit  grown,  but  as  production 
increases  an  over-sea  outlet  will  have  to  be  sought  and  a  trade 
organised.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  know  that  the  fruit 
can  be  grown  upon  the  scale  requisite  for  such  a  trade,  that 
its  quality  is  excellent,  and  that  it  can  compete  in  the  European 
market  at  seasons  when  good  prices  can  be  realised.  Mr.  Farmer 
has  now  visited  various  properties  in  Mashonaland,  situated  at 
considerable  distances  apart,  and  has  expressed  most  favourable 
opinions  in  regard  to  them.  The  following  extract  from  his 
report  upon  an  estate  in  the  Salisbury  district  is  most 
interesting  :— 

The  ideal  climate  for  citrus  fruit  growing  is  one  in  which  the  rainfall 
occurs  through  the  warm  and  growing  season  of  the  year  beginning  after  the 
crop  has  been  marketed  and  ceasing  before  the  new  one  is  ready.  The  Mazoe 
Valley,  like  the  rest  of  Rhodesia,  enjoys  exactly  these  conditions — in  a  normal 
season  about  thirty-three  inches  of  rain  falls  between  the  months  of  November 
and  May,  the  first  showers  coming  usually  at  the  end  of  October,  the  remainder 
of  the  year  being  dry  and  bright,  enabling  the  grower  to  gather  and  pack  fruit 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  ensuring  its  keeping  and  carrying 
qualities. 

He  also  states  in  connection  with  an  estate  in  the  Umtali 
district  that  he  saw  many  five-year-old  trees  equal  to  trees  of 
eight  years  of  age  in  Florida.  The  growth  of  this  industry  is 
being  actively  pushed  at  the  Company's  estates  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  promoting  closer 
settlement  in  Ehodesia. 

Progress  in  Uganda. 

The  year  1911-12  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  the 
development  of  Uganda.  The  opening  of  the  Busoga  Eailway, 
the  first  railway  in  the  Protectorate  as  now  constituted,  marks  a 
most  important  step  in  advance.  The  railway  opens  up  the  large 
and  fertile  cotton-growing  areas  of  the  Eastern  Province  around 
the  borders  of  Lake  Kioga,  and  the  steamer  service  on  this  lake 
is  being  largely  increased  to  meet  the  growing  traffic .  This 
service  will  be  connected  with  Lake  Albert  by  a  motor  road,  and 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  go  from  Mombasa  to  Nimule  or  to  the 
western  border  of  the  Congo  by  train,  steamer  and  motor  without 
recourse  to  travel  by  "  safari."  It  has  been  shown  that  Uganda 
can  produce  valuable  crops,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  now  is 
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to  provide  for  the  transport  of  cotton,  coffee  and  other  products  at 
reasonable  rates  to  the  Uganda  Bailway  system.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  report  an  Imperial  loan  of  £125,000  has  been  granted 
to  Uganda,  to  be  spent  entirely  on  the  improvement  of  internal 
communication.  A  most  important  result  of  the  extension  of 
wagon,  motor  and  railway  transport  will  be  the  release  for  more 
productive  labour  of  the  thousands  of  natives  who  are  still 
employed  in  the  wasteful  and  expensive  system  of  human 
porterage. 

The  growing  interest  shown  in  Uganda  by  planters  has  been 
a  most  marked  feature  of  the  year.  The  number  of  estates  has 
rapidly  increased  and  the  demand  for  land  exceeds  the  immediately 
available  supply.  The  natural  result  has  been  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  price  of  agricultural  land.  The  natives  realise 
the  value  of  the  land  in  their  possession,  and  though  they  have 
not  the  capital  or  the  knowledge  to  develop  it  at  present,  are  by 
no  means  eager  to  part  with  it. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  bank — a  branch  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa. 

The  area  under  administration  has  been  considerably  increased, 
and  the  degree  of  administrative  control  over  the  outlying 
sections  of  the  native  population  has  improved.  The  demand 
for  labour  in  the  Buganda  Province  has  already  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  augment  the  supply  by 
drafts  of  labourers  from  other  provinces.  The  mobility  of  the 
available  labour  supply  is  an  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view. 
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SPORT    IN    MASHONALAND 

BY  E.  B.  BAKER 

(Continued  from  p.  52.) 

WILD  dogs  are  black  and  yellow,  long,  gaunt-looking  beasts. 
They  can  run  down  and  kill  any  buck  in  Africa,  and  have  been 
known  to  pursue  an  ostrich,  with  what  success  is  not  reported. 
They  sometimes  raid  a  sheep  pen  or  pigsty,  as  do  leopards, 
cheetahs,  and  large  wild  cats.  The  hyena  also,  although  almost 
as  cowardly  by  nature  as  the  jackal,  will  prowl  around  a  home- 
stead in  the  hope  of  picking  up  small  domestic  stock.  It  is  said 
that  the  hyena's  jaws  are  strong  enough  to  bend  the  barrels  of  a 
gun,  but  these  beasts  of  prey  are  none  of  them  remarkable  for 
great  courage  or  ingenuity,  and  the  farmer's  cattle  kraal  is  usually 
immune  save  only  from  the  lion,  whose  strength  and  boldness  will 
take  him  into  places  no  other  animal  dare  attack,  in  search  of 
food. 

The  skins  of  leopards,  cheetahs,  and  wild  cats  are  often  very 
fine,  especially  in  winter ;  those  of  wild  dogs,  unfortunately,  are 
almost  invariably  spoiled  by  mange,  a  disease  which  seems  to 
affect  wild  dogs  and  squirrels  in  particular.  Should  it  be  worth 
while,  wild  dogs'  skins  would  not  be  hard  to  obtain  ;  if  surprised 
over  a  kill  they  display  great  boldness,  and  can  only  be  driven  off 
with  difficulty,  so  reluctant  are  they  to  leave  their  meal. 

I  once  saw  a  pair  of  badgers  which  were  killed  in  the  Mrewa 
district,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  other  specimens.  The  common 
tortoise  is  readily  eaten  by  all  natives  except  those  to  whom  the 
animal  represents  their  tribal  symbol.  Eock  rabbits  are  equally 
acceptable  to  the  native  palate  ;  the  flesh  is  probably  quite  pleasant ; 
but  the  fact  that  rock  rabbits  seem  never  to  be  free  from  lice 
accounts  for  the  popular  prejudice  against  them  as  an  article  of 
general  diet. 

Elephants  are  still  to  be  found  in  certain  parts  of  Mashona- 
land, but  these  are  perhaps  the  shyest  animals  in  existence,  and 
are  gradually  retreating,  before  the  advance  of  civilisation,  into 
the  more  impenetrable  forests.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  Sebakwe 
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river,  and  among  the  hills  on  the  Lower  Inyagiii.  The  destruc- 
tion caused  by  a  herd  of  elephants  among  bamboo  canes  or 
young  trees  is  unmistakable  ;  the  proximity  of  a  rhinoceros,  too, 
is  easy  to  detect  from  its  ravages  in  the  thick  reeds  near  a  river  ; 
the  rhinoceros  is  not  common,  but  a  hippopotamus  may  not 
infrequently  be  seen,  sometimes  in  quite  unlikely  places.  Buffalo 
still  exist  in  a  few  secluded  spots,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
come  up  with  a  herd. 

The  armadillo  (aka)  is  not  very  often  seen ;  it  is  relished  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  natives.  It  is  said  to  feed  on  ants  in 
addition  to  its  vegetable  diet,  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  only 
animal  which  preys  on  ants  to  any  great  extent  is  the  ant-bear,  a 
small  mammal  of  a  light  brown  colour  with  a  very  long  tongue. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  one  can  catch  sight  of  an  ant-bear ;  some- 
times a  heap  of  fur  may  be  noticed  near  an  ant  hill,  showing 
where  the  bear  has  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  carnivora: 
leopards  in  particular  are  said  to  be  much  addicted  to  the  flesh  of 
ant-bears. 

Several  kinds  of  pigeons  are  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state ;  the 
small  ring-necked  dove  is  very  common,  the  green  pigeon 
(bvukutiwa)  and  a  larger  species  (oreti)  which  is  rather  rare,  are 
well  worth  shooting.  Cranes  inhabit  the  swampy  parts,  living 
principally  on  frogs  ;  their  flesh  is  rank  and  unfit  for  food.  There 
is  at  least  one  species  of  eagle,  a  small  black  variety,  and  large 
numbers  of  vultures,  or  aasvogels,  are  sure  to  be  seen  wherever 
carrion  is  left  lying  on  the  veld.  The  marvellous  range  of  sight 
possessed  by  vultures  has  been  frequently  commented  on.  They 
do  not  generally  venture  near  a  town,  but  the  common  black 
and  white  crow  of  S.  Africa  (native  name  gunguwo)  acts  as  a 
useful  scavenger  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations.  The  black 
and  white  fish-hawk  is  the  largest  and  most  handsome  of  its 
species  ;  a  rather  similar  hawk  preys  almost  exclusively  on  hares 
and  rock  rabbits,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  its  dietary  does  not 
include  snakes  on  occasion.  The  grey  sparrow-hawk  is  very 
common.  The  frog-catcher  is  by  nature  a  hawk,  though  rather 
unlike  one  in  appearance,  being  of  a  plain  brown  colour  with 
flattened  beak.  Frequently  the  deep  booming  note  of  the  turkey- 
buzzard  may  be  heard  as  it  seeks  its  food  in  the  swamps.  This 
bird,  if  caught  young,  can  be  tamed,  and  is  of  great  service  as  a 
scavenger,  and  for  killing  snakes,  which  it  eats  with  evident  enjoy- 
ment. It  must,  however,  be  taught  to  avoid  the  chicken-run 
and  kennels,  as  no  small  animal  is  safe  from  its  powerful  beak. 
Ostriches  are  fairly  numerous  on  the  high  veld;  they  are,  of 
course,  not  easy  to  approach,  and  they,  as  well  as  their  eggs,  are 
stringently  protected  by  law. 

Snakes  are  less  numerous  (or  at  any  rate  not  so  often  seen)  as 
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might  be  expected  in  those  latitudes.  The  black  mamba,  the 
most  vicious  and  deadly  snake  in  S.  Africa,  is  sometimes  found. 
The  puff  adder,  lying  as  is  its  habit,  motionless  in  the  sand,  is  a 
source  of  danger,  especially  to  riding  animals.  It  will  not  initiate 
an  attack  unless  it  be  touched,  when  it  will  retaliate  with  deadly 
effect.  The  largest  of  all  is  the  python,  a  specimen  measuring 
20  feet  9  inches  was  the  largest  I  have  heard  of  in  Mashonaland. 
It  has  no  poison  fangs,  as  is  well  known,  but  a  comparatively 
small  onfe,  should  it  secure  a  hold  with  its  tail  on  a  tree  or  other 
support,  could  crush  a  man  to  death.  A  large  and  beautiful 
snake  marked  in  alternative  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  is  very 
deadly,  as  is  also  the  common  viper.  Some  of  the  tree  snakes 
are  dangerous  from  their  habit  of  dropping  off  a  tree  on  to  any- 
thing that  may  be  passing  beneath.  Numbers  of  harmless  grass 
snakes,  some  being  of  a  bright  green  hue,  may  be  seen  basking 
in  the  sun  after  a  shower  of  rain.  Some  snakes  live  partly  or 
altogether  in  water ;  these  are,  I  believe,  seldom  harmful. 

Other  poisonous  reptiles  are  centipedes,  tarantulas  and 
scorpions ;  the  latter  are  sought  for  by  baboons,  who  overturn 
stones  under  which  scorpions  may  be  lurking,  When  successful 
in  their  search  they  seize  the  scorpion  and  dash  it  on  a  rock,  thus 
killing  the  reptile  and  cracking  its  hard  shell  so  that  the  flesh  can 
easily  be  extracted.  The  sting  of  a  tarantula  causes  an  intensely 
irritating  pain  which  lasts  for  several  hours.  Centipedes  attain 
a  length  of  six  inches  or  even  more,  and  their  sting  is  dangerous 
and  even  deadly. 

Chameleons  are  plentiful,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  their 
change  of  colour  when  transferred  from  one  spot  to  another  of  a 
different  shade.  Lizards,  large  and  small,  frequent  the  rocks  and 
warm  sandy  places.  Sometimes  an  iguana,  or  legevaan,  appears 
suddenly  in  the  centre  of  some  pool  of  deep  water,  his  head  stand- 
ing straight  up  from  the  water,  and  disappearing  almost  as  soon 
as  he  is  observed. 

Various  kinds  of  ants  exist  in  every  kind  of  soil ;  the  big 
black  soldier  ant  is  very  notable.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  an 
army  of  these  ants  raiding  the  nest  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants, 
which  they  kill,  and  whose  long  brown  eggs  or  larvae  they  carry 
off  to  their  own  stronghold,  usually  a  hard  mound  of  clay  tunnelled 
with  innumerable  passages.  The  white  ants  themselves  are  a 
source  of  continual  annoyance  to  human  beings.  They  build  up 
little  passages  of  mud  along  the  walls  and  roofs  of  houses,  eat 
away  timber,  cause  the  thatch  to  rot,  make  great  holes  in  sacks 
containing  food,  heap  up  earth  on  floors,  and  destroy  cloth  and 
leather.  Precautions  must  be  taken  to  protect  all  kinds  of  food 
from  red  ants,  large  and  small,  and  small  black  ants.  The  surest 
method  of  protection  is  by  placing  the  legs  of  a  cupboard  con- 
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taining  food  in  tins  filled  with  water ;  if  the  cupboard  be  kept 
away  from  the  wall  the  contents  can  thus  be  preserved  intact, 
as  ants  are  unable  to  cross  water.  Among  the  horrible  tortures 
formerly  in  vogue  among  the  Mazwina  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
was  caused  by  securing  the  victim  to  the  ground  close  to  a 
nest  of  black  ants,  the  ant-hill  being  then  overturned  and  the 
infuriated  insects  allowed  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  help- 
less captive. 

There  are  many  curious  small  insects  in  Mashonaland,  When 
the  grass  is  green,  insects  of  the  same  shade  of  colour,  with  long 
thin  legs  and  wings,  may  be  seen,  and  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  the  grass  in  which  they  live.  Later  in  the  year  as  the 
grass  becomes  brown,  these  insects  change  their  colour  with  it ; 
and  after  the  grass  has  been  burnt  off,  leaving  only  a  blackened 
stubble,  the  grass  insects  assume  exactly  similar  colouring,  and 
so  render  themselves  as  nearly  invisible  as  before. 

Several  kinds  of  leaves  have  their  living  counterpart,  whatever 
the  season ;  other  insects  resemble  pieces  of  bark  or  little  twigs. 
One  variety  of  beetle  has  the  faculty  of  making  small  fragments 
of  dried  leaves,  sticks,  etc.,  so  adhere  to  his  body  that  he 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  natural  growth  in  which,  for  the 
time,  he  happens  to  be,  and  with  which  he  clothes  himself. 

Some  years  ago  permission  was  granted  for  the  capture  of  a 
number  of  eland  for  experimental  purposes  in  farm  work.  The 
authorised  number  of  animals,  mostly  young  ones,  was  ridden 
down  and  caught,  and  it  was  found  that  eland  soon  became 
domesticated  and  could  be  adapted  to  farm  work  without  difficulty, 
taking  the  place  of  oxen  for  draught  purposes,  such  as  ploughing. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  several  generations  must  elapse 
before  the  breed  becomes  thoroughly  inured  to  the  work.  The 
early  specimens  would  infallibly  pine  in  captivity  and  under  the 
strain  of  unaccustomed  labour. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  African  cheetah 
could  be  trained  to  hunt  buck,  as  is  done  in  India.  Major 
Nesbitt,  V.C.,  Native  Commissioner  for  the  Salisbury  District, 
had  a  pair  of  cheetahs  which  were  perfectly  tame,  and  of  an 
exceeding,  not  to  say  obtrusive,  friendliness,  rather  disconcerting 
to  a  stranger. 

E.  B.  BAKEK. 
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INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

AT  the  time  of  writing  the  stock  markets  are  full  of  hope  that 
the  long  awaited  relief  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  Balkan 
War  is  at  last  at  hand  and  that  the  tension  in  the  European 
money  markets  is  at  last  to  be  relaxed.  But  during  the  past 
month  they  have  passed  through  a  further  period  of  dreary 
uncertainty  and  public  neglect,  and  prices  have  drooped  nearly 
all  round. 

India  stocks  are  lower,  despite  the  good  effect  produced  by 
the  Indian  Budget  presented  in  the  Legislative  Council  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  The  revised  estimates  for  1912-13 
show  a  surplus  of  £3,361,900  against  a  surplus  of  £1,478,300 
according  to  the  original  Budget  estimate.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  revenue  will  amount  to  £86,985,300  against  a  Budget  estimate 
of  £79,354,000,  and  that  the  expenditure  will  be  £83,623,400 
against  £77,875,700.  From  the  State  railways  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  the  net  receipts  will  be  £3,000,000  above  those 
for  the  preceding  year,  whereas  a  decrease  of  £600,000  was 
budgeted  for.  The  improvement  is  the  result  of  abnormally 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 
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800,000 

5 
4| 

94 

100 
100 

100 

113 
108 

1974 

4| 

3 

4| 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %} 
sur.  profits  / 

1,736,921 

6ft 

100 

1014 

6| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  44%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,813,078 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

2 

100 
100 
100 

1224 
75 

4 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 
Do.  34%  red.  mort.  debs. 
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    .... 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 
400,000 
379,580 

4 

44 
5 

35 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1004 
101 
108 
104 
81 
153 
103 

4 
4J 
5  8 

South  Indian  44%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  . 
Do.  34%  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

84 
Bl 

100 
100 
100 

113 
1764 
86 

JH 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5%  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

904 
1004 

5 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,') 
and  China    ......../ 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

604 

4 

80,000 

12 

12i 

42 

3A 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

heavy  traffic,  chiefly  in  wheat,  grain,  cotton  and  jute,  trade 
having  been  extremely  prosperous  and  agricultural  conditions 
favourable  during  the  year. 

As  regards  the  forthcoming  year,  1913-14,  the  Budget 
estimate  shows  a  surplus  of  £1,311,200,  although  it  is  expected 
that  the  opium  revenue  will  show  a  decrease  of  as  much  as 
£3,617,800.  The  year's  capital  expenditure  is  put  at  £19,340,500, 
of  which  £12,000,000  is  for  railways,  including  a  £1,000,000 
supplementary  grant  for  the  purchase  of  additional  wagons.  As 
much  as  £11,074,500  of  the  capital  is  to  be  provided  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Government's  cash  balances,  £3,000,000  is  to  be  raised 
by  the  railway  companies  and  £2,000,000  by  Government  rupee 
loans.  No  issue  of  India  stock  is  proposed.  It  is  estimated  that 
on  March  31,  1914,  the  balances  will  be  £12,428,800  in  India  and 
£5,461,000  in  England,  including  £1,018,600  on  account  of  the 
gold  standard  reserve. 

Among  the  few  new  issues  that  met  with  a  really  satisfactory 
response  from  the  public  during  March  was  that  of  City  of 
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Montreal  4J  per  cents.,  offered  through  the  Bank  of  Montreal  at 
par  and  now  granted  at  a  substantial  premium.  The  proceeds 
of  the  loan  were  required  to  meet  Treasury  Bills  shortly  maturing, 
which  were  issued  to  provide  funds  for  a  filtration  plant  and  other 
public  works.  At  December  31,  1912,  the  total  funded  debt  of 
the  City  of  Montreal  amounted  to  £9,981,061,  whereas  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  was  £102,739,726. 

In  its  last  monthly  statement  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway 
showed  that  an  increase  of  $2,352,000  in  gross  earnings  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  $1,772,000  in  working 
expenses,  the  net  earnings  thus  showing  an  increase  of  $580,000. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-501 

94 

3*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs. 

411,000 

1938 

96 

*& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

81 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Begd.  Stock     .     . 

1,915,000 

1950 

97 

*A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NEW  BBUHSWICK. 

4%  Begd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

97 

*4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

8J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

87 

Mi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

90 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   .       .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

81 

4/8 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

410,900 

1949 

96 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4^ 
Montreal  4%     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Kegina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Begd.    . 

1,781,900 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500.000 

1930-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

97 
97 
93 
96 
97 
94 
95 
94 
93 

HI 

{>A 

8 

*& 

n 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct.. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYB. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

2,000,000 

10 

$100 

230} 

4^ 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£14,428,082 

4 

Stock 

97x 

4£ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

102 

3|| 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,959,230 

4 

100 

4 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22.475,993 

nil. 

29J 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

108 

4f 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

102 

4| 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

2* 

61| 

4^ 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£12,215,555 

4 

89i 

iJu 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

119" 

4^B 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,222,442 

4 

93s 

4i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

12 

$100 

250 

413 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

79 

5^ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

11 

$50 

£22J 

5j7g 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

54s.  per  sh. 

1 

24£ 

11 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 

40 

1 

llf 

31 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

"8 

6*| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

73 

British  Columbia  Elec-jDef. 

£1,200,000 

8 

Stock 

"4 

135$ 

•B 

5$ 

trio  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,200,000 

6 

Stock 

115$ 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8t 

86 

4T58 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

77 

*& 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 
*% 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
101 

*f 

»18 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    ,, 

200,000 

1936 

100 

4 

3£%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

92 

8« 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  its  financial  year  the  railway  has 
enjoyed  an  increase  of  $3,240,000  in  net  earnings.  Since  this 
return  was  made  the  weekly  returns  of  traffic  have  yielded  a 
further  gross  increase  of  $1,054,000. 

On  the  Grand  Trunk  system  the  net  working  statement  for 
January  showed  that  of  an  increase  of  £128,550  in  gross  receipts 
only  £18,850  was  saved  as  increased  profit.  Since  then  the 
weekly  returns  have  continued  to  show  rapid  expansion  in  gross 
receipts,  the  increase  to  date  being  £314,609. 

More  big  Australian  loans  are  likely  to  be  put  on  the  market 
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when  conditions  are  favourable.  Considering  the  time  of  issue 
the  unfavourable  reception  accorded  to  the  recent  New  South 
Wales  issue,  of  which  as  much  as  84  per  cent,  went  to  the 
underwriters,  is  no  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  more 
propitious  times.  The  three  millions  sterling  of  New  South 
Wales  4  per  cent.  Ten- Year  Debentures  offered  at  98  were 
quite  an  excellent  security  of  their  class,  and  specially  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
requiring  gilt-edged  securities  with  good  yields  not  subject  to 
capital  depreciation.  Two-thirds  of  the  loan  was  required  to 
meet  Treasury  Bills  maturing  in  May  so  that  only  a  million 
was  fresh  borrowing,  being  required  for  railway  construction 
and  equipment  and  other  public  works.  Despite  the  meagre 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

3i%      ,,              ,,     j* 
3%        „              „     (t 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

101 

94 
82 

¥ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  .     • 

5,970,000 
4,987,250 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

100 
93 

78 

n 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
3i%        „            „      t 
3%          ii            ii      t 

7,939,000 
4,834,334 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-24f 
1922-47f 

100 
94 
77 

4 

*A 

[l  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

Qio/                                                    /\ 
g/0             II                     II            *} 

3/o         ii            it       t 

3%         „            „       t 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26} 
1916  $  or 
after. 

101 

98cc 
91 
89 
75 

ft* 

Si" 
4 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

3J%  Inscribed  (t    . 
3%        „            It    .     . 
3%        „            (*    .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-351 
1915-35} 
1927} 

90 
84 
88 

3§8 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
w         "          "       frt 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

89 
100 
83 

$ 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

J 

* 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  ot  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment, 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN    MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deumable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs,  j 

1,000,000 

1921 

98 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

»A 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.      .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

100 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
300,000 

1919 
1919 

100 
99 

*A 

*i 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

1° 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

5 

5 

6* 

4j^ 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

4a 

100 

96 

41« 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

17 

40 

111 

6A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

39 

To 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

57 

6£ 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

96 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12J 

5 

6$ 

9^ff 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

95J 

4^8 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

6  * 

6A 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

41 

100 

1041 

"16 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.l 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

84* 

4}J 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£667,286 

5 

100 

96* 

54 

South  Australian  Company  £15 

14,200 

£3^ 

£15 

WJ 

66 

V8 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

54,979 

n 

1 

1* 

6| 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

100,000 

5 

10 

93 

51 

^i 

8 

response  from  the  public,  the  issue  cannot  be  obtained  below 
the  issue  price. 

Unchecked  expansion  is  indicated  by  the  full  half-yearly 
report  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney.  The 
half-year's  profit  amounted  to  £132,000  against  £120,000  for 
the  corresponding  half  of  1911.  The  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  was  maintained  on  the  increased  capital, 
£40,000  was  placed  to  reserve  and  £60,249  remained  to  be 
carried  forward  against  £54,540  brought  in.  The  reserve  fund 
now  amounts  to  £1,580,000,  making  with  the  paid-up  capital 
of  £1,739,553,  and  the  reserve  capital  of  £1,750,000,  a  handsome 
total  of  £5,029,553  as  additional  security  for  the  sum  of 
£20,589,544  representing  the  deposits  and  other  liabilities. 

There  has  been  still  another  Auckland  issue  to  represent  New 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

101 

*» 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

100 

*A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

17,228,932 

1940 

90 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

78 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

102 

5 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

"1 

*A 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

99 

5^ 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%j 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

113£ 

*fi 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

111J 

5 

| 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

101 

45 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

101 

*tt 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5 

6£ 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

98 

5& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57      / 

443,100 

1934 

102 

^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.| 
Loan       .     .     »     .j 

100,000 

1914-29 

104J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116J 

*l 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

100 

*A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  J 

150,000 

1925 

98 

4r3« 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13«.  id.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


Zealand  in  the  loan  market.  Following  on  the  recent  issues  by 
the  City  of  Auckland  and  the  Auckland  Harbour  Board,  the 
latter,  by  the  way,  being  now  quoted  at  a  big  premium,  there 
has  been  one  by  the  Auckland  and  Suburban  Drainage  Board, 
£100,000  of  4£  per  cent,  debentures  being  offered  through  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  at  99.  Being  a  charge  not  only  on  the 
Drainage  Board's  fund  but  also  on  the  rates  leviable  by  the  con- 
tributing local  authorities,  the  loan  is,  of  course,  very  well  secured 
and  affords  an  excellent  4£  per  cent,  investment. 

Another  record  daily  average  was  established  by  February's 
production  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal.  The  total  output  was 
£3,118,352.  The  daily  average  was  26,218  ounces  against 
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25,464   ounces   for  January.      The   following  table   shows    the 
value  of  the  output  month  by  month  for  several  years  past :— 


Month. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

January  .     . 
February 
March 
April  .      .     . 
May  . 
June  .     .      . 
July  .     .     . 
August    .     . 
September    . 
October  . 
November    . 
December    . 

£ 
3,353,116 
3,118,352 

£ 
3,130,830 
2,989,832 
3,528,688 
3,133,383 
3,311,794 
3,202,517 
3,255,198 
3,248,395 

£ 
2,765,386 
2,594,634 
2,871,740 
2,836,267 
2,913,734 
2,907,854 
3,012,738 
3,030,360 

£ 

2,554,451 
2,445,088 
2,578,877 
2,629,535 
2,693,785 
2,655,602 
2,713,083 
2,757,919 

£ 
2,612,836 
2,400,892 
2,580,498 
2,578,804 
2,652,699 
2,621,818 
2,636,965 
2,597,646 
2,575,760 
2,558,902 
2,539,146 
2,569,822 

£ 
2,380,124 
2,301,971 
2,442,022 
2,403,500 
2,472,143 
2,442,329 
2,482,608 
2,496,869 
2,496,112 
2,624,012 
2,609,685 
2,806,235 

3,176,846 
3,265,150 
3,216,965 
3,297,962 

2,976,065 
3,010,130 
3,057,213 
3,015,499 

2,747,853 
2,774,390 
2,729,554 
2,722,775 

Total  *    . 

6,471,468 

38,757,56034,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3£%1886       „          ft). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£i 
341,700 
3,670,995 
9,860,466 
14,891,244 
7,483,240 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
101 
101 
93 
82 

4 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4i%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t\     .     . 

QO/                                        }j\ 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

lOla: 
100 
94 
80 

1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

90 

3i 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

95 

42 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%      .     . 

1,856,750 

1953 

97 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

95 

« 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

95 

44 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    .      . 

100,000 

1930 

94 

*A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

94 

4& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

369,468 

1964 

94 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,250,000 

1939 

97 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

94 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

97* 

51 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£1,931,800 

5 

100 

JI2 

103 

"a 
4}f 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Red.     .     .     . 

£1,848,200 

5 

100 

85} 

5*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

7 

5 

6i 

5| 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2* 

2* 

61g 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

•4 

10 

8 
11* 

"IB 

5& 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

12* 

5A 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

7 

5 

5f 

6A 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

»i 

1 

2 

8} 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

IH 

nil 

Do  57  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104 

4.2 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

6* 

5 

4 

*I 

84 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

HNN» 
<M  »O 

5H 

Another  big  increase  in  the  native  labour  supply  for  the  Band 
occurred  during  February.  The  total  number  of  hands  employed 
at  the  end  of  the  month  was  207,662,  showing  an  increase  of 
7,572  on  January's  total,  and  comparing  with  190,320  at  the  end 
of  February  last  year.  The  course  of  the  labour  supply  during 
the  past  year  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement :— 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

January  1913    . 

200,090 

8,774 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

February    „ 

207,662 

7,572 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

— 

— 

— 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

— 

— 

—  . 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

— 

— 

—  . 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

— 

— 

— 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

— 

— 

— 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

— 

— 

— 

September 

1,628 

180,739 

— 

— 

— 

October 

1,319 

182,058 

— 

— 

— 

November 

4,823 

186,881 

— 

— 

— 

December  , 

4,435 

191,316 

— 

— 

— 

*  Net  loss. 


From  Ehodesia  the  last  monthly  return  of  gold  was  the 
smallest  for  two  years,  amounting  to  £208,744  against  £209,744 
for  February  last  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  monthly 
returns  for  several  years  past : — 
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MONTH. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January    . 

220,776 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

February  .      . 

208,744 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

March 

— 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

April          .     . 

— 

221,476 

221.296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

May           .      . 

— 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

June 

— 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

July          .     . 

— 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

August 

— 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

September 

— 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

October     . 

— 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

November 

— 

225,957 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

December. 

— 

218,661 

' 

217.026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

•Total     . 

429,520 

2,707,368 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Ehodesia  during  February 
comprised,  11,396  ounces  of  silver,  29  tons  of  lead,  17,987  tons  of 
coal,  7,299  tons  of  chrome  ore,  and  88  carats  of  diamonds,  valued 
at  £353. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3$%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42t 
1923-45f 

92 
82 

?8 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

101 

3S 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

83 

*4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

93 

3*S 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1  099,048 

1934 

101 

33 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49t 

93 

sti 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.} 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

88 

Si 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

100 

4 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-54J 

94 

3*1 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

99 

« 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

81 

3 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-'l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£80 

5T5B 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


: 

Amount  or 

Dividend 

TJ0I  J 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

JraiQ 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,159,300 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

89 
100 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

15* 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

7 

4 

5 
10 

8J 

3 

„               „              ,,      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

n 

100 

4A 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home/* — Byron. 
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THE    SHORTAGE   IN    THE   ARMY 

BY  THE  VISCOUNT  MIDLETON 
(Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  last  Unionist  Administration) 

SINCE  the  Lord  Chancellor,  then  War  Minister,  framed  his 
much  discussed  scheme  in  1907  the  peril  we  have  to  meet  has 
increased,  while  the  means  of  meeting  it  have  diminished,  and 
our  apprehension  is  that  the  Government,  instead  of  adapting 
the  Forces  at  their  disposal  to  the  emergency  to  be  met,  are 
endeavouring  to  adapt  the  emergency  to  the  Forces  they  have 
to  meet  it  with.  I  am  driven  to  this  i  contention  by  three 
different  considerations.  First,  by  the  very  serious  conflict  of 
opinion  put  forward  in  behalf  of  the  Government ;  secondly,  by 
the  composition — the  unfortunate  composition,  as  I  think — 
of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  invited  to  investigate  the 
particular  point  of  invasion  ;  thirdly,  by  the  avoidance  of  any 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  obvious  deficiencies  which  have 
arisen  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  Force  left  at  home 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  prime  actor  in  the  whole 
business  must  be,  of  course,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
From  past  knowledge  of  his  criticisms  of  the  Army,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  without  military  experience  of  his  own, 
we  realise  that,  like  the  statesman  in  "  lolanthe,"  the  upper  part 
of  the  Minister  for  War  is  sound  and  gives  vent  to  patriotic 
sentiments,  but  his  lower  part  is  less  sound  and  leads  him 
into  the  wrong  Lobby.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  during 
the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been  speaking  his  convictions  on 
each  occasion.  On  March  19  he  introduced  the  Army  Estimates. 
He  dwelt  upon  possible  sources  of  trouble,  and  then,  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  number  of  persons  who  knew  nothing  about  military 
VOL.  XXV.— No.  148.  a 
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subjects,  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  come  in 
large  force  if  they  were  to  escape  the  Navy.  Accordingly  a 
deficiency  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  Territorial  Army  was  not  a  great 
danger.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  16  per  cent.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  training  of  the  Territorial  Army.  Between  them  and  the 
Line  there  was,  by  Lord  Haldane's  arrangement,  the  whole  of 
the  Special  Reserve,  which  at  the  present  time  has  practically 
collapsed.  Moreover,  the  Line  itself  is  short  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  On  April  1 1  Colonel  Seeley  made  a  second  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  General  Staff  were  prepared  to  meet  a  Force  of  70,000  men 
if  such  a  force  should  land.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  he 
mended  his  hand  on  that  question  and  explained  that  the 
General  Staff  did  not  believe,  according  to  the  information  of 
the  Admiralty — not  of  the  Defence  Committee — that  70,000 
could  land  ;  if  they  did  they  would  have  to  come  in  small  bodies, 
and  if  they  came  in  small  bodies  they  would  come  without  cavalry 
and  artillery  and  therefore  the  General  Staff  could  deal  with 
them.  That  is  a  categorically  different  proposition  from  the  one 
that  the  General  Staff  could  deal  with  70,000  men,  on  which  we 
have  been  relying  for  the  last  six  years. 

Then  we  had  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  July,  1909, 
in  which  he  declared  that  we  are  not  to  depend  on  "  nice  calcula- 
tions of  numbers."  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is  a  calculation  in 
which  70,000  men  are  split  up  into  smaller  bodies  and  these 
smaller  bodies  are  deprived  arbitrarily  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
what  is  that  but  a  nice  calculation  of  numbers  ?  And  when  we 
come  to  investigate  these  points,  what  is  this  Sub-Committee 
which  the  Government  have  set  up  ?  The  Prime  Minister  is 
within  his  right  in  calling  anybody  he  pleases  to  the  Defence 
Committee.  But  see  how  he  has  loaded  this  Sub-Committee. 
It  is  to  consist,  I  think,  of  nine  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  cannot 
all  be  experts,  and  who  cannot  all  be  men  who  have  constantly 
attended  the  Defence  Committee.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  told  us — it  was  a  confession  which,  I  must  say,  filled 
one  with  dismay — that  he  himself  had  presided  over  the  Defence 
Committee  on  fifteen  out  of  nineteen  occasions  during  his  first 
year  of  office.  It  fills  one  with  dismay,  because  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Defence  Committee  was  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  not  merely  a  Departmental  officer,  should  be  the  President 
of  the  Committee  and  give  the  entirely  unbiassed  view  of  the 
Government.  If  the  senior  members  of  the  Government  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Defence 
Committee,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  them  to 
grapple  with  this  question  ? 
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And  who  are  the  experts  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word 
against  experts,  but  at  all  events  it  is  an  open  secret  that  not 
merely  were  our  naval  experts  quite  wrong  as  regards  the  only 
naval  war  of  which  there  has  been  experience  in  modern  times, 
but  recently  the  military  experts  of  two  of  the  greatest  Con- 
tinental Powers  have  been  completely  mistaken  in  their  estimate 
of  the  probable  result  of  the  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  naval  experts,  who  by  the 
nature  of  things  have  never  had  and  cannot  have  had  any 
experience  of  modern  war,  is  a  most  dangerous  and  most  rickety 
parapet  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  depend  on.  I  do  not  think 
Lord  Haldane  will  deny,  what  even  the  naval  experts  admit, 
that  at  all  events  at  the  outset  of  a  campaign  they  cannot 
guarantee  us  against  raids,  and  raids  on  a  considerable  scale  ;  and 
if  that  is  their  confession  I  should  much  like  to  see  more  men 
accustomed  to  land  defence  sitting  on  this  Sub-Committee  in 
order  to  balance  the  very  large  number  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  technical  knowledge,  but  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  called 
one  independent  soldier  to  this  Sub-Committee  for  the  purpose. 
Although  I  fully  agree  with  what  Lord  Lansdowne  has  said 
regarding  Mr.  Balfour's  certainty  to  cast  his  verdict  according 
to  whatever  evidence  may  now  be  brought  before  him,  one  cannot 
forget  that  since  the  last  investigation  by  the  Defence  Committee, 
for  which,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Balfour  was  in  some  respects  respon- 
sible, a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by  very  eminent 
men  of  military  experience,  challenging  the  decision  of  that 
Committee.  If,  then,  we  are  to  have  a  decision  now  in  which  we 
are  all  to  put  confidence,  it  is  hardly  wise  that  not  one  of  those 
men  has  been  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  join  in  the 
investigation.  I  fear  that  the  conflict  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  Government  and  the  composition  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  which  is  now  to  settle  this  vital  question  will  go  far 
to  take  away  from  the  effect,  which  ought  to  be  final  for  a 
time,  of  that  decision. 

Still  more  have  we  reason  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  met,  not  the  criticism  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  their  presentment  of  the  case  as  to  our  national  weakness 
after  the  Expeditionary  Force  has  gone.  In  this  I  regret 
to  say  Lord  Haldane  led  the  way.  He  has,  I  venture  to 
say,  more  ground  to  thank  his  political  opponents  for 
advocating  his  scheme  and  doing  their  best  to  make  it 
succeed  than  any  Minister  who  has  ever  preceded  him  in  the 
office  which  he  holds  ;  but  when  we  come  forward,  after  six 
years'  experience,  and  point  out  that  the  basis  has  changed, 
that  the  calculation  has  changed,  and  that  meantime  the  expecta- 
tion which  he  held  out  to  us  has  also  changed,  he  treats  us  as 
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if  it  were  his  business  to  rebut  a  partisan  attack  rather  than  to 
relieve  a  national  anxiety.  In  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  10,  he  met  his  critics  by  a 
disquisition  on  our  sea  power,  on  which  we  were  all  agreed, 
and  by  attempting  to  turn  the  whole  debate,  not  into  a  discussion 
of  how  under  his  scheme  we  could  recruit  the  Forces  at  home, 
but  into  the  partisan  channel  of  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  force 
on  the  Government  compulsory  service,  which  we  had  carefully 
excluded  from  the  discussion.  In  rebutting  compulsory  service 
on  moral,  physical,  and  on  other  grounds,  Lord  Haldane  left  us 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  if  anything, 
to  fill  up  the  deficiencies.  And  once  that  cue  had  been  given 
from  so  high  a  quarter,  the  junior  members  of  the  Government 
hastened  on  every  platform  to  try  and  saddle  the  Party  to  which 
we  belong  with  compulsory  service,  to  do  their  best  to  travesty 
our  arguments,  and  to  add  the  somewhat  ungenerous  suggestion 
that  we  are  only  taking  this  course  in  order  to  make  the  Territorial 
Army  fail. 

There  was,  I  think,  almost  a  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment as  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Opposition  six  years  ago.  We  did  not  agree  with  things  which 
were  being  done,  but  we  gave  up  our  feeling  in  regard  to 
them  in  order,  if  possible,  to  enable  the  new  scheme  to  be  set 
on  foot.  Lord  Haldane  put  the  whole  question  to  us,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  ground  of  economy ;  he  added,  that  all  things 
must  be  rejected  which  did  not  make  for  fighting  efficiency. 
He  reduced  the  Estimates  by  £1,000,000.  There  are  74,000  less 
persons  carrying  a  rifle  at  this  moment  than  there  were  when  he 
took  office,  and  if  you  were  to  put  them  on  again  they  would 
cost  £2,000,000  and  not  £1,000,000,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
which  has  been  spent  on  the  Territorial  Force.  Therefore,  for 
economy  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  Then,  in  the  interests 
of  "  efficiency,"  the  late  War  Minister  scrapped  eight  fine 
battalions  of  the  Line,  and  he  intended  to  scrap  two  battalions 
of  the  Guards  which  were  ultimately  reduced  to  one  battalion, 
so  that  one  Guards  battalion  and  eight  of  the  Line  went.  I 
do  not  propose  to  follow  that  out  or  to  say  how  much  that 
reduction  may  handicap  the  Government  in  sending  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  abroad,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  all  we  were 
promised  instead  of  these  things  has  not  been  carried  out.  I 
cannot  enter  here  into  Lord  Haldane's  view  as  regards  the 
reductions  in  the  Regular  Army.  Not  long  ago  he  made  the 
absolutely  astounding  statement  that  after  the  reorganisation 
we  had  more  troops  at  home  than  before.  Lord  Lansdowne 
then  asked,  "  did  not  the  noble  and  learned  Viscount  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  home  battalions  ?  "  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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replied  :  "  Not  a  single  home  battalion  was  knocked  off,  nor 
was  their  strength  reduced  ;  not  a  man  was  knocked  off." 

What  are  the  figures  ?  It  is  true  that  in  1905,  when  this  ex- 
ceptional force  was  still  being  maintained  in  South  Africa,  we  had 
seventy-one  battalions  of  the  Line  at  home  and  ten  battalions  of 
the  Guards — eighty-one  in  all,  and  they  were  at  a  strength  each 
of  750  rank  and  file  ;  in  1909  we  had  seventy-four  battalions  of 
the  Line  and  eight  of  the  Guards,  with  a  strength  of  720  rank 
and  file.  But  in  the  Colonies  there  were,  in  1905,  twenty-nine 
battalions,  and  in  1909,  after  the  reduction,  there  were  twenty- 
two.  The  difference,  then,  as  regards  strength.  Lord  Haldane 
says  he  did  not  knock  off  a  single  man.  He  knocked  off  the 
establishment  twenty-three  men  per  battalion.  At  the  end  of 
1905  there  were  130,000  men  at  home  and  63,000  in  the  Colonies. 
In  1908  there  were  120,000  at  home  and  51,000  in  the  Colonies. 
In  1913,  by  adding  to  the  Line  all  the  Regulars  serving  with 
the  Special  Reserve  who  before  were  shown  in  the  Militia 
he  managed  to  get  the  numbers  up  to  127,000,  as  against 
what  would  have  been  134,000  before.  He  has  brought  the 
number  of  men  in  the  Colonies  down  from  63,000  to  49,000, 
and  he  has  brought  the  whole  of  the  Army,  including  India, 
down  from  260,000  in  1905  to  239,000.  Then  he  says  he  has 
not  made  a  reduction  of  a  man  or  knocked  off  a  single  battalion 
at  home.  That  statement  is  not  merely  not  the  truth,  but, 
with  all  respect,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  In  the 
same  way,  in  1908  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  down  to  Guildford 
and  explained  what  were  the  results  of  his  reorganisation.  He 
said  that  he  had  added  90,000  men  to  the  Regular  Army,  in 
language  which  seemed  to  me  both  grandiloquent  and  premature. 
That  meant  that,  there  being  85,000  in  the  Militia,  and  as  he 
meant  to  have  90,000  in  the  Special  Reserve  who  would  be  able 
to  go  abroad,  which  the  Militia  were  not  forced  to  do,  therefore 
he  could  claim  that  he  had  increased  the  Regular  Army  by 
90,000  men. 

Where  are  the  90,000  men  ?  The  Regular  Army  has  lost 
since  our  time,  by  Lord  Haldane 's  own  showing,  over  20,000 
men ;  the  Reserve  has  lost  very  nearly  as  many.  Of  the 
90,000  of  the  Special  Reserve  there  are  at  this  moment  only 
56,000  in  existence,  and  of  these  16,000  are  under  nineteen 
years  of  age  or  under  one  year's  service.  There  are,  therefore, 
only  40,000  of  them  who  could  be  sent  abroad,  and  those  40,000 
meet  the  reduction  of  20,000  in  the  Regulars  and  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  each  man  of  whom,  I  suppose  every  soldier  would  say, 
is  worth  at  least  double  a  Special  Reservist  who  has  been  trained 
for  only  six  months.  That  is  in  itself  so  great  a  reduction  that 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  every  requirement,  everything  which 
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from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  view  was  regarded  as  a  requirement, 
has  now  only  become  an  aspiration  which  might  or  might  not 
be  reached.  When  we  were  told  that  something  was  going  to 
be  done  with  the  Territorials  which  was  not  done  with  the 
Volunteers,  we  understood  that,  quite  apart  from  the  change 
in  organisation,  the  advantages  of  which  we  all  admit,  there  also 
would  be  two  things — six  months'  training  before  they  were  put 
into  the  field  ;  and  by  the  encouragement  or  the  enforcement 
of  cadet  training  there  would  be  before  a  young  man  joined 
the  Territorial  Army  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  his  place  with  the  minimum  of  drill.  How 
far  have  those  matters  been  realised  ?  We  know  that  the  first 
cannot  be  realised  if  our  Expeditionary  Force  is  to  go  to  the 
Continent  within  a  few  days. 

Then  on  February  10th  Lord  Haldane  disclaimed  altogether 
having  declared  that  the  Territorial  Force  required  six  months' 
training  before  it  could  be  of  use.  I  have  looked  up  his  state- 
ments in  1907,  and  I  will  give  two  quotations  that  both  bear 
upon  this  point.  On  March  4th,  1907,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  said  :  "  We  have  thrown  the  war  training  on  to  the 
other  side  of  the  mobilisation — that  is  to  say,  we  train  after 
mobilisation  and  not  before."  On  March  4th,  1908,  he  said  :  "I 
have  admitted  that  if  the  conception  of  immediate  reliance  on 
the  Territorial  Force  in  case  of  invasion  was  correct  the  criticisms 
of  our  scheme  would  be  well  founded,  but  I  have  shown  what  an 
entirely  different  basis  underlies  the  Government  plan."  I 
hope  Lord  Haldane  will  not  tell  us,  after  what  he  said  in  1907 
— that  "  we  have  thrown  the  war  training  on  to  the  other  side 
of  mobilisation  "  and  that  he  was  advised  that  six  months' 
training  would  be  enough  to  put  the  Force  into  good  military 
condition — that  he  now  really  proposes  that  this  Force  should 
be  asked  to  encounter  the  best  Continental  troops  without  war 
training  and  without  being  in  the  best  military  condition.  We 
know  what  the  late  Lord  Wolseley  said  on  this  matter.  He  said 
that  in  these  circumstances  to  pit  such  troops,  especially  with 
incomplete  artillery,  against  Continental  troops  would  be  a 
shambles.  I  commend  that  to  the  consideration  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  cadet  training, 
Lord  Haldane  said  it  was  a  myth  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever 
been  in  favour  of  or  had  proposed  compulsory  cadet  training. 
Well,  it  is  a  play  upon  words.  What  he  did  propose  was,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  Territorial  Associations  in  each  county 
should  have  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  cadet  training  in 
schools.  Obviously  the  pivot  of  that  arrangement  was  cadet 
training  in  the  national  schools,  in  which  all  education  is  laid 
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down  and  is  compulsory.  The  Labour  Party  objected  to  it,  and 
Lord  Haldane,  after  a  struggle,  declared  that  cadet  training 
should  not  be  carried  on  out  of  public  money,  and  thereupon 
the  whole  proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  We  stood,  and  we  had  a 
right  to  stand,  under  the  belief  that  the  one  thing  which  was 
going  to  get  us  recruits  better  trained  and  to  raise  a  more  military 
spirit  in  the  country  was  the  drilling  of  boys  at  an  age  when  the 
loss  of  time  was  nothing  to  them,  thus  saving  them  time  when 
to  serve  their  country  meant  a  considerable  deduction  both  from 
their  holiday  and  their  earning  power.  We  have  lost  that ;  and 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  to  ignore  these  losses  of  strength  and 
to  minimise  what  we  thought  were  principles  in  Lord  Haldane's 
scheme  hardly  does  justice  to  his  own  candour. 

The  case  I  wish  to  put  forward  is  that  the  probability  of 
trouble  from  abroad  may  be  regarded  as  greater  now  than  it 
was  in  1907  ;    that  our  Force  is  less  than  it  was  in  1907  ;    that 
foreign  navies  are  more  powerful  than  they  were  in  1907  ;   that 
the  whole  science  of  aircraft  is  more  disturbing  than  it  was  in 
1907  ;    that  a  larger  number  of  troops  will  be  away  from  this 
country  than  was  believed  to  be  likely  in  1907  ;  that  the  Special 
Reserve,  on  which  we  were  to  rely,  is  30,000  less,  and  the  troops 
in  general  are  100,000  less  than  were  asked  for  in  1907  ;    and 
that  therefore  there  is  an  emergency  with  which  the  Government 
may  well  be  asked  to  deal.     I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  party  to  which  I  belong  are  not  bringing  this  question  forward 
from  any  panic  caused  by  the  great  military  operations  abroad ; 
that  we  are  not  in   any  way  guided   by  a  desire   to   secure   a 
great    Army  for   the    Continent    by  endeavouring    to   increase 
largely  the  Expeditionary  Force  ;   that  we  are  not    advocating 
compulsion  for  service  ;    and  that  we  are  not  even  attempting 
to  prejudge,  because  we  have  not  got  the  material,  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  compulsory  military  system  in  this  country 
can  be  run  side  by  side  with  the  enlistment  of  Regular  Forces 
such  as  we  have  to  keep   abroad.     What  we   are   doing  is  to 
urge  that  this  great  gap  of  100,000  men  must  be  dealt  with  and 
dealt  with  at  once  ;    that  the  too  hastily  abandoned  idea  of 
physical  training  in  schools  should  be  reconsidered  at  once  by 
the  Government ;    that  the  possibility  should  be  considered  of 
enabling  soldiers  who  have  left  the  Colours  to  be  brought  into  a 
Second  Line,  not  on  the  lines  merely  of  the  National  Reserve, 
but  by  a  selection  from  those  who  having  served  and  having  been 
drilled  can  be  used  ;   and  that  that  should  not  be  attempted,  as 
it  has  been,  by  offering  a  man  ten  shillings  a  year  to  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  take  the  work  of  an  Army  Reservist  and  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  remain  there  until  the  war  ends.     In 
fact,  we  want  effective  measures. 
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I  would  appeal  to  the  Government  on  another  ground.  This 
question  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  arena  of  Party,  but  there 
is  the  writing  on  the  wall.  It  is  fast  passing  into  that  arena,  and 
it  must  so  pass  if  one  Party  deliberately  decides  to  blind  itself 
to  the  difficulty  and  leaves  it  to  the  other  Party  continually  to 
bring  it  forward.  The  Government  have  obtained  a  great  deal 
of  commendation  during  the  last  few  weeks  for  their  attempt  to 
establish  unity  in  Europe  and  to  secure  peace,  and  in  that  I 
venture  to  say  the  strongest  thing  on  which  they  can  rely 
is  the  strength  of  our  own  position  and  the  unity  of  our 
own  people.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  how  far  recent  Govern- 
ment measures  have  affected,  or  may  affect,  the  unity  of  our 
own  people  ;  but  surely  if,  as  regards  our  strength  to  meet  these 
difficulties,  disunion  is  to  be  created  by  the  Government,  then 
we  can  only  look  forward  to  the  question  being  relegated  into 
the  Party  arena,  which  must  put  it  back  for  many  years  and 
greatly  increase  the  danger  of  our  position.  For  that  reason  I 
appeal  to  the  Government  not  to  continue  to  palliate,  to 
minimise,  and  to  obscure  difficulties  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  avoid,  but  which  in  our  opinion  constitute  a  grave 
national  danger. 

MIDLETON. 
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ANOTHER  month  has  passed  and  we  are  still  without  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Near  East.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no 
advance  has  been  made.  When  the  month  opened  war  opera- 
tions were  in  full  progress ;  now  at  any  rate  hostilities  are  confined 
to  a  much  smaller  area,  and  there  is  hope  that  before  long  a 
general  peace  will  be  proclaimed. 

The  fall  of  Adrianople  and  the  imminent  danger  of  Con- 
stantinople soon  brought  home  to  the  self-acclaimed  patriots  that 
they  could  no  longer  maintain  the  attitude  of  assurance  they  had 
assumed  with  so  much  bravado,  and  they  readily  accepted  from 
the  Powers  suggestions  far  more  onerous  in  every  way  than  those 
offered  to  their  predecessors  in  office.  That  the  opponents  of  the 
Young  Turk  party  did  not  rise  in  their  wrath  and  avenge  the 
murder  of  Nazim  Pasha  shows  how  soon  those  things  are  forgotten 
at  Constantinople  and  what  little  real  hold  any  political  party  has 
on  the  Turkish  people  as  a  whole. 

The  Allies  were  scarcely  as  quick  as  Turkey  had  been  in 
sending  a  reply  to  the  Powers'  suggestions,  but  in  due  course  the 
answer  came  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

The  Allies  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Powers  for  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  desiring 
sincerely  to  facilitate  their  task  accept  their  conditions  for 
mediation,  subject  to  the  following  reservations  : — 

1.  In  the  definitive  determination  of  the  frontier  in  Thrace 
the  line  indicated  in  the  conditions  formulated  by  the  Powers 
shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  and  not  as  the  definitive  line. 

2.  The  Aegean  Islands  shall  be  ceded  by  Turkey  to  the 

All"  " 

Allies. 

3.  The  Allies  consider  that  they  should  know  beforehand 
the  frontiers  proposed  for  Albania,  trusting  that  they  will  be 
in  conformity  with  those  which  they  proposed  in  London. 

4.  The  demand  for  a  war  indemnity  must  be  accepted  in 
principle,   the   task  of  fixing  its  amount   being   left  to  the 
commission  which  is  to  study  the  financial  questions,  and  on 
which  the  Allies  will  be  represented. 
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5.  The  Allies  agree  that  the  operations  of  war  shall  cease 
as  soon  as  the  above  conditions  have  been  favourably  received 
and  admitted. 

This  reply  was  certainly  not  a  direct  affirmative,  but  it  marked 
a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  peace  and  drew  from  the  Powers 
the  following  rejoinder : — 

The  Powers  note  with  satisfaction  the  disposition  of  the 
Allies  in  favour  of  peace  and  reply  in  the  following  manner 
to  the  four  points  raised  in  the  Allies'  Note : — 

To  the  first  point  (Bulgaria's  demand  regarding  the 
Turco-Bulgarian  frontier)  no  objections  are  raised. 

On  the  second  point  the  Powers  point  out  that,  the  fate 
of  the  Aegean  Islands  having  been  reserved  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Powers,  this  point  can  only  be  admitted  subject 
to  the  decisions  to  be  arrived  at  regarding  certain  of  the 
islands. 

On  the  third  point  the  Powers  inform  the  Allies  that  they 
are  ready  to  communicate  to  them  at  once  the  north  and 
north-east  frontier  of  Albania,  and  that  the  south-east  and 
south  will  be  communicated  to  them  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
determined. 

On  the  fourth  point  the  Powers  state  that  the  solution  of 
all  questions  of  a  financial  character  having  been  reserved 
for  the  Technical  Commission  in  Paris,  in  which  delegates  of 
the  belligerents  will  take  part,  they  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  giving  their  views  at  present  on  the  question  of  an 
indemnity. 

So  matters  stand  at  the  time  of  writing  as  far  as  the  main 
issue  is  concerned. 

Unfortunately,  the  action  of  Montenegro  and  Servia  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  Powers'  decision  regarding  Scutari  has 
caused  the  re-opening,  at  any  rate  on  paper,  of  the  Albanian 
question  which,  after  much  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Bussia,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled. 
To  give  effect  to  the  Powers'  ruling  a  naval  demonstration  became 
necessary,  and  then  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  every  nationality 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  air  its  views  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  taken.  One  could  fill  a  chapter  with  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  demonstration,  as  set  out  by  the  press  of  the  various 
countries  interested,  but  that  is  not  my  purpose.  It  is  easy  to 
sympathise  with  a  little  nation  fighting  alone,  for  Servia,  seeing 
resistance  would  in  the  end  be  futile,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  in  obedience  to  a  hint  from  Eussia,  very  properly 
withdrew  from  the  fray.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  dilate  at  length  on 
the  serious  results  of  disobedience  to  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  Powers.  I  propose  to  avoid  so  unprofitable  a  discussion  by 
reproducing  Sir  Edward  Grey's  answer  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
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question  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  Great  Britain's  participation  in 
the  demonstration. 

Two  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  the  battleship  King  Edward 
VII.  and  the  cruiser  Dartmouth,  have  proceeded  to  the  coast 
of  Montenegro  to  take  part  in  an  international  naval  demon- 
stration. Austrian,  French,  German  and  Italian  warships  are 
also  there  for  the  same  purpose.  The  British  senior  naval 
officer  has  been  instructed  to  join  the  senior  officers  of  the 
international  squadron  in  consultation  as  to  any  means  which 
may  be  practicable  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Montenegrin 
Government  to  defer  to  the  decision  of  the  Powers.  The 
landing  of  naval  brigades  and  field  guns  or  actual  bombard- 
ment will  not  be  undertaken  without  further  instructions. 

The  attitude  of  the  Kussian  Government  is  explained  in 
the  following  communique :  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  London  has  pronounced  a 
naval  demonstration  in  Montenegrin  waters  indispensable, 
Kussia,  although  herself  not  taking  part  in  the  above- 
mentioned  demonstration,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
demonstration  ought  to  have  an  international  character,  and 
that  French  and  British  ships  ought  to  take  part  in  it." 

The  House  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion of  the  object  of  this  naval  demonstration,  and  of  ho  wand 
why  his  Majesty's  Government  have  become  a  party  to  it. 
We  are  a  party  to  it  because  we  are  a  party  with  the  other 
Great  Powers  to  an  agreement  which  the  naval  demonstration 
is  intended  to  uphold.  This  agreement  is  that  there  should 
be  an  autonomous  Albania.  We  willingly  became  a  party  to 
this,  for  the  Albanians  are  separate  in  race,  in  language,  and 
to  a  great  extent  in  religion.  The  war  which  is  proceeding 
against  them  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  bearing  on 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies  or  to  be  a  war  of 
liberation.  The  operations  of  Montenegro  against  Scutari  are 
part  of  a  war  of  conquest,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
sympathy  that  was  felt  for  Montenegro  or  other  countries 
contending  for  liberty  or  national  existence  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  Albanian  population  of  Scutari  and  its 
district,  who  are  mainly  Catholic  and  Moslem,  and  who  are 
contending  for  their  lands,  their  religion,  their  language,  and 
their  lives.  For  these  reasons  his  Majesty's  Government 
have  no  hesitation  in  being  parties  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Powers  about  Albania. 

The  agreement  between  the  Powers  respecting  the 
frontiers  of  Albania  was  realised  after  a  long  and  laborious 
diplomatic  effort.  It  was  decided  that  the  littoral  and 
Scutari  should  be  Albanian,  while  Ipek,  Prizrend,  Dibra,  and 
—after  much  negotiation — Djakova  should  be  excluded  from 
Albania.  This  arrangement  leaves  a  large  tract  of  territory 
to  be  divided  between  Servia  and  Montenegro  as  the  fruits 
of  victory.  The  making  of  the  agreement  was  essential  for 
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the  peace  of  Europe,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  accomplished 
only  just  in  time  to  preserve  that  peace  between  the  Great 
Powers.  That  the  agreement,  if  disputed,  should  be  upheld 
by  international  action  remains  essential  for  the  continuance 
of  that  peace. 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  no  direct  interest  in  the 
details  of  the  agreement,  and  we  should  not,  in  all  probability, 
object  to  any  agreement  that  commanded  the  consent  of  the 
Powers  more  directly  interested  than  we  are.  But  because 
we  believe  that  the  agreement  is  in  its  main  lines  in  accord 
with  humanity,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  because  we  know  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
concord  between  the  Powers  most  directly  interested  in  this 
region,  we  have  thought  it  right,  and  by  becoming  a  party  to 
this  agreement  we  have  undertaken  the  honourable  obligation, 
to  take  part  in  the  international  action  now  proceeding,  to 
uphold  it,  and  make  it  respected. 

That  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  the  right  course  no  one  can  deny. 
The  Powers  must  be  obeyed,  and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
British  minister,  who  from  the  first  had  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  ambassadors,  to  see  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  Conference  with  regard  to  Scutari  was  carried  into  effect.  As 
the  Times  very  pertinently  observed  in  a  leading  article  dealing 
with  the  situation.  "  If  King  Nicholas  can  set  at  naught  the 
admonitions  of  United  Europe,  and  treat  with  indifference  such 
means  of  execution  as  Europe  can  agree  to  employ  against  him, 
he  may  not  be  without  imitators.  King  Ferdinand  has  received 
categorical  warnings  from  Russia  not  to  enter  Constantinople. 
May  not  the  soldiers  round  him  be  tempted  to  think  that,  if 
Montenegro  can  defy  Europe,  Bulgaria  can  defy  Russia  ?  May 
they  not  imagine  that  he  could  rely  upon  the  same  Pan- Slav 
sympathies  in  Russia  upon  which  his  brother-Monarch  is 
building,  and  fancy  that  he  too  has  only  to  face  Europe  with 
an  accomplished  fact  ?  ...  If  anything  could  encourage  the  bolder 
and  more  ignorant  sections  in  the  Bulgarian  Army  to  insist  upon 
attempting  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  old  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  assuredly  it  would  be  the  spectacle  of  Montenegro 
successfully  flaunting  before  them  her  disobedience  to  the  express 
injunctions  of  all  the  Powers.  All  statesmen  know  what  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  would  be  likely  to  mean.  It  would  almost 
certainly  be  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Asia  and  by  a  general  scramble  for  the  spoils.  Does  anybody 
suppose  that  such  a  scramble  could  take  place  without  a  European 
war  ?  Does  anybody  in  this  country  imagine  that  we  could  keep 
out  of  it  ?  It  is  as  a  bulwark  against  these  evils  that  we  uphold 
the  Concert,  and  because  we  uphold  it  we  desire  that  its  decrees 
shall  not  be  mocked." 
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For  all  this  King  Nicholas  continued  to  defy  the  Powers,  with 
the  result  that  Scutari  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Monte- 
negrins. On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  Bulgarian  Army 
entering  Constantinople  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  what- 
ever fears  may  have  been  aroused  on  that  score  were  set  at  rest 
by  the  timely  intervention  of  Bussia,  intervention  that  had  much 
to  do  with  bringing  about  the  truce  at  Tchataldja. 

The  attitude  of  Bussia  towards  Montenegro  is  best  explained 
by  perusing  the  official  statement  made  by  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg  on  April  9.  The  statement 
began  by  stating  that  "  The  principal  object  pursued  by  the 
Russian  Government  at  the  time  of  the  military  successes  of 
the  Balkan  Allies  was  to  assure  for  the  victors  the  fruits  of  their 
victories  in  the  largest  possible  measure.  This  object  had  been 
attained  as  the  result  of  complicated  and  difficult  negotiations, 
for  the  Allies  could  not  look  for  success  except  by  virtue  of 
non-intervention  of  the  Powers.  To  appreciate  at  its  just  value 
the  importance  of  the  service  rendered  by  Bussia  towards  the 
Balkan  States,  the  complexity  of  the  international  situation  with 
the  collision  of  opposing  interests  must  be  fully  taken  into 
account.  The  localisation  of  the  war  was  only  possible  on  two 
conditions — first,  the  renunciation  by  the  Great  Powers  of 
individual  territorial  and  other  advantages ;  secondly,  the  renun- 
ciation of  any  individual  action  on  their  part.  These  negative 
conditions  implied  a  third  and  positive  condition — namely,  the 
revision  of  the  situation  created  by  the  war  and  its  reconciliation 
with  the  interests  of  the  Great  Powers,  interests  which  they  could 
not  renounce,  and  the  adjustment  of  which  could  be  effected  only 
by  the  European  Concert,  whose  decision  should  be  rendered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Hence,  individual  action  could 
not  be  taken  by  any  of  the  Powers  except  on  condition  of  the 
unanimous  recognition  by  them  that  the  decision  of  Europe  had 
a  compelling  force.  In  these  circumstances  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  in  London  was  convoked.  That  Conference  has 
just  completed  the  heavy  task  of  determining  the  frontiers  of 
North  and  North-Eastern  Albania  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  Montenegro  and  Servia  with  their  very  natural  tendency 
towards  expansion." 

Continuing,  the  statement  sets  out  the  position  of  Scutari  and 
the  advice  given  by  Bussia  to  King  Nicholas : — 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  interests  of  the 
Albanians  protected  by  Austria  and  Italy,  who  considered 
the  status  quo  in  the  Adriatic  of  such  vital  importance  as  to 
admit  of  no  argument  on  the  subject.  The  maintenance  of 
this  status  quo  implied  also  the  existence  of  the  Albanian 
province,  and  from  this  naturally  followed  the  effort  to  widen 
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as  far  as  possible  the  frontiers  of  an  Albania  having  a  homo- 
geneous population  of  Albanian  origin. 

As  the  result  of  long  and  persistent  negotiations  a  com- 
promise was  reached  on  the  basis  of  mutual  concessions. 
Having  preserved  Prizrend,  Ipek,  Djakova,  and  Dibra  for  the 
Slavs,  Bussia  thought  it  necessary  to  concede  the  annexation 
of  Scutari  to  Albania.  This  concession  was  made  in  order  to 
preserve  peace,  the  rupture  of  which  for  the  above  cause 
would  have  been  manifestly  absurd,  Scutari  being  a  purely 
Albanian  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  Archbishop.  This 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  reports  from  the  Russian  Vice- 
Consul  in  Scutari,  who  has  adduced  facts  to  show  that  the 
Montenegrins  play  an  essentially  military  role  and  have  proved 
incapable  of  assimilating  several  thousand  Catholic  and 
Musulman  Albanians  who  have  been  established  in  Monte- 
negro for  thirty-five  years. 

Consequently,  the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  the  Sanjak 
of  Scutari  would  only  weaken  Montenegro  considerably,  as  it 
would  swell  the  scanty  Montenegrin  population  with  an 
influx  of  100,000  men  foreigners,  to  them  in  religion,  blood 
and  language,  and  Montenegro  would  thus  be  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  becoming  a  Montenegrin  Albania.  Our 
representative  further  believes  that  the  union  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Roman  Catholics  with  Montenegro  might 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  strengthening  of  foreign  ties 
and  thus  render  easier  the  penetration  of  foreign  influences. 

King  Nicholas  broke  the  understanding  into  which  he 
had  entered  to  warn  Russia  in  the  event  of  war  and  to  obtain 
her  consent.  Nevertheless,  the  Tsar  magnanimously  came 
to  the  aid  of  Montenegro  by  supplementing  the  resources  of 
her  population.  When  the  question  of  Scutari  was  settled 
a  friendly  notification  was  sent  to  King  Nicholas,  and  he  was 
at  the  same  time  warned  of  the  grave  responsibility  which 
he  would  assume  if  he  continued  his  resistance.  He  was 
afterwards  advised  to  desist  from  all  recrimination  and  the 
pursuit  of  his  personal  aims,  which  would  condemn  his 
people  to  useless  massacre.  These  representations  to  King 
Nicholas  have  proved  to  be  without  effect.  It  has  become 
clear  that  he  bases  his  calculations  on  embroiling  Russia  and 
the  Great  Powers  in  a  European  war.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment could  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  taking  of  measures 
which  had  become  necessary  since  the  refusal  of  King 
Nicholas  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  Powers.  The 
Imperial  Government  cannot  abandon  the  hope  that  Monte- 
negro will  cease  her  obstinate  efforts,  and  will  consider  it 
sufficient  for  her  amour  propre  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
Europe,  supported  by  an  imposing  display  of  naval  force. 
In  this  case  Europe  will  be  able  to  find  means  of  alleviating  the 
lot  of  the  Montenegrin  people,  who  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  excessive  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  siege  of  Scutari. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  outspoken  statement  that  Russia  is  not 
likely  to  allow  King  Nicholas  to  profit  by  the  fall  of  Scutari,  and 
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it  is  equally  obvious  that  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  are 
determined  to  hold  to  the  decision  arrived  at  in  the  matter  of 
Albania.  In  fact  the  attitude  of  all  the  Powers  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  if  a  new  phase  in  the  situation  has  arrived  by  the 
success  of  the  Montenegrins  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  as 
far  as  the  future  of  Scutari  is  concerned  no  change  will  take  place 
in  the  views  laid  down  by  the  Powers  in  London  last  month. 
One  sympathises  with  the  annoyance  felt  in  Austria-Hungary. 
That  Power  has  done  everything  possible  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Near  East,  and  the  action  of  King  Nicholas  cannot 
fail  to  arouse  hostile  feelings  in  the  dual  monarchy,  but  we  may 
rest  assured  that  Austria-Hungary  will  not  allow  the  defiant 
attitude  of  Montenegro  to  interfere  with  the  policy  her  represen- 
tative has  accepted  and  in  some  parts  initiated.  That  there 
should  be  rejoicings  in  Russia  at  the  success  of  the  Montenegrins 
is  but  natural,  but  the  official  view  given  above  will  be  upheld 
and  King  Nicholas  will  not  be  allowed  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  the  course  of  action  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

The  position  of  Russia  as  a  Slav  power  was  ably  and  tersely  put 
on  the  occasion  already  referred  to.  It  may  be  opportune  to 
reproduce  the  text  of  the  statement : — 

The  Imperial  Government  cannot  lose  sight  of  its  formal 
responsibility  to  the  Russian  people,  a  responsibility  which 
involves  the  duty  that  not  a  drop  of  Russian  blood  shall  be 
shed  unless  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland  demand  it. 
Russia,  a  great  Slav  and  Orthodox  Power,  has  never  been 
sparing  of  help  and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  her  brothers,  but 
on  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  is  imposed  the  duty,  which  our 
Press  has  not  always  been  urgent  in  recalling  to  them,  of 
respecting  the  counsels  which  Russia  cannot  be  accused  of 
giving  to  excess,  and  of  remembering  that  if  we  are  proud  of 
their  successes  these  would  not  have  been  achieved  without 
Russia,  which  gave  them  life  and  which  continues  to  be 
necessary  to  them  in  their  joy,  as  in  their  grief,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  reconciliation  without  which  these 
peoples  cannot  acquire  power  or  vigour.  These  relations  of 
Russia  towards  the  Slav  peoples  exclude  any  idea  of  hostility 
towards  other  States  and  nations.  Racial  differences  do  not 
lead  inevitably  to  racial  antagonism.  It  is  difficult  to  admit 
that  the  cause  of  peace  would  gain  by  the  clash  of  arms. 
Conscious  of  her  right  and  of  her  strength,  Russia  has 
no  need  to  pass  from  uneasiness  to  threats  which  do  not 
express  the  strength  of  a  people. 

It  may  be  said  that  as  King  Nicholas  has  successfully  defied 
the  Powers  so  far  why  should  he  accept  their  ruling  in  the  hour 
of  his  triumph  ?  My  answer  to  that  is,  Montenegro  must  obey  the 
judgment  of  the  Powers,  and  I  go  beyond  that,  I  hold  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  country  to  see  that  obedience  is  rendered.  We  have 
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through  Sir  Edward  Grey  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  consulta- 
tions that  led  to  a  unanimous  agreement  being  arrived  at  regarding 
the  future  of  Albania,  and  part  of  that  agreement  is  that  Scutari 
shall  be  Albanian.  If  then  we  draw  back  now  we  stultify  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  other  Powers,  and  make  the  Concert  a 
thing  of  naught.  Moreover,  Austria-Hungary  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  Conference  on  the  understanding  that  the  decision  of  the 
Powers  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  Powers  must  stand  by 
Austria-Hungary.  If  the  Powers  as  a  whole  dislike  taking 
combined  action  by  employing  force  themselves  then  let  them 
hand  over  their  task  to  Austria-Hungary  or  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy,  and  authorise  the  one  or  both  countries  to  carry  out  the 
decision  of  the  Conference.  Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Germany  and  ourselves  have  worked  hand  in  hand  from 
the  commencement.  If,  then,  we  show  weakness  at  this  juncture, 
we  alienate  Germany's  ally,  and  consequently  prejudice  ourselves 
in  the  eyes  of  Germany.  We  know  that  Eussia  is  with  us,  and 
although  she  may  not  appreciate  the  coercing  of  Montenegro, 
neither  Eussia  nor  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  allow  the  views  of 
the  Concert  to  be  flouted  in  order  to  satisfy  the  passion  for 
conquest  that  apparently  animates  King  Nicholas  and  his  people. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
foreign  office  estimates  in  the  Eeichstag  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Herr  von  Jagow,  made  a  contribution  to  the  current  literature  on 
the  Near  East.  Eeplying  to  the  prospects  of  peace,  he  said:— 

I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  have  increased  during 
the  last  week.  The  answer  of  the  Powers  to  the  last  Note  of 
the  Balkan  States  has  been  delivered,  and  there  is  hope  that 
it  is  finding  a  pacific  reception.  The  Scutari  question  seems 
to  have  emerged  from  the  acute  stage.  Servia  has  announced 
that  she  is  withdrawing  her  troops.  Good  service  has  also 
been  done  by  the  declaration  of  the  Eussian  Government, 
which  proves  that  Eussia  is  determined  to  hold  fast  to  the 
London  decisions.  We  hope  that  the  recalcitrant  Montenegro 
will  also  in  the  end  bow  to  the  will  of  Europe.  With  regard 
to  the  St.  Petersburg  negotiations  concerning  the  Eumano- 
Bulgarian  question,  we  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  a  peaceful 
solution  for  both  parties.  Our  efforts  in  favour  of  Eumania 
have  been  made  primarily  upon  the  ground  of  our  long- 
standing relationship  of  friendship  to  Eumania,  and  secondly, 
because  Eumania  was  the  only  Balkan  State  which  carried 
out  the  wish  of  the  Powers  that  it  should  not  intervene. 
Under  the  wise  government  of  King  Charles,  Eumania  has 
always  been  an  element  of  peace  and  order. 

Continuing,  the  Foreign  Secretary  said,  the  Berlin  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  informs  us  in  an  able  summary  of  the  speech, 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  that  it  had  not  been  in 
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Germany's  power,  nor  had  it  been  Germany's  business,  to  impede 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Balkans.  "  The  Government  would 
see  that  in  the  ultimate  settlement  German  financial  and  com- 
mercial interests  were  protected  as  far  as  possible.  The  Balkan 
States  would  certainly  work  at  the  development  of  the  conquered 
territories  with  the  same  energy  and  determination  that  they  had 
shown  in  the  war,  and  they  might  reckon  on  Germany's  co- 
operation. Turkey  who,  though  conquered,  would  retire  with 
honour,  had  in  her  partly  undeveloped  Asiatic  territories  room  for 
her  recuperation.  The  German  Government  hoped  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  were  still  outstanding  to  be  able  to  play  her  part  in 
providing  that  Turkey's  task  should  not  be  made  more  difficult." 
This  in  effect,  by  substituting  Great  Britain  for  Germany,  is  our 
policy,  thus  showing  how  closely  the  two  nations  are  working 
together  in  endeavouring  with  the  other  Great  Powers  in  Europe 
to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

In  certain  quarters  much  was  made  of  the  Nancy  incident, 
but  if  the  object  in  view  was  to  set  both  nations  by  the  ears  it 
signally  failed.  At  first  there  was  a  tendency  in  Germany  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  incident  than  it  merited,  but  the  prompt 
action  of  the  French  Government  soon  removed  all  friction  and 
brought  the  matter  back  to  its  proper  plane.  Everything  was 
done  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  and 
the  courtesy  and  correctness  of  France  following  as  it  did  on 
what  happened  at  Luneville,  cannot  fail  to  have  made  a  good 
impression  in  Germany.  To  have  France  and  Germany  ruffled  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Powers  are  combining  to  bring  about 
peace  in  the  Near  East  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It  may 
be  that  the  military  programmes  both  in  Germany  and  in  France 
need  a  little  spurring,  and  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
episode  at  Nancy  to  help  on  Ijhat  spurring,  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ill-feeling  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it 
arose,  and  Germany  and  France  are  once  again  enjoying  their 
normal  relations. 

As  regards  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  holding  out  of  the 
olive  branch  on  both  sides  continues  without  interruption,  and  in 
many  instances  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  is  being  accepted 
with  alacrity.  Last  month  I  was  able  to  forestall  the  general 
news  agencies  and  to  announce  the  approaching  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  to  Berlin  as  the  guests  of  the  German  Emperor  and 
Empress.  The  more  the  news  permeates  the  more  the  visit  is 
discussed,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  international  politics,  for 
the  visit  is  strictly  a  personal  one,  just  as  the  occasion  is  a 
personal  occasion,  bu$  from  the  standpoint  of  the  friendship  that 
exists  between  the  two  nations.  A  wedding  in  any  family  is 
always  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  relations  of  the  contracting 
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parties.  In  the  present  case  this  interest  is  deepened  by  the 
close  relationship  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, a  fact  which  also  reminds  us  of  the  intimate  family 
connection  between  the  reigning  houses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

That  the  Germans  and  ourselves  are  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  is  too  often  forgotten.  The  royal  visit  to  Berlin  should 
emphasise  this  fact,  and  coming  as  it  does  at  so  opportune  a 
moment  can  scarcely  fail  to  quicken  the  better  feeling  that 
recent  events  have  stimulated  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  two 
peoples.  We  have  been  one  together  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  an  enduring  peace  in  the  Near  East :  we  have  been  one 
together  in  spreading  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  South  and  East 
Africa.  Much  of  our  domestic  legislation  is  modelled  on  German 
legislation  and  vice  versa.  Representatives  of  different  phases  of 
the  social  organisations  in  both  countries  are  constantly  exchanging 
friendly  visits  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both  nations.  Even 
now  an  important  body  of  freemasons  is  about  to  enjoy  the 
generous  hospitality  of  our  German  friends,  while  in  the  Home- 
land and  in  the  Dominions  oversea  Germans  and  British  pass  their 
time  together  in  free  and  friendly  intercourse.  Why  then  should 
there  be  political  suspicions  on  either  side  ?  It  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  naval  and  military  preparations  so  much  disliked 
by  the  Little  Englander  and  so  much  applauded  by  the  Pan- 
Germans  are  necessary  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be 
maintained,  while  the  oft-repeated  statement  officially  made  on 
both  sides  that  these  preparations  are  for  defence  and  not  for 
attack  is  at  last  becoming  understood.  If  harsh  things  have  been 
said,  they  are  now  forgotten,  and  the  proper  and  wise  policy  of 
this  country  and  Germany  is  not  to  brood  over  actions  that  were 
misunderstood  or  wrongs  that  never  existed,  but  to  join  hands  in 
the  common  cause  of  friendship  which  one  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  will  not  again  be  interrupted. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  observations  without  congratulating 
the  German  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James'  in  following 
the  example  set  by  successive  representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  this  country — that  of  mingling  in  our  social  life.  We  welcome 
Prince  Lichnowsky  at  our  functions,  commercial,  literary,  artistic, 
philanthropic  or  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  his  presence  on  these  occasions  will  cement  still  closer  the 
feelings  of  amity  and  friendship  that  have  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  nations. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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ASIATIC   IMMIGRATION  AND   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

AN  IMPERIAL   PROBLEM   OF  PRESSING   IMPORTANCE 

BY  DANVERS  OSBORN 

ALTHOUGH  for  the  last  decade  the  question  of  Asiatic 
Immigration  has  been  supreme  to  the  people  of  British  Columbia, 
few  persons  outside,  not  excluding  Eastern  Canadians,  appear 
to  realise  that  the  matter  is  one  which  threatens  to  affect  the 
material  welfare  of  that  portion  of  the  Dominion. 

The  demand  for  cheap  labour  began  when  the  first  trans- 
continental railway  was  being  built  across  Canada  with  Van- 
couver as  its  terminus.  To-day  the  Socialists  blame  the 
capitalists  for  initiating  Chinese  immigration,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  the  pioneer  days  there  was  no  other  alternative. 
The  services  of  white  labour  pari  passu  with  the  laying  down 
of  the  rails  were  many  laps  behind  the  progress  maintained  by 
the  corps  of  engineers  bent  on  overcoming  all  obstacles  until 
their  work  terminated  on  the  water  front  of  Burrard  Inlet. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  occasional  plaint  of  the  Unions  that  the 
employment  of  Asiatic  labour  in  industrial  enterprises  in  a 
white  man's  country  was  a  criminal  injustice  to  the  white 
worker,  was  a  doctrine  of  no  account.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that,  with  the  settlement  of  virgin  districts,  and  the  growing  up 
of  towns,  following  the  completion  of  the  railway,  many  enter- 
prises and  exploitation  ventures  would  have  been  paralysed 
at  the  outset  but  for"  the  aid  of  coolie  labour  ;  consequently 
the  Asiatic  bias  was  not  so  pronounced  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Then  "  pidgin  "  English  was  the  only  mixed  vernacular 
with  which  to  contend.  Now  the  Babel  of  tongues  is  polyglot. 

For  the  services  he  rendered  in  the  early  stages  of  our  develop- 
ment we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  John  Chinaman,  who  literally 
made  bricks  without  straw  at  an  extremely  low  daily  wage. 
To-day  the  labour  situation  is  altogether  different ;  men  of 
British  origin  are  standing  next  the  wall,  whilst  Asiatics  and  other 
foreigners,  drawn  from  the  lower  European  nations,  occupy 
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their  places  at  a  lower  wage — market  valuation.  This  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs  has  reached  a  breaking-off  point,  and  the 
ripples  in  labour  circles  are  touched  with  foam  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  average  white  man  to  compete  with  the  yellow 
importation,  an  inability  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  white 
man  does  not  practise  sobriety,  self-denial  and  economy,  day  in 
and  day  out  without  "let  up  ";  but  also  to  his  lack  of  initiative 
and  failure  to  strike  out  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Asiatic,  handicapped  by  lesser  early  advantages  and  meaner 
tutelage,  is  rising  by  irksome  thrift  and  personal  deprivation 
above  peon  rank. 

Impervious  to  discomforts,  the  Asiatic,  more  especially  "  our 
little  brown  brother,"  is  acquiring  a  strangle-hold,  by  concentra- 
tion, phalanx  and  gradually  unrestricted  entry,  on  every  industry 
under  the  sun  in  this  fair  Province.  He  menaces  our  industries 
and  threatens  to  depreciate  the  economic  valuation  of  labour  far 
below  the  least-computed  standard.  And  the  popular  verdict 
is  expressed  in  the  opinion  that  he  must  be  eliminated,  by  any 
process  possible,  but  mainly  and  peremptorily  by  a  strict  law  of 
Total  Exclusion.  In  short,  the  Asiatic  must  go. 

Owing  to  the  influx  from  the  Asiatic  countries,  the  labour 
situation  is  threatened  in  another  direction,  by  the  truculence  of 
the  unskilled  white  worker,  who  demands  a  higher  scale  of 
wages  and  certain  concessions,  whilst  the  Hindu  and  coolie, 
until  recently,  have  accepted  the  minimum  wage  and  inferior 
conditions  without  murmur  or  complaint.  Again,  the  Asiatics 
segregate  themselves  and  the  consensus  of  the  civilised  com- 
munity says  that  their  domestic  lives  are  dark  and  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  white  centres.  Even  the  Italians,  Lithuanians, 
Poles  and  other  races  labelled  "  Dago,"  whose  manner  of  living 
is  not  altogether  above  reproach,  are  swift  to  echo,  parrot-like, 
the  pretext  which  inspires  the  unskilled  white  "  pot  "  to  paint 
the  Asiatic  "  kettle  "  blacker  than  it  really  is. 

The  extreme  denunciation  of  the  Asiatics  that  calls  so  loudly 
in  British  Columbia  to-day  is  gradually  resolving  itself  into  a 
strong  anti-Japanese  feeling.  Our  leading  citizens  and  public 
men  have  voiced  themselves  and  the  many  pertinent  queries 
put  to  us  to  state  our  case  deserve  attention  and  explanation, 
in  order  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Eastern  Provinces  may 
realise  that  our  reasonable  protests  are  by  no  means  the  hasty 
ebullition  of  any  frantic  sentiment  worked  up  to  a  fury,  such  as 
characterised  events  and  coloured  history  in  the  Western  States 
of  America  in  the  days  of  the  buffalo  and  the  redskin.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact,  that  two 
decades  ago  it  was  only  the  white  day  labourer  who  had  to 
submit  to  Asiatic  competition.  The  Asiatic  worked  on  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  track  ;  he  used  the  pick  and  shovel 
in  the  Dunsmuir  collieries  ;  the  shingle  mills  and  canneries  were 
glad  to  employ  him  in  the  unskilled  labour  class.  The  under- 
dog section  of  the  white  population  raised  feeble  protests,  but 
little  heed  was  paid  to  these  outpourings,  because  commercial 
interests  remained  unaffected.  The  advent  of  the  Japanese 
in  large  numbers,  however,  gradually  altered  the  economic 
situation.  They  speedily  accustomed  themselves  to  our  con- 
ditions ;  they  hastened  to  acquire  a  hearing  knowledge  of  our 
language,  and  in  every  direction  prepared  themselves  to  measure 
their  abilities  in  the  future  with  the  best  of  our  own  people 
in  every  branch  of  trade.  In  a  word,  the  ugly  goad  which 
is  pricking  our  raw  to-day  is  the  conscious  fact  that  the 
Japanese  have  long  ago  abandoned  the  labour  stage,  and  are 
entering  into  competition  with  the  commercial  classes,  whom 
they  threaten  to  outstrip.  They  own  mines,  sawmills,  fishing- 
craft,  ranches  and  business  establishments,  and  render  every 
enterprise  which  they  undertake  a  profitable  venture. 

In  the  days  when  the  whites  of  the  labouring  class  pleaded 
for  an  investigation  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  toiled, 
their  petitions  to  the  higher  grades  of  society  for  a  commission 
of  inquiry  passed  unheeded.  The  fact  that  every  man  has  a 
vote  gained  for  them  a  few  political  crumbs  in  the  shape  of 
an  additional  increase  in  the  per  caput  tax,  but,  apart  from 
these  concessions  manipulated  by  the  political  heelers,  the  matter 
was  ignored  and  even  derided  by  the  commercial  classes.  The 
present  aggression  of  the  Japanese  extending  into  every  branch 
of  trade  and  industry,  has  widened  the  area  of  complaint.  And 
to-day  every  section  of  society  in  British  Columbia  is  united 
in  demanding  that  the  entry  of  Asiatics  be  prevented. 

The  superiority  of  the  Japanese,   in  veiled  language  and 
figurative  metaphor,  is  conceded  in  our  Press,  in  our   Parlia- 
mentary debates,  and  on  public  platforms.     We  are  afraid.     The 
small  cloud  which  at  one  time  only  affected  unskilled  labour, 
has  become  the  menace  foreshadowing  a  pall  of  darkness  threaten- 
ing   commercial    extinction ;      consequently,    the    antagonism 
directed  against  all  Asiatics  is  widely  manifest.     And  none  are 
more  rampant  in  their  denunciation  than  the  commercial  classes 
occupying    a   higher   pedestal   than    their   industrial    brothers. 
Impartially,   my  better   judgment   should  find   no  fault  with 
the  subjects  of  the   Mikado;   personally,  my  aversion  to  the 
Japanese  is  pronounced  within  me.     The  over- weening  politeness, 
the  cold  smile,  the  thin  veneer  covering  an  exact  deportment 
scarcely  concealing  the  contempt  with  which  the   man  from 
Japan  contemplates  the  average  Western  ;   all  these  arouse  my 
spleen.     Instinctively  British  Columbians  are  alarmed  for  the 
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future — a  fact  not  surprising  when  every  thinker  is  aware  that 
we  have  been  encompassed  and  have  even  gone  down  before  the 
resourceful  and  unsuspected  Liliputians. 

Great  Britain's  treaty  with  Japan  is  denounced  on  all  sides, 
for  it  is  felt  that  no  treaty  of  an  Eurasian  complexion  can  endure  ; 
the  blood  of  two  races  of  different  colour  cannot  intermingle. 
Similarly  it  would  be  a  national  crime  for  Anglo-Saxons  to  slay 
their  blood-brothers  in  order  to  uphold  the  articles  of  a  diplo- 
matic arrangement  which  never  did  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  continent  colonies  of  the  Empire.  The  recent  revision  of 
the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement,  deleting  the  article  obliging 
Great  Britain  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Japan  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  by  a  third  party,  except  in  the  case  where  Great  Britain 
may  not  have  entered  into  an  arbitration  with  such  party,  was 
well  received  and  favourably  commented  on  throughout  this 
Province. 

It  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  attend  the  last  banquet  given 
by  the  German  Club  of  the  City  of  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Kaiser's  birthday.  The  Premier  of  the  Province  (Sir  Richard 
McBride),  officers  of  both  services,  members  of  the  Press,  and 
prominent  citizens  were  numbered  amongst  the  guests,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  and  goodwill  prevailed.  Sir  Richard  in  a 
felicitous  speech  paid  tribute  to  the  excellent  worth  of  the  German 
citizens  in  British  Columbia,  and  said  that  the  Province  would 
gladly  absorb  all  the  citizens  of  Germany  that  the  Fatherland 
could  send  us.  He  declared,  amidst  loud  applause,  that  if  the 
British  people  could  only  assimilate  the  attributes  for  municipal 
government  possessed  by  the  Germans,  and  if  the  Germans  learnt 
to  adopt  our  methods  in  colonial  administration,  both  countries 
would  become  as  one  nation,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent 
them  working  hand  in  hand  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace  amongst  all  nations.  While 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Behnsen,  one  of  the  Provincial  Members 
of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Victoria,  and  himself  of  German 
origin,  "  Gentlemen,  I  tell  you  to-night  there  is  peace  for  ever 
between  the  two  nations,"  brought  forth  a  tumult  of  glad 
shouts.  In  one  of  the  Victoria  newspapers  the  day  after  the 
celebration  a  letter  appeared  signed  by  an  Englishman,  from 
which  I  take  leave  to  reproduce  the  following  extract  : 

It  is  Britain's  duty  to  establish  a  complete  rapprochement  with  the  manly 
German  people ;  and,  furthermore,  let  it  be  said  that  an  alliance  between 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  would  form  the  first  line  of 
white  defence  against  the  designers  of  the  impudent  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  it  exemplifies  the  true  sentiment 
prevailing  in  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  just  such  a  display  of 
sentiment  that  may  gradually  force  itself  upon  public  opinion 
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in  the  older  capitals  of  Europe,  and  compel  them  to  be  guided 
by  the  forceful  expressions  of  two  virile  peoples  living  together 
on  British  soil  in  the  bonds  of  even  citizenship  and  common 
brotherhood.  If  Britain  comes  to  the  day  when  some  of  her 
States  elect  to  be  independent,  it  will  follow  the  dire  announce- 
ment conveying  the  intelligence  that  two  nations  united  by  the 
ties  of  blood  and  sovereignty  have  decided  to  test  the  trivial 
merit  of  a  narrow  issue  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Any  such  final 
abandonment  of  compromise  would  fulfil  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  Japan  to  "  Keep  Europe  Divided,"  for  white  men  of 
every  nationality  the  world  over  are  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  people  long  for  "  the  day  "  of  a  huge  European 
embroglio  more  sincerely  and  selfishly  than  English  Jingoes 
attribute  the  desire  to  the  people  of  Germany. 

The  attitude  of  this  Province  is  one  of  independent  action  in 
being  permitted  to  restrict  altogether  the  entry  of  the  Asiatic. 
The  public  bore  with  equanimity  and  patience  the  circumlocution 
methods  that  went  on  for  several  years  between  the  Provincial 
Government  and  the  Dominion  authorities  at  Ottawa.  The 
feeling  here  is  one  of  profound  respect  for  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedures and  loyalty  to  the  Flag,  and  that  feeling  was  exasperated 
by  a  recent  statement  that  Canada  was  not  necessarily  involved 
if  the  Empire  were  at  war.  In  the  same  breath  the  oracle  of 
readjustment  as  to  our  position  in  the  case  of  war,  pleaded  virtuous 
inability  to  tamper  with  the  provisions  of  an  obnoxious  treaty, 
because  it  would  clash  with  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government 
who  framed  the  Anglo-Japanese  understanding.  Men  burlesqued 
the  idea  that  Canada  could  negative  a  real  danger  in  moments 
of  peril,  and  similarly  pleaded  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  as  an  excuse  for  being  unable  to  amend  those  passages 
in  the  protocol  which  oppress  the  welfare  of  a  Province  of  a 
self-governing  colony,  and  threaten  it  with  grievous  consequences 
in  the  future. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  Liberal  Administration  at  Ottawa 
able  speeches  on  behalf  of  British  Columbia,  opposing  the  entry 
of  Japanese  into  this  Province,  were  made  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  by  Mr.  William  Sloan,  representing  Comox-Atlin,  B.C., 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  the  Member  for  Nanaimo,  B.C.  There 
was  no  uncertain  sound  about  then-  utterances,  and  both  members 
were  quite  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  repression  enforced  by 
the  Government  they  supported.  Indeed,  if  the  Dominion 
authorities  had  acted  on  the  tenour  of  the  discourses  delivered 
by  the  two  representatives  from  British  Columbia,  such  action 
would  have  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  business 
men  and  of  the  proletariat  of  the  Province.  Unfortunately, 
the  auspicious  moment  was  lost ;  indecision  characterised  every 
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move  with  a  continuance  of  pourparlers,  which  only  served  to 
fan  the  embers  of  discontent  in  this  Province,  and  if  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Government  had  desired  to  entrap  their  rivals  they 
could  have  desired  no  better  rhyme  for  their  arguments  than  the 
tactless  and  blundering  course  adopted  by  their  political  adver- 
saries in  power. 

Mr.  Drury,  of  Victoria,  was  sent  to  Japan  as  the  Canadian 
plenipotentiary  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
in  scrutinising  the  list  of  departures  from  Japan.  The  position 
was  that  of  tally  clerks  to  certify  the  accuracy  of  the  returns 
compiled  and  submitted  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  As  far  as 
British  Columbia  was  concerned,  the  position  demanded  that 
an  enactment  of  total  exclusion  be  enforced,  a  Natal  Act  would 
not  have  met  the  situation,  and  in  speaking  on  the  subject  after 
his  return,  Mr.  Drury  reported  : — 

Such  an  Act  at  the  present  time  would  be  of  very  doubtful  utility  as  a  means 
of  keeping  out  the  Japanese ;  whilst  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  it  would  be  practically  useless  owing  to  the  present  educational 
system  of  the  Japanese.  I  visited  the  schools  in  Japan  and  found  that  English 
is  taught  in  all  the  middle  and  high  schools,  and  in  most  of  the  primary  schools 
as  well.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  educational  tests  provided  by  the 
Natal  Act  would  very  soon  prove  of  little  or  no  avail  in  checking  the  immigration 
of  the  labouring  class  into  Canada.  k_ 

The  Report  was  shelved  and  the  matter  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  authorities,  who  promised  to  keep  faith  and 
restrict  immigration  below  a  certain  quota.  The  Conservative 
Government  of  British  Columbia  continued  to  protest ;  the 
Dominion  authorities  to  hint  at  redress  and  speedy  amelioration. 
The  question  became  a  political  shuttle-cock  perpetually  in 
mid-air  between  Ottawa  and  Victoria  ;  public  opinion  gradually 
lost  interest  and  resigned  itself,  with  the  hope  that  some  small 
denouement  might  arise  to  bring  the  question  to  the  front,  or  the 
Ottawa  Government  be  defeated  at  the  polls,  in  which  event, 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Administrations  of  similar  political 
complexion  would  work  harmoniously  together  and  settle  a 
vexed  question  for  all  time. 

Since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Borden  to  power  Sir  Richard 
McBride  has  kept  faith  splendidly  with  the  Province.  Scarcely 
had  the  smoke  of  the  election  battle  cleared  away  than  addressing 
a  crowded  meeting  in  the  Victoria  Opera  House,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Trafalgar  Day  celebration  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy 
League,  he  took  a  first  opportunity  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
Asiatic  exclusion.  And  this  is  what  he  said  : 

It  is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Borden  will  be  found  to  realise  the  responsibility 
of  Canada  as  a  partner  in  the  Empire,  ^but  there  is  a  duty  outside  the  duty  of 
the  Government,  and  that  is  one  that  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  people  of  British 
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Columbia.  Here  on  this  coast  there  are  sawmills  and  canneries,  fishery  under- 
takings, and  other  industries,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  help  employed  is 
composed  of  Orientals. 

If  every  employer  of  labour  during  the  next  few  years  will  replace  these 
Orientals  with  white  working-men,rmen  of  the  British  race,  then  these  industries 
will  form  recruiting  grounds  from  which  the  new  Canadian  navy  can  be  manned. 
With  white  workers  employed,  these  can  be  depended  upon  to  fight  for  their 
country,  whereas  no  such  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Orientals.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  acknowledge  that  practically  the  entire  fisheries  of  British  Columbia 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  country,  and  who  owe  no 
allegiance  to  the  Union  Jack,  and  it  is  to  our  fishing  population  that  we  have 
to  look  when  we  have  a  full-fledged  navy  and  want  it  manned. 

Speaking  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  British  Columbia 
Fruit  Growers  last  January,  the  Premier  again  gave  evidence  of 
his  belief  in  preserving  the  Province  for  white  labour. 

With  respect  to  labour,  this  has  always  been  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
controversy.  For  my  part,  I  have  always  stood,  and  always  will  stand,  for  white 
labour  only  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  I  have  no  desire  to  indulge  in 
reflections  on  the  Asiatics.  Chinamen,  Japanese,  and  Hindus,  individually  or 
collectively,  have  the  same  right  to  a  place  on  the  globe  as  any  man  in  this 
room  or  in  this  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  always  been  my  strong 
conviction  that  India,  Japan,  and  China  were  the  countries  for  the  Hindus, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese,  not  this  fair  Dominion  of  ours. 

These  frank  utterances  have  appealed  to  the  country  at  large. 
At  the  recent  elections  for  the  Provincial  Legislature  not  a  single 
Liberal  was  returned,  the  sole  opposition  to  the  McBride 
Administration  consisting  of  two  Socialists  elected  by  small 
majorities.  In  a  lengthy  speech  delivered  before  the  Legislature, 
Sir  Richard  reviewed  the  whole  question  of  the  Asiatic  influx  into 
British  Columbia,  and  dealt  with  every  aspect  of  the  situation. 
He  reminded  his  audience  that,  when  this  Province  pleaded  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  Natal  Act  in  all  its  entirety,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
deprecated  such  means  of  restricting  Asiatic  labour  by  harsh 
enactment  as  not  conducive  to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Empire.  "  Well,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "  if  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  Empire  were  to  be  disturbed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Natal  Act  in  this  country,  how  is  it  that  in  the  face  of  Natal 
Act  legislation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  peace  and 
concord  of  the  Empire  still  hang  together  ?  "  So  telling  a 
reply  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  this  statement  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  whole  case 
for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  was  well  and  concisely 
stated. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  an  historical  address  on  British 
Columbia  and  its  relation  to  the  Confederation,  before  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Martin  Burrell,  Federal  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  representing  a  British'  Columbia  constituency, 
said  : 
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Oriental  immigration  is  not  only  a  great  question  with  us  in  British  Columbia, 
but  it  will  be  the  dominant  question  with  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  a  question  of 
ultimate  dominance  between  the  Far  East  and  the  West,  of  the  final  supremacy  of 
the  Yellow  race  or  the  White.  Remember  that  we  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  keeping 
watch  for  you  in  Eastern  Canada.  We  look  across  the  water  and  see  untold 
millions  absolutely  and  fundamentally  different  in  tradition  and  ideals  and  in 
social  structure,  and  therefore  we  must  ever  be  reluctant  to  open  the  door  to 
the  influx,  knowing  well  fusion  is  impossible,  and  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
assimilating  these  people  to  the  benefit  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  the  significant  and  promised  attitude  of  our  best  minds 
on  this  vital  question  that  has  helped  to  weld  the  people  of 
British  Columbia  into  one  political  party. 

The  protest  against  Asiatic  immigration  is  more  than  a 
wordy  warfare,  and  it  demands  no  explanation  to  say  that  the 
Chinaman  and  Hindu  as  dangerous,  and  competitive  factors, 
are  negligible  quantities  compared  with  the  designful  and 
audacious  incursions  of  the  Japanese  into  every  branch  of  trade 
and  industry  in  British  Columbia.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  Japanese 
against  whom  we  are  preparing  a  preliminary  defence  by  means 
of  total  exclusion,  for  it  is  the  Japanese  more  than  any  other 
people  who  have  made  us  realise  the  importance  of  conserving 
British  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of  a  purely  white  population. 

The  fishing  industry  and  a  Pacific  unit  of  the  Imperial- 
Canadian  navy  are  concomitant  one  with  the  other,  since  the 
manning  of  the  fleet  demands  a  supply  of  young  seamen  to 
maintain  it  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  under  present  conditions 
there  is  no  floating  nursery  in  British  Columbia  to  furnish  the 
material.  The  Japanese  have  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  shore- 
fishing,  and  are  commencing  to  forge  ahead  of  the  Americans 
who  have  hitherto  controlled  the  deep-sea  fishing.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  fisheries  offer  a  profitable  employment,  British 
Columbians  have  permitted  these  valuable  resources  to  be 
developed  entirely  by  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  The  town 
of  Steveston  is  practically  a  Japanese  fishing  centre,  and  Japanese 
fishing  shacks  *  dot  the  shores  of  our  coasts  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  white  fisherman  in  British  Columbia,  pursuing 
the  industry  as  a  daily  calling,  is  absent.  Sir  George  Doughty, 
M.P.,  who  visited  this  Province  a  short  time  ago,  was  astonished 
at  the  state  of  affairs  and  said  : — "  All  kinds  of  fish  abound  in 
British  Columbia's  waters,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  they  are 
almost  absolutely  neglected.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  these  fisheries 
in  the  condition  they  are.  Japanese  labour  seems  likely  to  dominate 
the  situation.  Colonies  of  white  fishermen  should  be  established 
on  the  coast,  which  should  not  only  carry  on  the  industry,  but 
control  it." 

Let  me  also  quote  Mr.  Clive  Phillips- Wolley,  champion  of 
*  Local  term  for  a  pioneer's  residence. 
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the  Navy  League  in  Canada,  on  the  menace  which  threatens  us 
in  Pacific  waters  : — 

That  which  should  have  been  a  small  nursery  for  British  sailors  has  become 
an  exercising  ground  for  Japanese  boatmen,  and  already  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  anyone  knows  our  coast  waters  as  well  as  our  Japanese  allies.  So  long  as  they 
are  "  allies,"  perhaps  that  does  not  matter,  but  alliances  are  not  for  ever.  "  The 
only  thoroughly  healthy  state  " — let  me  repeat  Bismarck's  maxim — "  is  a 
thoroughly  selfish  one  "  ;  and  if  you  glance  at  Mr.  Satori  Kato's  article  upon 
the  "  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  you  will  see  that  he  quite  realises  that  it  would 
be  a  blunder  to  expect  that  under  all  circumstances  "  the  allied  States  could 
for  ever  mutually  agree  "  ;  whilst  if  you  glance  at  some  recent  American 
publications,  or  intelligently  at  the  facts  around  you,  you  will  realise  that  the 
position  already  attained  by  the  Japanese  is  at  least  as  strong  as  it  is  safe  for 
it  to  be.  We  want  the  waters  of  British  Columbia  as  a  nursery  for  British  sailors  ; 
we  don't  want  them  to  be  turned  into  a  place  of  exercise  for  our  present  allies, 
who  may  possibly  become  our  foes  in  the  future. 

In  times  of  peace  the  strong  man  puts  his  house  in  order  and 
sees  to  all  the  fittings,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  people  of 
this  Province  to  establish  the  defences  of  their  coast  line  and 
not  to  remain  apathetic  regarding  militia  and  naval  matters. 
Hitherto  we  have  neglected  these  essentials,  but  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future  demand  that  we  should  take  upon  ourselves 
with  a  renewed  spirit  of  alertness  the  undertaking  of  patriotic 
duties  as  free  men,  and  not  wait  for  the  ominous  eleventh  hour 
with  the  taskmaster  in  sight. 

This  Province  harbours  some  15,000  Japanese,  the  pick  of 
fighting  men.  No  better  evidence  of  their  preparedness  for  strife 
in  emergency  need  be  mentioned  than  the  prompt  way  in  which 
they  armed  and  actively  protected  themselves  at  the  time  of 
the  race  riots  in  Vancouver.  Separate  compact  squads,  not 
lacking  military  formation,  sprang  into  resolute  being  at  a 
moment's  notice  ;  their  readiness  to  attack  and  pursue  was  only 
checked  by  the  intervention  of  the  Japanese  Consul,  and  if  the 
whole  truth  were  told,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Consul  was 
implored  to  intervene  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood.  The 
attack  on  the  Japanese  was  entirely  unprovoked  and  proved 
abortive,  since  the  latter  were  quite  able  to  look  after  themselves. 
We  are  to-day  in  British  Columbia  less  adequately  protected 
than  we  were  a  decade  ago.  The  naval  base  at  Esquimalt  has 
become  a  base  betrayal.  The  landing  of  12,000  trained  Japanese 
soldiers  on  our  shores  with  four  first-class  consort  cruisers  in  our 
near  waters  would  mean  the  capture  of  Vancouver  Island,  the 
occupation  of  Vancouver  City,  together  with  the  control  of  the 
trans-continental  railway. 

Japanese  section  men  patrol  the  railway  track  between 
Vancouver  City  and  the  Rockies  ;  brown  sentries  are  guarding 
dangerous  passes  and  high  trestles  ;  a  single  stick  of  dynamite 
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would  cut  us  off  from  Eastern  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country 
beyond.  In  this  Province  we  feel  that  the  Japanese  are  a  people 
of  expediency ;  possibly  a  race  of  ingrates.  We  remember  the 
famous  utterance  of  Count  Okuma  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict,  that  :  "  Japan  will  surely  dis- 
appoint the  people  of  India  if  she  waits  to  afford  protection  to 
the  millions  there  now  being  oppressed  by  Europe." 

It  would  require  almost  a  divine  assurance  to  convince  many 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Line  that  history  may  not  yet  be 
writ  largely  around  the  region  of  Magdalena  Bay.  Japan  covets 
that  magnificent  harbour,  but  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  insuper- 
able barrier  forbidding  alien  adhesion  to  any  portion  of  the 
American  Continents.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  will  tell  you  that 
Mexico  and  Japan  have  been  to  night-school,  and  are  prepared 
to  undertake  the  roles  agreed  upon ;  that  Mexico  fears  an 
American  invasion  under  pretext  of  settling  internal  disorders, 
and  that,  should  United  States  troops  cross  the  border,  Japan  is 
prepared  to  land  an  army  at  Magdalena  Bay  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  her  citizens  and  to  exploit  and  develop  forbidden 
territory.  Honolulu  is  practically  a  Japanese  base  from  which 
operations  could  be  conducted,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  annexation  Japan  officially  notified  the 
American  Government  that  she  would  neither  then  nor  at  any 
future  time  acquiesce  in  the  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  protest  on  the  part 
of  Japan  has  not  been  withdrawn ;  neither  has  Japan  forgotten. 

Sea  skippers  complain  of  summary  dismissal  from  the 
Japanese  steamship  companies,  in  several  instances  being 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  competing  in  their  own  waters 
for  secondary  and  even  inferior  billets,  which  are  denied  to 
them  because  the  Japanese  come  a  trifle  lower.  I  remember 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  Chairman  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company, 
telling  us  that  the  whole  of  the  Company's  intercolonial  trade 
between  Bombay  and  Japan  had  been  wiped  out  by  Japanese 
competition.  Sir  Thomas  stated  that  when  he  first  went  to 
Japan  in  connection  with  the  mail  service,  the  Japanese  had 
scarcely  seen  a  steam  vessel,  it  seemed  that  the  soul  of  the 
people  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries  and  had  suddenly 
awakened  to  what  he  termed  "  supernatural  activity."  The 
initial  reason  of  the  Japanese  marine  success  is  that  Japanese 
shipping  is  essentially  political,  being  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, regardless  of  returns.  The  shipping  trade  is  sustained  by 
subsidies,  and  special  grants  are  made  to  lines  competing  with 
foreigners. 

Maybe  we,  as"  a  seafaring  nation,   no   longer  possess   that 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  distinguishes  master 
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men  from  their  fellows,  and  that  abler  hands,  abetted  by  minds 
scientifically  trained,  are  aspiring  to  seize  the  trident.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  any  "  supernatural  activity  "  in  legitimate  trade 
rivalry  along  the  sea  routes  cannot,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
compare  in  importance  with  the  tragedy  of  the  established 
fact  within  British  Columbia  limits,  which  we  have  to  concede 
without  any  prospective  solution  for  its  betterment,  that  our 
valuable  sea  and  coast  carrying  trade  is  gradually  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  yellow  people. 

Naval  and  military  authorities  point  to  the  defenceless  state 
of  our  indented  coasts.  We  have  no  ships,  and  such  forts  as  we 
possess  are  almost  obsolete.  Strategic  conditions  have  changed ;  we 
must  strike  out  resolutely — East  and  West — from  the  Empire's 
centre.  "  Westward,  the  Course  of  Empire  "  is  a  modern  truism, 
and  its  lines  are  unguarded.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  future  cockpit 
of  the  universe,  an  alternative  route  to  India,  via  Canada  and  the 
Pacific,  is  regarded  as  an  immediate  and  imperative  safeguard 
by  British  Columbians.  Experts  point  proudly  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean route  with  its  fortified  intervals  and  replenishing  depots 
at  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Aden.  But  Britain's  tenure  in  Egypt, 
though  doubtless  conferring  great  benefits  on  that  country,  is 
fraught  with  danger  and  liable  to  collapse.  The  sinking  of  one 
iron  ship  (by  internal  explosion)  in  the  Suez  Canal  would  imperil 
communication  with  the  Far  East.  The  existing  submarine 
cable  route  to  India  has  been  deemed  insecure  and  ineffective 
in  case  of  war,  and  the  All-British  Imperial  cable  across  the 
Pacific  has  been  laid  as  a  strategic  alternative. 

Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  therefore,  are  united 
in  demanding  that  a  United  Empire  lose  no  time  in  fortifying 
the  Pacific  route  to  India  by  strengthening  all  the  links  in  the 
chain,  and  advocate  that  Esquimalt,  Fanning  Island  and  Suva 
(Fiji)  be  fortified  and  maintained  as  coal  depots  with  little  or  no 
delay.  That  valuable  Imperial  asset,  the  All-British  cable,  with 
its  intermediate  stations  and  staffs  of  highly-trained  officials, 
would  be  rendered  inoperative  in  the  event  of  an  enemy's 
successful  coup  de  main  in  the  Pacific  ;  whereas,  guaranteed 
immunity  from  hostile  interference,  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  modern  cable  either  fires  the  first  shot  or  upsets  the 
plans  of  the  plotters  against  the  Empire's  peace. 

British  Columbians  glory  in  the  traditions  of  the  Empire, 
but  we  hold  that  tradition  is  nothing  to  trade  on.  It  is,  in 
this  day  of  compromise  plus  compromise,  the  lame  excuse  of 
the  weaklings  dwelling  in  a  Fool's  Paradise.  We  hold,  not 
wishing  to  be  heard  above  all  others,  that  it  is  the  solemn, 
patriotic  duty  of  every  succeeding  generation  to  keep  tradition 
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up  to  the  mark,  rendering  it,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  a 
fitting  thing  upon  which  to  rely  in  the  hour  of  national  crisis. 
If  we  have,  as  a  far-flung  nation,  become  supine,  or  are 
without  saving  merits  of  our  own,  let  us  germanise  and  show 
the  world  that  we  are  aware  of  our  deficiencies,  tha't  we  have 
spent  too  many  decades  vapouring  about  past  glories  instead 
of  profiting  by  the  lessons  that  history  should  have  made  us 
learn  and  take  to  heart,  that  we  are  an  enlightened  people, 
yet  conscious  of  our  shortcomings  and  hastening  to  make  amends 
lest  a  day  of  wrath  descend  upon  us. 

Tradition  is  a  hoary  principle  with  the  British  people,  the 
doubtful  adage  of  every  generation,  certainly  of  the  present. 
Times  and  customs  change,  and  we  must  change  with  them, 
or — abide  the  consequences  in  the  final  day  of  our  undoing. 

DANVERS  OSBORN. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Though  it  has  reached  large  proportions  the  fishing  industry 
of  Ontario,  like  most  of  the  other  industries,  is  only  partially 
exploited.  The  continual  development  and  the  satisfactory 
results  obtained,  however,  have  caused  a  general  appreciation  of 
its  possibilities  and  increased  activity.  The  fisheries  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  smaller  waters  of  Ontario  extend  over  an  area  of 
74,356  square  miles,  and  employ  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
number  of  men.  Offering,  as  they  do,  sport  and  profit,  the  inner 
waterways  and  rivers  of  the  Province  deserve  attention.  There 
are  few  better  "fighting"  fish  than  the  black  bass  or  the 
maskinonge,  and  the  speckled  trout  demand  the  most  of  the 
angler's  art.  These  and  many  other  varieties  of  fish  are  found  in 
abundance  in  these  waters.  Of  comparatively  recent  growth  is  the 
caviare  industry.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Ontario  provides 
a  large  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  delicacy.  Prepared 
from  the  spawn  of  the  sturgeon,  caviare  is  exported  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  fish  is  so  numerous  as  to  have  given  its  name 
to  towns,  such  as  Sturgeon  Falls.  Sturgeon  of  over  200  Ibs. 
have  been  caught.  A  mature  sturgeon  will  give  as  much  as 
35  Ibs.  of  caviare,  the  market  price  being  eight  shillings  per  pound. 
This  industry,  it  will  be  seen,  is  highly  profitable,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  being  extensively  developed. 
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HIGH   PRICES   AND   LOW   WAGES 

BY  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY,   M.P. 

IN  his  amendment  to  the  address  from  the  throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Parliamentary  Session,  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden  referred  to  "  the  deplorable  insufficiency  of  wages,"  and 
pointed  out  that  there  were  large  masses  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
who  were  getting  no  share  in  the  trade  prosperity  which  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  then  enjoying.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  wages  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Capital  was  now  federated,  and  in  a  later  sentence  he  charged 
federated  Capital  with  forming  "rings  "  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  prices.  In  other  words,  he  affirmed  that 
to  the  federation  of  Capital  was  due,  or  largely  due,  the  two  facts 
we  all  deplore — that  while  on  the  one  hand  prices  are  high,  on 
the  other  hand  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  are  low.  The 
two,  in  fact,  stand  to  some  extent  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other. 

Listening  as  I  did  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Snowden's 
speech,  and  admiring  his  ability  and  the  earnestness  and  intensity 
of  conviction  he  imported  into  his  words,  it  struck  me  that  his 
arguments  were  lacking  in  two  important  particulars.  He  omitted 
to  tell  the  House  that,  so  far  as  Capital  in  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  federated,  that  federation  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
due  to  the  federation  of  the  workers,  and  a  natural  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists.  He  omitted  to  tell  us 
that  in  the  country  where  federation  is  at  high- water  mark  higher 
wages  are  paid  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  that, 
taking  the  great  industrial  nations  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  three,  federation  is  in 
a  more  backward  state  of  development  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  either  of  the  other  two  countries. 

There  was  yet  another  grave  omission  that  vitiated  Mr. 
Snowden's  argument.  The  party  with  which  he  is  connected 
is  apt  to  treat  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Capital  to  labour 
in  Great  Britain  as  a  local  problem.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
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Socialism  does  not  to  some  extent  bear  an  international  character, 
or  that  there  is  not  some  sort  of  cohesion  in  its  aims  and 
aspirations  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
Nor  would  the  nationalisation  of  an  Industrial  Monopoly  in  this 
country  necessarily  entail  any  very  serious  consequences.  But  to 
endeavour  to  nationalise  any  of  our  great  industries,  such  as  iron, 
steel,  or  cotton,  in  the  face  of  the  competition  to  which  they  are 
exposed  at  the  hands  of  federated  Capital  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Germany,  would  be  to  court  the  gravest  disaster.  I 
grant  that,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  State  control  of  an 
industry  carried  with  it  cheaper  methods  of  production  or  greater 
efficiency,  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  nationalisation. 
But  our  experiences  of  State  control  are  exactly  the  reverse,  and 
nationalisation,  except  as  a  world-problem,  would  simply  spell  ruin. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  formation  of  rings  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  to  be  looked  for  in  directions  that  have 
no  bearing  on  Mr.  Snowden's  argument.  On  the  contrary,  from 
his  point  of  view  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  The 
formation  of  large  corporations  and  the  enormous  scale  on  which 
those  industries  are  conducted  enable  the  directors  to  pay  their 
workmen  a  high  rate  of  wages.  The  rate  of  pay  in  America  for 
the  ordinary  worker  ranges  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  day,  and  the  rate 
for  the  skilled  worker  rises  till  it  reaches  something  like  30s.  in 
the  case  of  the  foreman.  There  are  many  additional  comforts 
also  provided  for  the  workmen.  How  in  the  face  of  this  can 
Mr.  Snowden  contend  that  it  is  to  the  fact  of  Capital  being 
federated  that  low  wages  are  due  ? 

These  enormous  trusts  may  be  doomed,  but  we  have  yet  to  see 
whether  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  successful  in  curtailing 
their  dominating  power.  If  he  fails  in  his  efforts  to  break  them 
up,  and  the  process  of  federation  in  Germany  continues  more  and 
more  all-embracing,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  only  salvation 
for  our  great  industries  in  this  country  will  lie  in  still  closer 
federation.  For  even  though  some  future  Unionist  Administra- 
tion may  break  through  the  trammels  of  free  imports  and  afford 
our  industries  some  protection  in  the  home  markets,  something 
more  than  this  is  necessary  if  these  industries  are  to  compete 
in  foreign  markets  as  well. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  of  low  wages  and  the  real 
thorn  in  the  flesh  that  is  troubling  us  and  keeping  down  the  level 
of  the  workmen's  earnings.  I  have  no  new  theory  to  present, 
and  were  it  new  it  would  probably  not  be  true.  But  I  think 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  question  and 
that  what  I  have  to  say  may  be  worth  consideration. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  level  of  wages  in  a 
country  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  wealth  of  that  country. 
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They  may  bear  relation  also  to  other  things,  such  as  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  carried  on  or  to  the  profits  of  a  particular 
industry.  But  if  these  are  averaged,  then  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  my  assertion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  true. 

Take  the  United  States  of  America  for  example.  Here  we 
find  great  wealth  and  high  wages.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should 
be  and  as  we  should  expect.  Or  take  our  biggest  commercial 
rival  in  Europe,  namely  Germany.  Here  we  find  growing  wealth 
and  rising  wages.  This  is  also  what  we  should  expect.  Then 
take  some  poor  country,  of  which  many  examples  will  readily 
occur,  and  here  we  shall  find  little  wealth  and  low  wages.  That 
again  is  natural.  But  when  we  turn  to  Great  Britain  we  are 
straightway  faced  with  the  anomaly  of  great  wealth  existing  side 
by  side  with  what,  in  face  of  the  prevailing  conditions,  can  only 
be  described  as  miserable  wages.  To  this  state  of  things  the 
exceptions  are  few  and  are  generally  to  be  found  in  trade 
monopolies  only. 

Naturally,  as  thinking  men,  we  set  ourselves  at  once  to  search 
for  the  reason  of  this  anomaly.  Something,  we  say  to  ourselves, 
must  be  rotten  in  the  condition  of  our  affairs  that  causes  so 
strange  a  diversion  from  an  axiom  of  otherwise  universal 
application.  If  Bacon's  dictum  be  true,  that  wealth  is  of  little 
value  to  a  community  unless,  like  muck,  it  be  well  spread,  then 
it  is  clear  that  our  wealth  is  not  playing  its  proper  part  in 
spreading  itself  through  the  whole  of  our  people.  Why  is  it  not 
being  diffused  in  accordance  with  Bacon's  dictum,  and  why  are 
our  wages  not  bounding  up  in  response  to  a  trade  that  is  booming 
and  prices  that  are  ever  increasing  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek ;  indeed  it  lies 
under  our  very  nose.  We  have  been  grossly  deceived  in  the  past 
by  mistaking  the  effect  of  facilities  of  transport  for  the  effect  of 
free-trade.  Everyone  who  is  not  blind  knows  that  now,  and  yet 
we  continue  in  the  same  old  groove.  We  are  taking,  and  have 
for  years  past  been  taking,  the  standard  of  wages  in  the  poorest 
countries  as  the  standard  of  wages  in  this  rich  country.  How 
can  satisfactory  wages  be  paid  in  an  industry  whose  prices  are 
brought  down  by  competition  to  the  level  of  those  obtained  for 
the  goods  produced  by  cheap  labour  ?  It  is  the  poor  country 
that  sets  the  price  the  moment  that  the  rich  country  receives  a 
larger  supply  than  it  can  readily  absorb,  and  it  thereby  determines 
the  level  of  wages  in  the  corresponding  industry.  By  an  inevitable 
law  the  price  immediately  falls,  and  falls  to  the  level  at  which 
the  poor  country  can  still  make  a  profit,  but  kills  the  industry  in 
the  rich  country,  unless  the  wages  are  practically  reduced  to  the 
same  level.  Here  we  have  in  a  nutshell  the  reason  for  our  low 
wages. 
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The  surviving  industry  that  has  been  hardest  hit  in  this 
unfortunate  encounter  is  agriculture.  But  many  thriving  indus- 
tries have  been  overwhelmed  and  crushed  out  of  existence,  and, 
so  soon  as  the  present  prodigious  boom  in  trade  has  passed  away, 
many  that  still  survive  will  have  to  face  a  different  and  scarcely 
less  severe  ordeal  at  the  hands  of  their  chief  rival. 

One  has  to  live  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  order  to 
realise,  not  only  the  vast  scale  on  which  her  industries  are  now 
working,  but  also  the  degree  to  which  machinery  has  displaced 
human  labour,  and  the  inventive  genius  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  machinery.  A  single  gigantic  undertaking  has  a 
great  advantage  over  a  number  of  smaller  independent  firms,  not 
only  in  the  decreased  cost  of  management,  but  in  the  ability  to 
work  to  a  given  standard.  Nor  need  the  combined  effect  of 
inventive  genius  and  standardisation  be  considered  in  relation 
to  such  gigantic  undertakings  as  the  Steel  Trust  in  America, 
whose  output  is  greater  than  the  whole  output  of  steel  in  the 
British  Isles.  We  may  exemplify  it,  for  instance,  by  taking  the 
business  of  the  Ford  Motor  Car,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  federated  capital,  but  which  is  rapidly  finding  its 
way  into  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Its  output  last  year  is  stated 
to  have  been  75,000  cars,  and  provision  has  been  made  this  year 
for  turning  out  150,000.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
cheap  car,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  standardisation,  and 
partly  by  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the 
engine.  A  block  of  steel  is  put  into  a  particular  piece  of 
machinery,  and  the  forty-five  bore-holes  are  pierced  at  the  same 
moment  by  its  action,  thus  saving  an  enormous  amount  of  labour. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  The  story  is  told  that 
one  of  the  weaving  looms  of  British  make  was  ordered  by  an 
American  firm.  Hitherto  we  have  prided  ourselves  on  being 
ahead  of  other  countries  in  this  class  of  machinery.  The 
machine  is  extremely  complicated,  but  the  firm  in  question 
declined  the  assistance  of  the  skilled  mechanic  who  in  Great 
Britain  is  always  required  to  be  sent  with  the  machine  in 
order  to  put  it  together.  Not  only  so,  but  the  firm  straight- 
way proceeded  to  improve  the  machine  in  certain  directions, 
and  it  now  has  admittedly  an  advantage  in  weaving  the  hose 
for  which  its  construction  is  intended;  and  I  may  add  that 
strangers  are  not  permitted  to  inspect  it.  There  is  danger, 
therefore,  that  in  this  class  of  goods  our  home  markets,  which 
we  have  hitherto  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  retaining  for  our 
own  use,  will  be  captured  by  the  American. 

As  a  third  illustration  showing  how  American  inventive  genius 
is  pushing  out  all  competitors,  take  the  case  of  the  stocking 
woven  with  silk  at  the  lower  part  and  with  cotton  at  the  upper. 
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In  this  class  of  goods  the  German  has  been  holding  the  field 
against  all  competitors.  Till  recently  it  was  found  impossible 
to  fashion  the  "  clock "  on  the  stocking  by  machinery,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  worked  by  hand.  But  American  shrewdness 
has  solved  the  difficulty,  and  the  whole  is  now  made  by  machinery, 
and  is  being  put  on  the  market  at  a  price  likely  to  drive  out  the 
German  altogether. 

To  such  a  pitch  has  this  inventive  genius  been  brought  that 
there  are  firms  in  America  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  invent 
machinery  according  to  requirement.  The  customer  has  only  to 
describe  the  article  he  is  making  and  the  firm  at  once  sets  to 
work  to  invent  machinery  to  enable  him  to'  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production. 

Let  me  take  one  more  example  of  a  danger  looming  in  front  of 
us,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  cotton  industry.  The  Americans 
are  now  erecting  their  own  cotton  mills,  which  will  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the  States,  thus 
threatening  the  great  trade  of  Lancashire.  Fortunately  our 
Government  is  awake  to  the  danger  to  our  home  industry,  and  it 
has  recently  met  the  petition  of  the  cotton  spinners  handsomely 
by  guaranteeing  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  to  encourage  cotton-growing 
in  the  Soudan.  But  even  so  we  are  still  faced  with  the  danger 
that  the  cotton  mills  of  America  will  be  supplied  with  more 
effective  machinery  than  our  own  mills,  and  that  the  American 
manufacturer  will  be  able  to  place  his  goods  on  the  market  at  a 
lower  price. 

The  present  boom  in  trade,  grateful  as  it  is,  has  had  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  leading  the  community  to  believe  that  all  is 
well  with  our  great  industries,  and  that  we  are  holding  our  own 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  any  false  sense  of  security.  Nor  must  we  be 
allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  boom,  all  is 
not  well  with  our  workers.  We  have  had  our  share  in  the  boom 
because  the  world's  demands  have  exceeded  the  world's  supplies, 
and  there  has,  in  consequence,  been  no  real  stress  of  competition. 
This  wave  of  prosperity  has  doubtless  been  mainly  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  development  of  vast  tracts  of  land  and  big  townships  in 
our  Dominions  and  elsewhere.  We  have  been  sending  out  to 
these  countries  accumulated  capital  in  large  quantities,  and  Labour 
has  not  been  slow  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Capital.  But  in  the 
nature  of  things  this  boom  will  gradually  die  down,  and  we  shall 
then  be  left  face  to  face  with  more  strenuous  competition  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  Germany  and  other  countries,  than 
we  have  hitherto  experienced.  If  our  wages  are  not  satisfactory 
now,  what  chance  is  there  of  their  being  more  satisfactory  then  ? 
Let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  high  prices.  The  scarcity 
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of  supplies  above-mentioned  has  been  the  main  factor  in  starting 
the  rise  in  prices.  Had  all  been  able  to  share  in  the  boom,  the 
pinch  of  these  would  not  have  been  felt.  But  unhappily  many 
large  industries,  and  many  small  ones  too,  are  outside  the  area  of 
prosperity.  The  hands  of  our  railway  directors,  for  instance, 
having  been  tied  by  a  foolish  system  of  fixed  rates,  there  was  no 
elasticity  possible  in  railway  management,  and  the  companies 
were  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  flowing  tide.  For 
different  reasons  agriculture  found  itself  in  the  same  unenviable 
position,  but  the  people  engaged  in  our  premier  industry  have  of 
late  years  received  so  many  rebuffs,  and  through  ignorance  and 
lack  of  cohesion  have  invariably  turned  both  their  cheeks  to  the 
smiter,  that  agriculture  may  be  left  out  of  account.  But  even 
the  workers  in  those  industries  which  were  revelling  in  the  luxury 
of  the  boom  we're  not  content.  Here  and  there  wages  were  raised, 
but  the  workers  claimed  to  be  no  better  off  in  view  of  the  rise  in 
prices,  and  strikes  broke  out  in  all  directions.  Socialists  and 
Syndicalists,  having  other  objects  in  view,  added  fuel  to  the 
flames  ;  but  whether  the  workers  benefited  directly  by  the  strikes, 
or  the  reverse,  the  indirect  result  was  to  send  up  prices  further. 
Higher  wages  necessitated  larger  profits,  and  these  could  only  be 
obtained  by  increased  charges. 

There  is  yet  a  further  cause  for  the  rise  in  prices,  as  everyone 
engaged  in  trade  knows.  That  mischievous  personage,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  been  on  the  warpath,  and  has 
been  effecting  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  social  reforms.  It 
would  be  better  if  this  cobbler  stuck  to  his  last  and  attended  to 
the  financial  equilibrium  of  the  country.  Very  curious  results 
have  followed  from  the  Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance, 
treading  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  an  increasingly  stringent 
liability  of  employers  in  cases  of  accident.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
asked  a  middleman  in  a  considerable  way  of  business  how  he  met 
this  increase  of  taxation,  and  he  replied,  "  I  have  done  what  other 
firms  are  doing,  and  added  five  per  cent,  to  my  charges."  Shortly 
after  this  I  was  attending  a  quasi-political  gathering  of  an  informal 
character,  and  this  question  being  raised,  a  speaker  said,  "  I  am 
connected  with  a  certain  business,  which  paid  no  dividend  for  the 
previous  three  years.  This  year  we  have  not  only  paid  six  per 
cent.,  but  have  paid  a  bonus  of  the  same  amount  for  each  of  the 
previous  three  years — twenty-four  per  cent  in  all.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  our  putting  up  prices."  In  many  businesses  the 
price  quoted  for  an  order  is  made  up  by  calculating  the  cost  of 
materials,  the  wages  and  the  establishment  charges  and  adding 
five  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  firm's 
profit.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  on  this  basis  any  rise  in  the 
establishment  charges  will  not  only  increase  the  cost  of  the  article, 
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but  the  firm's  profits  as  well.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  states- 
man say  on  a  public  platform,  "You  cannot  tax  people  into 
prosperity,"  but  in  view  of  the  above  instances  this  statement 
would  appear  to  need  qualification. 

There  are  several  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  direct 
attention,  and  I  will  shortly  state  what  seem  to  me  the  more 
important.  The  first  is  that  our  workers  are  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  wages  do  not  immediately  respond  to  an  increase  of 
profits.  From  the  necessities  of  the  case  they  are  bound  to  lag 
behind,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  steps  cannot  be  taken  to  anticipate 
and  remedy  what  may  be  an  injustice  and  is  always  a  grievance. 

The  second  is  that  taxation  imposed  upon  an  industry  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  prices.  A  wise  chancellor 
will  keep  his  hands  off  industries.  Granted  that  wages  are  raised, 
the  improvement  may  be  counteracted  by  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  1911  there  was  a  strike  in  the  London  Docks.  The 
Port  of  London  Authority  gave  way  and  increased  the  dockers' 
wages.  In  order  to  meet  this  increase,  five  per  cent,  was  added  to 
the  charge  for  freights,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  increase  in 
prices  thereby  occasioned  spelt  a  loss  of  two  per  cent,  to  the 
dockers  on  the  whole  transaction.  These  indiscriminating 
charges  must  not  be  confused  with  the  effect  of  a  tariff  system 
scientifically  treated. 

The  third  conclusion  is  that  low  wages  in  certain  industries 
may  be  traced  to  the  system  of  free  imports.  When  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  effected  Disraeli  asked  how  hostile  tariffs 
could  be  met  by  free  imports.  We  may  ask,  further,  how  wages 
can  be  raised  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  this  discredited  system. 
How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  succeed  in  inducing  men  to  return 
to  the  soil  so  long  as  the  prices  for  agricultural  produce  are  too  low 
to  enable  their  employers  to  pay  them  adequate  wages  ?  And  here 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  gleam  of  sunshine  fell  upon  agriculture 
this  year,  as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected.  We  experienced  a 
miserable  harvest,  but  the  corn  crops  made  unexpectedly  good 
prices.  The  war  in  the  East  of  Europe  occasioned  a  diminished 
supply  from  that  quarter,  and  while  there  were  bountiful  crops  in 
America,  ships  were  too  busy  with  more  remunerative  business  to 
transport  the  usual  supplies  to  Great  Britain.  Poor  malting 
barley  in  consequence  made  good  prices  in  this  country,  while 
beautiful  malting  barley  was  almost  being  given  away  to  the 
brewing  trade  in  Chicago.  That  was  a  stroke  of  luck  for  agri- 
culture, but  we  cannot  reckon  on  a  continuance  of  such  good 
fortune  another  year. 

The  fourth  and  last  conclusion  I  would  draw  is  that,  so  soon 
as  the  boom  in  trade  ceases,  we  shall  be  subjected  to  severer 
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competition  than  ever,  especially  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  Though,  in  consequence  of  that  boom,  Tariff  Eeform 
is  for  the  moment  at  a  discount,  increased  attention  is  likely  to  be 
paid  to  it  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  We  have,  at  any  rate, 
the  power  of  preserving  our  home  markets  for  our  own  people,  if 
we  choose  to  do  so,  and  we  may  also,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to 
turn  our  attention  to  Preference  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
British  Empire,  obtain  a  strong  position  in  the  markets  of  our 
Dominions  and  Dependencies  by  falling  into  line  with  the  rest  of 

the  Empire. 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  PRAIRIE  WOMEN 
BY  ADA  B.   TEETGEN 

The  little  hospital  at  Islay,  built  largely  in  the  interests  of 
prairie  maternity  work  in  one  of  the  newer  homesteading  districts 
of  Alberta,  was  informally  opened  in  June  last  year.  Since 
then  nearly  two  hundred  important  cases  have  been  nursed  in 
its  nine  beds  by  a  devoted  couple  of  nurses  under  a  no  less 
devoted  doctor.  The  hospital  is  affiliated  to  the  Victorian  Order 
of  Nurses  for  Canada,  and  is  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  in 
a  Province  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  success  or  failure  of  this  experiment  depends  the  solu- 
tion of  the  prairie  nursing  problem.  The  hospital  itself  has  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  the  struggle  is  a  severe  one.  It  was 
built  by  the  benefactions  of  British  and  Canadian  friends,  and 
an  English  lady  is  paying  the  salary  of  the  head  nurse  for  three 
years.  But  I  greatly  fear  if  it  cannot  attract  encouragement 
and  help  from  "  outside  "  one  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  ever 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  emigrant  and  settler  will  result  in 
failure.  Western  Canada  still  asks  of  the  mother  country  men 
and  women  to  populate  the  new  provinces  and  develop  their 
illimitable  resources.  But  that  these  pioneers,  who,  both  by 
their  going  and  their  coming  do  much  to  solve  the  economic  and 
sociological  problems  under  which  society  labours  at  home  and 
overseas,  stand  in  need  of  aid  to  find  their  footing  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  raise  a  very  large  sum  for  Church  work 
in  the  West.  So,  equally,  is  money  necessary  if  the  immigrants 
and  settlers  are  to  build  the  hospitals  where  the  mothers  of  the 
Western-born  generations  can  receive  the  care  that  is  so  necessary 
they  should  receive  at  the  time  of  childbirth.  The  Church  is 
struggling,  and  the  hospitals — few  and  very  far  between  (Islay 
Hospital  serves  a  district  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  square) — are 
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struggling.  If  a,  man  or  woman's  religion  is  a  real  thing  to  him 
or  her,  he  or  she  can  take  it  to  the  Pole.  But  if  a  man  or 
woman's  health  fails  in  the  strenuous  West — few  indeed  are  the 
agencies  to  assist  in  restoring  it ! 

Should  any  reader  of  this  Review  care  to  assist  the  Islay 
Hospital  or  to  inquire  further  into  the  work  it  is  doing,  and 
into  the  very  real  need  which  called  it  into  being,  the  writer  of 
these  lines  would  be  happy  to  acknowledge  donations  or  supply 
information.  She  is  the  overseas  Secretary  of  the  hospital. 

ADA  B.  TEETGEN. 

NORFOLK  HOUSE,  BIBCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 
KENT,  ENGLAND. 


SECONDARY    EDUCATION   AT    TRINIDAD 

Provision  is  made  for  the  higher  education  of  boys  in  the 
secondary  schools  known  as  the  Queen's  Royal  College  and  the 
affiliated  institutions  of  St.  Mary's.  College,  the  Naparima  College 
and  the  St.  Joseph  Convent  School.  Of  these  the  Queen's  Royal 
College  is  maintained  by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  £4,350. 
The  total  expenditure  for  1911-12  was  £6,269  and  £1,919  was 
received  in  students'  fees  during  the  year.  In  this  expenditure  is 
included  £1,800,  the  cost  of  scholarships  for  which  pupils  of 
affiliated  schools  are  eligible,  £283  cost  of  examination  of  all  the 
colleges,  £50  pay  of  drill  instructor  and  £156  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cadet  Corps  of  both  the  Queen's  Royal  and  St. 
Mary's  Colleges.  The  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  was  217  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  Exam- 
inations honours  were  gained  by  seven  pupils  of  the  Queen's 
Royal  College,  who  also  gained  two  out  of  the  three  scholarships. 
St.  Mary's  College  receives  a  grant  of  £1,500  from  Government 
funds,  which  is  dependent  on  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  pupils 
passing  the  requisite  examinations.  There  were  259  students  on 
the  roll  at  the  end  of  1911-12.  Five  students  of  the  College 
gained  honours  in  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
The  senior  scholarship  for  the  year  and  the  Jerningham  gold  and 
silver  medals  were  also  won  by  students  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
while  five  obtained  honours  in  the  junior  subjects.  Naparima 
College,  with  72  pupils  on  the  31st  March,  1912,  received  a  grant 
of  £350  from  Government  funds  on  the  same  conditions  as 
St.  Mary's  College.  The  St.  Joseph  Convent  School  was 
affiliated  to  the  Queen's  Royal  College  in  1911.  The  number  of 
boys  attending  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  1911-12  was  54 
and  of  girls  194,  and  the  government  grant  amounted  to  £450. 
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EMPIRE    DAY 

AN  ODE   TO  ENGLAND 

AEISE,  for  the  dawn  of  thy  glory  is  breaking, 
And  the  eyes  of  thy  children  turn  fondly  to  thee; 

Where'er  the  winds  blow  thy  proud  banners  are  shaking, 
To  pledge  the  true  faith  of  the  loyal  and  the  free. 

Afar,  where  the  sombre  pines  hang  from  the  mountains, 
And  the  lone  prairie  sweeps  in  green  waves  from  their  feet; 

Where  broad  rivers  flow  from  their  secret  ice  fountains, 
In  this  day  of  rejoicing  thy  children  shall  meet. 

On  African  veldt,  amid  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Where  feathery  palm  trees  their  warm  greetings  wave, 

To-day  shall  strange  voices,  with  trembling  emotion, 
Hail  the  flag  so  belov'd  by  the  true  and  the  brave. 

In  Orient  climes,  on  the  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
Where  the  emerald  rice-fields  bind  river  and  sea ; 

And  tea-gardens  girdle  the  flanks  of  the  ranges, 
Dark  millions  shall  swell  the  glad  homage  to  thee. 

Where  trees  of  the  South  sigh  sadly  and  quiver, 

And  mourn  the  wild  savage  who  'neath  them  once  strayed ; 

Where  fleecy  flocks  browse  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
In  whose  laughing  waters  the  lubras  once  played, 

There  also  thy  offspring  this  day  shall  acclaim  thee, 
Great  Mother  of  Nations,  thou  stand'st  not  alone, 

Oh,  shame  to  the  base  tongue  that  dares  to  defame  thee ; 
And  woe  to  the  tyrant  who  threatens  thy  throne. 

Yet  think  not,  supine,  thou  shalt  gather  the  roses, 
Of  peace,  and  prevail,  not  by  deed  but  by  word ; 

On  purpose  unyielding  thy  safety  reposes, 
And  Freedom  must  lean  on  the  trident  and  sword. 
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Guard  firmly  thy  treasures,  the  liberty  founded 
On  justice,  the  regions  thy  children  have  filled ; 

Yield  not  to  the  spoiler  thy  riches  unbounded, 

The  marts  thou  hast  won,  and  the  fields  thou  hast  tilled. 

Yet  tread  not  the  red  path  of  conquest,  nor  lavish 
Thy  blood  and  thy  gold  upon  victory's  shrine. 

The  blade  that  is  used  but  to  slay  and  to  ravish 
Must  break  in  the  hand  e'en  as  mighty  as  thine. 

But  when  o'er  fair  realms  the  thunder-clouds  mutter, 
And  the  clashing  of  arms  is  heard  from  afar, 

Be  thine  the  blest  task  to  quench  discord,  and  utter 
The  still  voice  of  peace  'mid  the  tempest  of  war. 

Arise,  for  the  trumpet  of  Destiny's  pealing, 

The  proud  march  of  nations  our  banners  must  lead. 

United  in  heart,  one  in  mind,  race  and  feeling, 
Be  duty  our  pole-star  and  Empire  our  meed ! 

F.  G. 


NATIONAL   PARKS   IN   CANADA 

The  announcement  that  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada 
is  shortly  to  expend  a  large  sum  on  improving  the  national  parks 
is  an  interesting  statement,  showing  as  it  does  that  the  Federal 
Authorities  realise  the  importance  of  preserving  intact  great 
areas  of  forest  and  lake  and  mountain  for  the  enjoyment,  in 
perpetuity,  of  the  larger  public.  The  total  area  of  national 
parks  in  Canada  is  upwards  of  11,000  square  miles,  and  includes 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  The  latest  of  these 
regions  so  set  aside  was  Jasper  Park,  to  which  the  Yellow 
Head  Pass  is  the  gateway,  containing  5,000  square  miles  of 
mountain  and  valley — more  than  one-tenth  the  size  of  England 
and  more  than  half  the  size  of  Belgium.  It  includes  Mount 
Kobson,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Canadian  Kockies.  Other 
well-known  national  parks  in  the  Dominion  are  the  Rocky 
j Mountains  Park  (at  Banff),  Yoho  Park,  Glacier  Park,  Elk  Island 
Park,  Buffalo  Park  (at  Wainwright),  and  Waterton  Lakes  Park. 
In  most  of  these  valuable  herds  of  big  game  are  preserved  from 
extinction  at  the  hand  of  the  hunter.  They  include  the  largest 
buffalo  herd — nearly  seven  hundred  in  number — left  on  the 
American  continent. 
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MIGRATION  WITHIN    THE    EMPIRE 

/.—DOMINION'S  ROYAL   COMMISSION   IN  AUSTRALIA 

THE  question  of  peopling  the  oversea  Dominions  with  a 
population,  British  born,  and  lessening  competition  in  the 
Homeland  are  problems  so  urgent  and  so  important  that  no 
excuse  need  be  offered  for  returning  once  more  to  a  subject  on 
which  much  has  been  written  in  these  pages.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Dominions  Eoyal  Commission  before 
leaving  for  Australia  took  the  evidence  of  various  emigration 
authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  evidence  was  subse- 
quently published  as  a  Parliamentary  paper.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British  Immigration  League  we 
are  able  to  give  our  readers  the  replies  of  that  organisation  to 
the  series  of  interrogatories  put  by  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — (1)  What  view  is  taken  in  the  Australian  States  as  to 
the  relative  suitability  of  country  and  town  migrants?  Do 
English  town  migrants  show  any  tendency  to  drift  back  to  the 
towns  after  first  starting  on  the  land?  And  is  any  proportion 
of  the  unemployed  population  in  the  cities  (if  there  is  such 
population)  derived  from  migrants  ? 

A. — Yes.  We  have  had  many  instances  of  new  arrivals, 
mostly  unassisted,  who  on  being  found  employment  inland  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  return  to  Sydney,  the  reasons  given 
being :  the  higher  rates  of  pay  and  shorter  hours  of  labour,  lack 
of  settled  plans  or  interest,  monotony  and  loneliness  of  the 
country  compared  with  their  surroundings  in  the  Old  Country. 

We  are  unable  to  state  what  proportion,  if  any,  of  city 
unemployed  consists  of  immigrants. 

Q. — (2)  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Australian  States  to  encourage 
further  female  migration  in  view  of  the  large  excess  of  females 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  corresponding  disproportion 
of  the  sexes  at  present  existing  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
Empire?  If  so,  what  classes  of  women  are  specially  wanted, 
and  is  there  any  opening  (and,  if  so,  what)  for  the  educated 
classes — particularly  school  teachers  ? 
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A . — The  women  mostly  required  are  those  prepared  to  engage 
in  domestic  service.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  married  women 
who  come  prepared  and  are  willing  to  engage  in  farm  or  country 
occupations.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  women  with  one  child 
each,  provided  the  women  can  cook  and  wash. 

Q. — (3)  Is  the  view  held  that  child  migration  is  of  advantage, 
and,  if  so,  what  opinion  is  held  as  to  the  age  at  which  migration 
should  commence?  What  arrangements  are  made  at  present 
for  "placing  out"  children  and  inspecting  them  when  placed 
out  ?  Or  if  this  system  is  not  in  force,  what  other  arrangements 
are  made  for  dealing  with  children?  What  improvements,  if 
any,  are  suggested  ? 

A. — We  have  had  no  experience  with  child  migration. 

If  allowed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  strictly  con- 
trolled by  Government  in  order  that  the  fullest  protection  may 
be  afforded  to  children  who  are  "placed  out." 

Q. — (4)  What  arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  migrants 
on  landing  (men,  women  and  children  ?)  (This  will  be  more  a 
matter  for  visual  evidence  as  the  system  has  been  described  in 
London.) 

Are  any  suggestions  forthcoming  as  to  improvements  in  the 
present  arrangements  as  to  finding  situations  for  migrants,  and 
as  to  keeping  in  touch  with  them  during  the  first  few  years? 
(Representations  have  been  made  that  such  arrangements  are 
at  present  inadequate). 

In  the  case  of  women,  can  suggestions  be  made  as  to  their 
better  protection  during  the  long  voyage  ? 

A. — The  British  Immigration  League  (N.S.W.  Branch), 
having  a  receiving  depot  or  home  of  its  own,  is  in  a  good  position 
to  receive  immigrants,  men,  women  and  children,  and  provide 
them  with  board  and  residence  for  a  few  days  while  waiting  for 
employment. 

The  League  keeps  in  touch  with  those  from  whom  it  collects 
the  money  advanced  for  passages,  which  is  repaid  by  instalments 
over  a  period  of  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  We  suggest 
that  in  the  case  of  single  women  immigrants,  parties  of  twelve 
and  over  should  not  be  sent  out  unless  placed  in  charge  of  a 
responsible  woman  who  will  act  as  matron. 

Q. — (5)  What  views  are  held  as  to  centralising  under  one  office 
the  arrangements  for  migration  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for 
co-operating  with  the  United  Kingdom  Labour  Exchanges  ? 

A. — We  are  of  opinion  that  to  centralise  under  one  office, 
which  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  special  department  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  arrangements  for  migration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  would  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Empire. 
Such  a  central  office  would  prevent  much  waste  of  public  money 

u  2 
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and  the  overlapping  of  work  done  by  the  numerous  emigration 
associations  and  societies  that  are  now  existing. 

Q. — (6)  What  arrangements  are  made  at  present  for  training 
migrants  for  the  land  ?  Is  the  opinion  held  that  such  training 
is  desirable  and  effective,  or  is  a  preliminary  training  in  the 
United  Kingdom  desired  ? 

A. — City  lads  from  oversea  can  in  New  South  Wales  be 
trained  for  the  land  at  the  Government  Agricultural  Training 
Farm  for  Lads  near  Windsor. 

Preliminary  training  or  testing  farms  in  the  Old  Country, 
such  for  instance  as  the  Hollesley  Bay  Farm,  are  very  valuable 
as  means  of  proving  the  adaptability  of  young  men  for  farm  work 
previous  to  their  final  selection. 

Q. — (7)  What  is  the  view  taken  as  to  the  grant  of  further 
financial  assistance  to  migration — 

(a)  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government. 

(b)  by  the  States  Governments. 

Is  it  thought  that  the  best  possible  return  is  received  from  the 
amount  already  expended  ? 

A. — (a)  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  whereby  the  Imperial  Government  would  advance  the 
whole  of  the  passage  money  required  to  selected  emigrants,  such 
a  course  would  be  beneficial  to  the  emigrants,  and  also  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Emigrants  so  helped  would 
be  permanently  relieved.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  eligible 
would-be  emigrants  that  unless  some  one  could  provide  them 
with  the  passage  money,  the  chances  would  be  that  they  would 
eventually  become  a  burden  to  the  rates. 

We  do  not  think  the  best  possible  return  is  received  from  the 
amount  already  expended. 

(b)  We  consider  it  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
Governments  to  assist  the  Imperial  Government  to  further  the 
emigration  of  all  who  can  be  readily  absorbed,  inasmuch  as  by  so 
doing  the  State  Governments  will  benefit  financially,  as  they  will 
receive  from  the  Federal  Government  25s.  per  head  per  annum, 
this  apart  from  the  fact  that  each  adult  immigrant  is  estimated  to 
be  of  not  less  value  than  £200,  also  they  frequently  bring  out 
money  in  cash. 

Q. — (8)  Have  any  representations  been  made  against  the 
agent  system  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  migrants  who  have 
come  out  on  their  recommendation  ?  If  so,  are  any  suggestions 
forthcoming  as  to  any  change  or  improvement  in  the  present 
system  ? 

A. — Numerous  complaints  have  been  make  to  us  by  unassisted 
immigrants  with  regard  to  sub-agents  for  shipping  companies.  We 
have  been  informed  that  in  certain  cases  sub-agents  had 
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represented  to  people  that  all  the  Australian  cities  are  calling 
aloud  for  newcomers  of  all  trades  and  occupations,  and  that  even 
if  they  had  no  money  left  after  the  payment  of  their  passages, 
newcomers  would  be  all  right,  as  they  would  be  met  immediately 
on  arrival  in  Australia  by  people  clamouring  to  engage  them,  and 
who  would  find  them  board  and  lodging  against  their  first  week's 
wages. 

We  suggest  that  all  sub-agents  should  be  licensed  and  held 
responsible  for  misrepresentation  of  any  kind. 

Q. — (9)  What  proportion  of  the  migrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  successful,  and  what  proportion  failures? 
Are  the  "  failures  "  chiefly  to  be  found  in  any  particular  classes  of 
migrants,  and,  if  so,  in  which?  Can  any  distinction  be  drawn 
between  those  sent  out  by  charitable  agencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  selected  by  agents  working  under  instructions 
from  the  State  Governments  ? 

A. — Very  few  of  the  selected  immigrants  received  by  the 
League  have  proved  failures.  The  few  who  have  come  under 
our  notice  as  failures  have  become  so  through  ill-health  or  from 
accident.  To  the  latter  portion  of  the  question,  we  think  not. 

Q. — (10)  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that  the 
State  Governments  should  arrange  to  recover  from  migrants  the 
amounts  advanced  by  charitable  societies  in  England  for  their 
passages,  etc.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  if  they  could 
receive  the  views  of  the  various  Governments  on  this  suggestion. 

A . — If  the  State  Governments  would  consent  to  undertake  the 
collection  of  money  advanced  for  passages  by  emigration  societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  of  opinion  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  money  would  be  recovered.  The  Governments  of  Australia 
are  in  a  far  better  position  to  trace  people  than  is  the  case  with  an 
honorary  association,  such  as  this.  Moreover,  the  commission 
allowed  to  the  League  for  the  money  it  recovers  does  not  cover 
the  cost  of  the  clerical  labour  entailed. 

Q.— (11)  How  do  Poor-Law  children  from  the  United 
Kingdom  get  on,  and  is  there  a  demand  for  a  further  supply  of 
them? 

A . — We  have  had  no  experience  of  how  Poor  Law  children 
from  the  United  Kingdom  get  on  in  Australia. 

As  to  the  demand  for  such  children,  as  we  are  at  present 
situated,  we  consider  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

Q. — (12)  How  far  are  the  existing  steamship  services  satis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  accommodation  for  migrants  ? 

A. — The  accommodation  of  the  existing  steamship  services  for 
emigrants,  taken  all  round,  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the 
present  high  rates  are  proving  a  formidable  obstacle  against 
emigration. 
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Note. — In  the  interests  of  Australian  immigration,  we  are  of 
opinion : 

(i)  That  before  any  immigration  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the 
name  can  be  attempted,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  land  settle- 
ments to  be  established  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  those  adopted 
by  Canada  and  other  countries ;  the  essential  features  being  in 
preparing  the  land  available  for  occupation. 

(ii)  That  a  portion  of  the  enormous  sum  of  money  annually 
expended  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  giving  temporary  relief  to 
people  would  give  better  results  if  applied  to  the  permanent  relief 
of  such  who  may  be  fit  to  emigrate  by  paying  the  whole  of  the 
passage  money  to  enable  them  to  reside  in  such  portions  of  the 
Empire  as  could  best  absorb  them. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  great  advantages  those  men  possess  who  have  had  a  naval 
or  a  military  training.  Such  men  are  more  sought  after  by 
employers  than  men  who  have  never  been  subject  to  discipline. 
Moreover,  they  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  handy  men,  quick 
to  learn,  self-reliant,  well-mannered,  and  ready  to  put  up  with 
small  inconveniences — the  inevitable  lot  of  all  people  who  find 
themselves  in  a  new  country. 


H— CHILD  EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA 

Each  year  ending  March  31,  Mr  Bogue  Smart,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  British  immigrant  children  and  of  Receiving  Homes 
in  Canada,  makes  his  report  to  the  superintendent  of  immigration 
at  Ottawa.  The  report  for  1912  has  just  reached  us,  and  from 
this  interesting  and  instructive  document  the  following  extracts 
are  taken. 

The  satisfactory  result  of  the  work  of  the  various  agencies 
during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated. 
The  type  of  the  British  juvenile  immigrant  has  been  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Canada's  requirements.  The  children 
were  almost  immediately  after  their  arrival  at  the  Receiving  and 
Distributing  Homes  despatched  to  foster-homes  and  to  situations 
arranged  for  the  most  part  in  advance  of  their  emigration.  These 
centres  of  reception  and  distribution  are  located  in  the  provinces 
of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba,  and  number 
eighteen  in  all.  The  various  provinces  receive,  according  to  the 
openings  offered,  a  fair  number  in  the  distribution  of  these 
youthful  settlers. 

The  lofty  aim  and  principles  of  the  founders  of  this  admirable 
movement  have  been  respected  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to 
report  that  the  children  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  desirably 
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placed  and  in  homes  and  situations  wherein  they  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  develop  habits  of  industry  and  become  good,  useful 
citizens  of  the  Dominion.  The  average  age  of  the  children  on 
their  arrival  in  Canada  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years. 

The  children  visited  during  the  year  have  been  found  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  sound  health  and  good  physique,  and  these  most 
satisfactory  conditions  are  no  doubt  the  outcome  largely  of  the 
care  and  regard  paid  by  the  authorities  to  the  hygienic  surroundings 
of  the  children  in  the  preparatory  homes  and  schools  in  the  old 
country.  In  many  if  not  all  of  these  splendidly  equipped  insti- 
tutions the  children  are  subjected  to  regular  monthly  medical 
examinations.  On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  the  old  land  I 
happened  to  be  at  one  of  the  large  poor  law  schools  when  the 
physician  was  putting  the  children  through  the  test,  and  found 
that  the  examination  was  both  systematic  and  thorough.  Later 
in  the  course  of  my  inspection  of  the  children  I  remarked  to  the 
Assistant  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  who  accompanied 
me,  on  the  apparent  splendid  condition  of  the  children's  teeth, 
which  I  consequently  learned  was  the  result  of  the  importance 
attached  to  health  conditions  in  both  the  State  and  voluntary 
schools.  In  addition  to  these  preventive  measures  there  is  another 
which  I  might  term  constructive,  and  which  is  included  under 
the  general  term  of  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises.  Apart 
from  the  good  food  and  fresh  air  which  the  children  receive, 
there  is  probably  no  other  single  factor  regarded  by  the  authorities 
so  important  in  building  up  both  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  the  children  as  these  physical  exercises. 

In  nearly  every  home  and  training  school  in  Great  Britain 
visited  during  the  past  summer  I  was  immensely  impressed  by 
the  esprit  de  corps  among  the  children  and  their  superiors.  It 
was  evident  that  the  object  sought  by  teachers  and  officials  was  to 
impart  to  the  children  the  foundation  of  a  sound  moral  education, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  "  institutionalism," 
which  one  sometimes  dislikes,  not  alone  in  the  juvenile  but  fre- 
quently in  the  adult  immigrant,  i.e.,  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  initiative,  a  lack  which  so  often  hampers  a  young 
person  in  pushing  his  way  in  the  world.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  when  one  remembers  the  vast  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  necessarily  large  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  training  homes  and  schools. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  a 
well-known  barrister  of  Liverpool,  and  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  juvenile  sociology,  he  stated  in  effect  that  in  large  schools  the 
children  have  had  so  much  done  for  them  that  they  do  not  at  first 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  work  in  order  to  earn  their  daily  bread, 
but  in  a  short  time,  when  the  situation  has  been  made  clear  to 
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them,  they  turn  out  much  better  than  do  the  boys  from  their  own 
homes,  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  discipline  and  training  of 
the  school. 

It  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  work  and  one  of  general  recog- 
nition by  State  and  private  organisations  that  individual  attention 
is  what  counts  most  in  the  work  of  character  building.  The 
Scattered  and  Village  Homes  and  Boarding  Out  System  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  most  successful,  in  that  they  have  provided 
Canada's  prospective  young  citizens  with  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  pre-emigration  training. 

A  number  of  "  one-time  "  British  juvenile  immigrants  after 
completing  their  apprenticeship  in  eastern  Canada  have  joined  the 
rush  to  the  far  western  provinces,  where  they  have  taken  up 
Government  land,  and  become  successful  farmers.  Many  of  the 
boys  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  also  go  to  western 
Canada  as  harvesters  and  take  advantage  of  the  midsummer 
excursions.  Pleased  with  the  conditions  and  prospects  they 
remain  in  the  West.  Others  have  acquired  land  in  the  older 
provinces  in  their  own  right  or  become  "  tenant  farmers,"  and  in 
the  main  are  prosperous  and  contented. 

The  general  increase  of  wages  to  deserving  boys  referred  to  in 
the  reports  of  my  assistant  must  prove  encouraging  to  their  well- 
wishers,  not  only  in  the  homeland  but  also  in  Canada. 

The  Eeverend  Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  National  Children's  Home 
and  Orphanage  of  London,  corroborates  my  experience  in  a  recent 
article  where  he  says  : — "  In  Canada  the  quick-witted,  energetic, 
active  boy  to  whom  farming  might  appear  monotonous,  rapidly 
accepts  his  new  conditions  and  settles  down  as  if  he  had  been  born 
'  a  child  of  the  soil.' '  The  Government  of  Canada  has  received 
from  many  sources  similar  gratifying  reports  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  juvenile  immigrant.  Of  1,744  children 
inspected  and  reported  upon  during  the  past  year  1,536  were  found 
to  be  making  very  good  progress  and  giving  entire  satisfaction  to 
their  employers,  and  179  were  considered  good  or  fair.  Only  29 
of  this  large  total  were  pronounced  unsatisfactory. 

There  has  been  a  constant  call  for  the  services  of  these  children, 
and  almost  exclusively  from  farmers,  although  many  good 
openings  in  our  towns  and  cities  have  been  filled  by  girls,  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  house  and  nurse-maids.  The 
absence  of  this  annual  source  of  supply  would  be  felt  acutely  by 
the  farming  community.  The  services  of  these  young  immigrants 
on  our  farms  have  become  in  fact  indispensable.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  farm  work  which  a  boy  can  do  quite  as  well  as  a  man. 
The  following  table  sets  forth  in  a  striking  manner  the  disparity 
between  "  supply  and  demand,"  and  must  be  accepted  as  collateral 
proof  of  the  acceptability  of  the  services  of  our  junior  immigrants. 
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It  should  be  observed  en  passant  that  a  large  number  of  applicants 
for  children  were  persons  who  for  years  have  been  regular  clients 
of  the  various  agencies. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBEB  OF  CHILDBEN  EMIGRATED  BY  THE  PBINCIPAL 
AGENCIES  DUBING  THE  YEAR. 


Society  or  Agency. 


Children 

Emigrated. 


Applications 

received 
for  Children. 


f971 

23,060 

220 

1,096 

99 

450 

103 

712 

68 

697 

181 

1,230 

38 

298 

184 

1,746 

399 

633 

73 

115 

52 

453 

171 

400 

24 

125 

11 

25 

27) 

47  }a 

21} 

2,669 

31,040 

Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  Toronto  and  Peterborough,  Ontario 
and  Winnipeg,  Man.  ....... 

Miss  Macpherson,  Stratford 

Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Fegan,  Toronto 

Reverend  Dr.  A.  E.  Gregory,  Hamilton       .... 

Reverend  Robert  Wallace,  Marchmont,  Belleville 

Fairknowe  Home  (Mr.  Quarrier's),  Brockville 

The  Misses  Smyly,  Hespeler       ...... 

Mrs.  Birt,  Knowlton ........ 

The  Catholic  Emigration  Association ..... 

Church  of  England  Waifs'  and  Strays'  Society,  Sher- 
broke,  P.Q 

Church  of  England  Waifs'  and  Strays'  Society,  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  Ont.  ........ 

Mr.  Middlemore,  Halifax,  N.S 

Salvation  Army,  Emigration  Agency  ..... 

Mrs.  Wallis,  Toronto.         ....... 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  London,  England. 

Self  Help  Emigration  Society 

East  End  Emigration  Fund 


t  297  arrived  March  31, 1912,  disembarked  April  1,  1912.    a  Not  reported. 

The  British  juvenile  immigrant  is  like  other  boys,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  in  disposition,  and  it  depends  largely  on  how  he  is 
treated  whether  or  not  he  will  do  well.  With  reference  to  the 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  old  country  boy  in  Canada  the 
reports  speak  well  for  their  early  training,  for  out  of  a  total  of 
1,744  the  number  found  to  be  very  good  was  1,557  ;  good  or  fair 
158,  and  unsatisfactory  29. 

The  children  visited,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  were 
found  (1)  well  housed,  (2)  properly  clad,  and  (3)  reasonably 
remunerated  for  their  labour.  An  equally  gratifying  result  of  the 
year's  inspection  is  that  such  a  small  number  were  described  as 
"  undesirable."  It  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  a 
juvenile  immigrant  in  the  "  arms  of  the  law."  The  generally 
satisfactory  outcome  of  work,  I  may  repeat,  may  be  credited  to 
the  following  factors  : — (a)  probationary  pre-emigration  training, 
(6)  careful  selection,  and  (c)  the  maintaining  in  this  country  of  a 
continuous  supervision  by  those  who  must  be  responsible  for  the 
children  until  they  reach,  at  least,  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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Hf.— CENTRAL  EMIGRATION  BOARD 

The  Central  Emigration  Board  is  a  national  organisation 
founded  by  its  Chairman,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P.,  in 
1906  for  the  following  objects  :— 

(i)  To  encourage  and  promote  the  emigration  of  desirable 
and  suitable  persons  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British 
Dominions  Oversea;  (ii)  to  co-ordinate  emigration  work; 
(iii)  to  press  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  Board  of  Emigration  directly  responsible  to  some 
department  of  the  State ;  (iv)  to  bring  about  a  true  Imperial 
scheme  of  emigration  and  immigration — affecting  adults  and 
children  alike — conducted  and  financed  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  Governments  of  the  British 
Dominions  Oversea. 

The  Board  in  the  main  is  an  administrative  and  advisory 
body,  but  in  special  circumstances,  and  when  funds  permit, 
advances  by  way  of  loan  are  made.  It  is  undenominational  in 
character,  and  engaged  solely  in  the  work  of  emigration. 

Its  machinery  is  available  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 
During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  the  Board  has  done  much 
useful  work,  both  in  respect  to  direct  emigration  and  in  advising 
would-be  emigrants,  as  well  as  in  awakening  public  opinion  to  the 
urgency  of  centralising  emigration  and  immigration  effort.  The 
tendency  on  this  side  is  to  regard  emigration  only  in  the  light  it 
affects  this  country,  and  the  tendency  oversea  is  to  regard  immi- 
gration too  much  in  the  light  it  affects  the  Dominions.  This  is 
altogether  wrong.  Emigration  and  immigration  are  not  two 
problems  but  one  problem,  and  that  an  Imperial  problem.  More- 
over, a  problem  which  can  alone  be  solved  by  united  action  and 
Government  intervention.  The  Central  Emigration  Board  have 
emigrated  some  1,500  persons;  the  percentage  of  failures  being 
almost  infinitesimal,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  care 
taken  in  the  matter  of  selection. 

From  the  last  annual  report,  which  is  just  published,  we 
find  that  during  the  financial  year  high-water  mark  was  reached 
in  the  figures  of  the  Board's  emigrants.  Passing  on  to  methods 
we  learn  that  as  each  application  is  dealt  with  separately  the 
amount  of  work  involved  is  considerable,  especially  as  in  all 
cases,  except  those  submitted  by  affiliated  societies,  which  do 
their  own  selection,  inquiries  are  made  into  the  antecedents  of 
the  applicants,  and  their  physical  fitness  proved  before  the  cases 
are  passed  and  tickets  issued.  In  making  their  selection  the 
Board  are  guided  not  alone  by  suitability,  as  shown  by  previous 
occupation,  references  and  medical  certificate ;  temperament  and 
general  qualities  are  also  taken  into  account. 
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The  Board  recognise  it  is  useless  sending  out  a  man  to  follow 
a  life  often  more  strenuous  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  country, 
unless,  added  to  good  character  and  ability  as  a  worker,  he 
possesses  the  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  life,  particularly 
in  the  Dominions,  such  as  pluck,  initiative,  adaptability,  and 
perseverance.  As  a  result  of  the  care  taken  in  selection  the 
Board  have  a  very  small  percentage  of  "misfits";  in  fact, 
scarcely  one  emigrant  in  a  hundred  fails  to  do  well.  In  the  text 
of  the  Eeport  are  printed  some  letters  received  during  the  year 
from  emigrants  who  have  gone  out  under  the  Board's  auspices. 
These  communications  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  the 
conditions  governing  labour  and  general  home  life  awaiting  the 
newcomer  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  demand  for  labour  in  Canada  during  1912  was  greater 
than  ever.  It  covered  not  only  farm  hands,  but  workers  in  nearly 
all  the  skilled  trades,  while  the  Board  found  no  difficulty  in 
placing  unskilled  labourers,  provided,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
they  were  willing  to  accept  the  first  work  offered.  Of  the  604 
persons  emigrated  during  the  year,  Canada  received  406,  and  of 
these  187  settled  in  Ontario — the  Board's  centre  of  distribution. 
The  tendency  is  still  to  move  west,  where  wages  are  higher  and 
land  more  easily  procurable.  But  as  the  standard  of  comfort  in 
Ontario  is  better,  and  the  conditions  of  work  are  less  exacting, 
particularly  in  agricultural  employment,  the  Board  advise  the 
average  emigrant  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  a  year  in 
Ontario  before  proceeding  westwards.  Ontario  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  a  cheaper  point  to  reach  than  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

The  Board  have  not  seen  their  way  to  re-open  the  Canadian 
loan  fund,  as  the  Dominion  Government  regulations  affecting 
assisted  emigration  remain  unamended.  These  regulations  pro- 
hibit the  entry  of  any  person  whose  passage  expenses  have  been 
defrayed  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  funds  provided  either  by  a  public 
body  or  any  charitable  organisation  unless  the  emigrant  is 
proceeding  to  assured  employment  on  the  land  or  to  near  relatives 
who  undertake  to  look  after  him  on  arrival  and  provide  for  him 
until  he  obtains  work. 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  dictate,  the  Board  would  like 
to  point  out  that  these  restrictions  often  defeat  the  object  in  view, 
and  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa  that  public  bodies  and  societies  of  recognised 
standing  in  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  send  into  Canada 
any  honest,  respectable  and  able-bodied  man,  no  matter  from 
what  source  the  money  to  defray  his  emigration  expenses  is 
derived,  provided  that  the  body  or  society  in  question  undertake 
to  provide  the  emigrant  with  work  on  arrival  or  that  the  emigrant 
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himself  has  friends  who  will  receive  and  maintain  him  until  he 
finds  employment. 

A  strange  anomaly  in  the  working  of  the  Canadian  restrictions 
is  that  while  entry  is  often  refused  to  a  person  whose  case  has 
been  sifted  and  approved  by  a  society  in  the  Homeland  accustomed 
to  the  work  of  selection,  a  person  whose  passage  has  been  paid, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  an  individual,  and  not  by  a  society,  is  allowed 
to  enter  Canada  without  let  or  hindrance.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  persons  who  would  make  suitable  and  desirable  settlers  are 
debarred  from  proceeding  to  the  Dominion  and  adding  their 
quota  of  effort  to  the  further  development  of  that  favoured  portion 
of  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  men,  often  unsuitable  and 
undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  immigrants,  are  assisted  to 
migrate  to  Canada  by  the  ready  contributions  of  friends  or 
relatives,  whose  generosity  is  often  prompted  by  a  desire  to  see 
the  last  of  their  troublesome  belongings. 

The  number  of  persons  sent  to  Australia  by  the  Board  was  196, 
or  32  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  represents  a  much 
smaller  increase  than  in  the  case  of  Canada,  and  is  due  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  securing  shipping  accommodation,  but  mainly  to 
the  action  of  certain  Australian  State  Governments  in  suspending 
assisted  passages  for  agricultural  workers.  In  1911  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Board's  emigrants  secured  these  assisted  passages, 
but  this  year,  although  an  equal  number  of  applications  were 
received,  persons  and  families  selected  were  unable  to  take  up 
their  passages  owing  to  inability  to  pay  the  ordinary  third-class 
minimum  rate. 

The  demand  for  farm  workers  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
tinues ;  there  are  also  openings  for  skilled  workers,  especially  in 
the  building  trade,  and  for  young  men,  even  without  agricultural 
experience,  willing  to  work  on  farms  for  small  wages  at  the  start. 
Provided  the  farmer  takes  an  interest  in  his  pupil,  this  is  a  better 
way  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm  work  than  serving 
an  apprenticeship  on  a  State  training  farm,  where  during  the 
period  of  training  the  pupil  receives  no  wages.  This  conclusion 
must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  applicable  to  children. 

If  we  except  the  Federal  Laws  governing  entry  into  the 
Commonwealth,  Australian  immigration  is  practically  controlled 
by  the  State  Governments  ;  the  land  is  also  in  possession  of  the 
same  authorities.  Consequently  the  immigration  policy  of  one 
State  sometimes  conflicts  with  that  of  another,  even  to  over- 
lapping. If  the  Board  might  venture  an  opinion,  it  is  this :  that 
all  Australian  immigration  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  and  that  some  working  agreement 
be  entered  into  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State 
Governments.  What  is  really  wanted  in  Australia  is  a  Federal 
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policy  of  immigration  and  land  settlement.  Were  it  possible  to 
introduce  some  change  of  this  kind  the  Board  feel  sure  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  Imperial  migration. 

The  Board  have  only  sent  two  persons  to  New  Zealand. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  keen  competition  of  Australia.  From 
time  to  time  the  Australian  State  Governments  offer  cheaper 
passages  to  agriculturists  and  in  other  respects  similar  advantages 
to  those  offered  by  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  Austra- 
lian local  voluntary  Immigration  Agencies  are  better  organised 
than  is  the  case  at  present  in  New  Zealand,  with  the  result  that 
the  Board  find  it  easier  to  secure  for  emigrants,  other  than 
agriculturists,  employment  in  the  Commonwealth  than  in  the 
neighbouring  Dominion.  The  Board  would  much  like  to  see 
passages  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  placed  on  the  same 
financial  footing. 

South  Africa  as  a  whole  does  not  present  many  inducements 
to  the  ordinary  emigrant,  but  to  persons  with  a  capital  of  £1,000 
or  more  the  British  South  Africa  Co.  offer  facilities  for  settlement 
on  the  land  in  Rhodesia.  The  Board  have  turned  the  attention 
of  inquirers  in  that  direction. 

Prior  to  1911  the  Board  emigrated  from  time  to  time  a  number 
of  ex-Service  men,  and,  by  arrangement  with  the  War  Office, 
leaflets  setting  out  the  ways  in  which  the  Board  could  help 
emigrants  were  distributed  at  the  various  military  centres  to 
pensioners  and  reservists  applying  for  permission  to  emigrate. 
The  Board  found  their  services  greatly  appreciated,  and  were  able 
to  render  considerable  assistance  to  the  men  by  securing  reduced 
passages  and  introducing  them  to  work  on  arrival  in  the 
Dominions  Oversea. 

Since  then  a  new  organisation — the  Naval  and  Military 
Emigration  League — has  been  formed,  with  the  special  and  sole 
object  of  emigrating  ex-Service  men.  To  avoid  confusion  and 
prevent  overlapping,  a  working  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  Board  and  the  League,  which  provides  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  Board  handing  over  the  military  side  of  their 
work  to  the  new  organisation,  all  shipping  arrangements  for  the 
emigrants  shall  be  made  through  the  Board.  This  plan  has 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  both  societies 
a  considerable  number  of  ex-Service  men  have  been  sent  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  where  the  League  have 
introduced  them  to  employment. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Board  have  depended  greatly  upon  their 
Honorary  Correspondents  to  introduce  likely  applicants  for 
emigration.  This  plan  has  worked  well,  but  last  year  a  proposal 
was  put  forward  in  the  Annual  Report  to  form  the  Honorary 
Correspondents  and  Members  of  the  Settlers'  Information  League 
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into  County  Committees,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  Board's 
work,  and  to  assist  in  furthering  the  policy  of  co-ordination. 
Difficulties,  however,  arose  preventing  the  proposals  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  The  Board  feel  strongly  that  some  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  start  committees  in  as  many  counties  as 
possible,  and  suggest  that  these  committees,  when  formed,  should 
proceed  on  the  following  lines  set  out  below. 

Constitution. 

1.  Each  Committee  to  consist  of  at  least  six  persons,  ladies  and  (gentlemen, 
representative  of  all  parts  of  the  County,  and  to  have  power  to  form  sub- 
committees. 

2.  The   Committee  to   act  in   conjunction  with  the  Central  Emigration 
Board,  and  to  meet  together  once  a  year  at  a  date  and  place  to  be  hereafter 
arranged. 

3.  The  Committee  and  sub -committees  to  meet  as  often  as  possible  in  order 
to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  extending  the  scope  of  their 
work. 

4.  The  Committee  and  sub -committees  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  County 
as  a  whole  through  the  medium  of  Honorary  Correspondents. 

5.  The  Committee  to  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  and,  if  possible, 
to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  County  Town. 

Objects. 

1.  To  advise  intending  emigrants  as  to  the  country  best  suited  to  their 
requirements,  cost  of  passage  and 'possibilities  of  work  and  rates  of  wages.    For 
these  purposes  information  will  be  supplied  by  the  Board,  who  will  undertake 
all  passage  arrangements,  give  introductions  to  reliable  persons  on  the  other 
side,  and  assist  generally  in  procuring  suitable  employment. 

2.  To  supervise  the  filling  in  of  record  forms,  reference  forms,  and  medical 
certificates,  and  when  these  are  complete  to  select  for  emigration  such  of  the 
applicants  as  appear  suitable  and  desirable,  passing  on  their  papers  to  the 
Board  for  final  approval. 

3.  To  raise  a  County  Fund  to  be  used  towards  defraying,  where  necessary, 
the  emigration  expenses  of  persons  residing  in  the  county.     The  money  to  be 
advanced  by  way  of  a  loan,  and  repayment  to  be  secured  by  an  agreement  with 
the  Committee  signed  by  the  emigrant,  and  by  a  guarantee  signed  by  one  or 
more  persons  of  standing.     The  fund  to  be  available  for  incidental  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Committee. 

4.  To  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  clubs,  institutions,  and  other 
organisations  in  the  county. 

5.  To  organise  garden  parties,  drawing-room  and  public  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  work  of  the  Board  and  its  Committees.    For  these 
gatherings  a  local  speaker  should  be  selected,  but  if  necessary  a  special  speaker 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Board.* 


*  Since  the  Report  was  in  print,  the  Central  Emigration  Board,  the  British 
Women's  Emigration  Association,  the  South  African  Colonisation  Society,  and 
the  Child  Emigration  Society  have  formed  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
emigration  work  in  the  counties  by  means  of  local  committees.  A  very  representative 
meeting  was  held  at  the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Emigration  Board,  when  a  small  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  matters 
of  procedure. 
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In  establishing  these  committees  the  Board  in  no  sense  desire 
to  create  a  propaganda,  but  rather  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  in  emigration  work. 

The  Settlers'  Information  League  continues  to  do  useful  work 
by  focussing  the  attention  of  intending  emigrants  on  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Board  to  persons  going  out  under  their 
auspices.  But  if  the  League  is  to  carry  on  the  volume  of  work 
its  founders  intended,  it  must  increase  its  membership.  At 
present  the  only  counties  represented  are : — Cambridge,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Herts,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  Leicester, 
Oxford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Yorks,  and  London.  The  membership 
fee  is  only  5s.  per  annum,  and  it  is  hoped  readers  of  this  Review 
who  have  not  yet  joined  the  League  will  do  so  at  once,  and  by 
their  co-operation  assist  the  Board  in  their  work  of  peopling  the 
Dominions  Oversea  with  a  population  British  born. 

In  present  circumstances,  owing  mainly  to  want  of  direction, 
a  considerable  number  of  British  emigrants  find  their  way  to 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  thereby  a  large 
contingent  of  British  force  is  lost  to  the  Empire.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  the  Board  has  in  view  is  to  stem  this  current  of 
emigration,  and  to  direct  it  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  That  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been  with- 
out result  is  seen  from  the  statement  made  by  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  gave  evidence  before  the  Dominions 
Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  of  Migration  within  the  Empire, 
and  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  an  Imperial  policy  of  emi- 
gration and  immigration  affecting  adults  and  children  alike,  con- 
ducted and  financed  by  the  Home  Government  in  conjunction 
with  the  Governments  of  the  British  Dominions  Oversea.  He 
further  suggested  that  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  should 
be  replaced  by  a  Board  of  Emigration  possessing  executive  and 
administrative  powers  and  responsible  directly  to  some  depart- 
ment of  the  State,  preferably  the  Colonial  Office  ;  that  voluntary 
effort  should  be  co-ordinated  and  controlled  by  the  proposed 
Board  of  Emigration ;  that  overlapping  in  all  its  phases  be 
abolished ;  that  Labour  Exchanges  in  this  country  be  linked 
up  with  similar  Exchanges  in  the  Dominions ;  that  State-aid  by 
way  of  Exchequer  grants  be  given  and  rate-aid  and  State-aid  be 
made  a  common-fund ;  and  that  the  granting  of  subsidies  to 
shipping  be  considered. 

He  also  laid  special  stress  on  the  need  of  a  more  systematic 
and  better  organised  system  of  emigration  for  State  children. 
To  this  end  he  proposed  that  all  State  children  should  be 
emigrated  under  Government  auspices,  instead  of  as  now  through 
philanthropic  societies,  the  Home  Government  and  Governments 
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Oversea  acting  in  concert  in  the  matter.  The  selection  of 
children,  he  thought,  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Oversea  Representatives.  Dealing  with  the  emigrating  age, 
long  a  subject  of  controversy  with  emigrationists,  Sir  Clement 
was  unable  to  approve  of  keeping  State  children  here  until  they 
reached  fourteen  years  of  age,  neither  did  he  agree  with  the 
policy  followed  by  some  societies  of  sending  children  to  farmers 
immediately  after  their  arrival  in  a  new  country,  although  he 
readily  admitted  that  this  policy  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  at  Ottawa.  His  view  was  that  it  would  be  better, 
especially  when  dealing  with  younger  children,  to  send  them 
to  Home-farms,  and  he  outlined  in  some  detail  the  kind  of 
Home-farm  he  would  like  to  see  established  on  the  other  side. 
In  his  opinion,  all  children,  whether  sent  to  Canada  or  Australia, 
should  remain  for  a  certain  period  in  one  of  these  special  Home- 
farms.  For  in  that  way  only  could  the  children  be  properly 
trained  and  brought  to  understand  in  a  practical  manner  the 
Colonial  methods  of  farming  and  various  other  matters  connected 
with  the  daily  routine  of  rural  life  oversea. 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  (President), 
Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P.  (Chairman)  and  Sir  William 
Chance,  Bart.  (Treasurer). 


ONTARIO'S   SUGAR   ORCHARDS 

An  industry  that  is  fast  growing  into  prominence  in  Ontario  is 
the  production  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Sugar-making  comes 
in  the  time  of  the  year  when  other  farm  work  is  not  pressing. 
The  maple  tree  requires  practically  no  care,  consequently  the  cost 
of  production  is  slight,  and  the  profits  relatively  large.  The  first 
operation  in  the  sugar  bush  is  tapping.  This  commences  about 
the  middle  of  March,  or  a  little  later.  Into  the  tree  is  bored  a 
hole  about  one  inch  deep,  which  releases  the  sap.  This  flows 
into  a  pail  which  is  hung  on  the  tree,  and  is  quickly  boiled, 
evaporated  and  strained.  In  Ontario  the  old-fashioned  methods 
have  given  place  to  up-to-date  methods,  and  modern  machinery 
has  made  the  maple  syrup  industry  very  remunerative.  Indeed, 
one  Ontario  farmer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  maple  is  the  best 
paying  investment  on  the  farm,  as  it  takes  care  of  itself  the  year 
round,  and  there  is  no  prepared  ground  or  sowing.  The  farmer 
simply  steps  in  and  takes  the  sweets  produced  by  nature. 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON    COLONIAL  LIFE 

Toronto's  Progress. 

In  his  address  as  President  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  that  organisation,  Mr.  Somers  gave  some 
statistics  of  the  progress  of  the  city.  The  population  is  rapidly 
nearing  half  a  million.  The  building  permits  for  1912  amounted 
to  $27,401,761,  or  $3,000,000  in  excess  of  1911  (about  two-thirds 
the  actual  expenditure) .  The  buildings  comprised  86  factories,  66 
warehouses,  383  stores  and  5,675  dwellings.  The  postal  returns 
show  a  gross  revenue  collected  at  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
$2,217,704.91,  as  against  $1,963,065  in  1911.  The  bank  clearings 
amount  to  $2,160,229,476,  an  increase  of  $307,831,871  over  1911. 
Toronto  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  cities  of  Canada  as  a  banking 
centre,  nine  of  the  25  chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion  having 
their  head  offices  in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  authorised  capital 
of  $72,000,000.  In  addition  there  are  five  trust  companies,  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  about  $5,000,000,  three  of  which  practically 
conduct  a  banking  business. 

Openings  on  the  Land  in  Quebec. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Premier  of  Quebec,  who  has  been  spending 
some  time  in  Europe  and  is  now  in  London  for  a  few  days  before 
returning  to  Canada,  expressed  to  a  newspaper  representative 
surprise  at  the  want  of,  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  average 
Briton  concerning  the  nearest  part  of  our  great  Dominion. 
"People  do  not  realise,"  he  said,  "that  Quebec  is  a  very  near 
neighbour  of  this  country,  and  with  the  present  excellent 
travelling  facilities  the  journey  is  neither  long  nor  tedious.  There 
are  endless  opportunities  for  those  who  find  that  they  cannot  make 
a  living  out  of  the  land  here,  and  to  all  agricultural  labourers  and 
mechanics  I  declare  most  emphatically  that  they  will  do  well  to 
come  and  settle  with  us.  I  can  guarantee  annual,  not  monthly, 
work  for  all  the  farm  labourers  who  come  to  us.  They  will  begin 
with  an  average  wage  of  £5  a  month  and  living,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  couple  of  years  they  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  province,  be  acquainted  with  methods  of 
farming,  and  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  land  of  their  own." 
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A  Farmer's  Capital. 

"  We  believe  very  strongly  in  the  mixed  farm,"  he  continued, 
"  and  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  induce  all  farmers  to  take  up 
every  branch  of  agriculture.  In  Quebec,  with  our  extensive  river 
and  train  services,  there  are  ready  markets  for  all  dairy  produce, 
while  market  gardening,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities,  is 
becoming  a  great  industry.  To  the  man  with  a  little  capital  I 
would  say,  '  Don't  come  out  and  buy  the  first  vacant  plot  of  land 
offered  you.  Go  out  and  work  on  a  farm  for  a  year.  In  that 
way  you  will  find  the  type  of  land  which  will  suit  you  best,  and 
know  how  to  lay  out  your  money  to  the  best  advantage.'  'A 
young  farmer  coming  to  us  with J £150  or  £200  in  his  pocket,'  he 
said,  '  with  the  will  to  work  and  the  wit  to  use  his  money  wisely, 
should  be  able  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  show  a  balance  of  £1,000 
at  the  bank,  and  be  the  possessor  of  a  prosperous  homestead  with 
at  least  100  acres  of  land.  Quebec  encourages  settlers  by  offering 
farm  land  at  from  2s.  6d.  per  acre  for  100-acre  farms,  allowing 
80  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  to  remain  for  five  years.  Every 
settler  must  cultivate  fifteen  acres  and  build  himself  a  suitable 
house,  with  barn  and  stable,  before  having  the  title-deeds  handed 
over  to  him,  but  these  are  the  only  stipulations  made. 

Mining  in  Rhodesia. 

The  mining  industry  in  Ehodesia  has  never  previously  been 
in  so  sound  a  condition,  nor  have  its  prospects  ever  been  more 
hopeful.  Record  outputs  are  shown  by  the  gold  mining  and  other 
principal  departments  of  the  industry,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
realise  that  these  returns,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  small  in 
comparison  with  the  results  that  will  be  secured  when  crushing 
begins  at  the  Shamva,  Cam  and  Motor,  Eileen  Alannah,  Falcon, 
Planet  Arcturus,  and  other  gold  mines  for  which  the  equipment 
has  already  been  ordered.  The  considerable  advance  in  production 
that  will  then  take  place  should  not  only  bring  to  the  British 
South  Africa  company  a  largely  increased  income  by  way  of 
royalty,  but  direct  fresh  attention  to  Rhodesian  mining  enter- 
prise and  stimulate  Rhodesian  business  in  all  directions.  An 
encouraging  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  extent  of 
development  work.  A  reliable  estimate  prepared  by  the  Ehodesia 
Chamber  of  Mines  gives  the  amount  of  developed  payable  ore  now 
in  sight  at  the  larger  mines  alone  as  6,280,000  tons  containing 
gold  to  the  value  of  £13,000,000. 

Railways. 

The  railways  of  Rhodesia  offer  convincing  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  change  which  has  taken  place  in  surrounding  con- 
ditions. A  few  years  ago  centres  of  activity  were  few  and  far 
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between,  and  the  intervening  sections  traversed  country  which 
largely  gave  the  impression  to  the  eye  of  unoccupied  veldt.  The 
traffic  offering  at  wayside  stations  was  inconsiderable,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  system  was  almost  entirely  derived  from  goods  and 
passengers  carried  to  and  from  the  sea.  To-day,  these  conditions 
have  completely  altered.  At  every  few  miles  evidence  of  trade  and 
activity  is  to  be  seen,  and  demands  for  new  stations,  sidings  and 
other  facilities  are  being  constantly  made. 

Land.  1 

The  continuous  rise  in  land  values,  both  in  Southern  and 
Northern  Khodesia,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
present  situation.  The  average  price  at  which  land  was  sold  in 
Southern  Ehodesia  during  the  second  half  of  the  Company's  last 
financial  year  represented  an  advance  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  on 
the  average  for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  of  fifty-three  per 
cent,  on  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1910.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  land  lies  upon  the  confines 
of  the  settled  area,  where  prices  much  lower  than  those  prevailing 
in  the  central  districts  have  been  realised.  The  total  area  of  the 
unalienated  land,  excluding  native  reserves,  in  districts  free  from 
tsetse  fly,  is  upward  of  100,000,000  acres,  and  of  this  area  upwards 
of  48,000,000  acres  are  situated  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Pedigree  Cattle. 

The  new  Bucknall  liner  Kafue  which  recently  left  London 
for  Cape  Town,  carried  a  shipment  of  pure  bred  cattle  for  Southern 
Bhodesia.  The  shipment  comprises  six  pedigree  South  Devon 
Bulls,  two  pedigree  Shorthorn  Bulls,  ten  pedigree  South  Devon 
heifers,  and  seventeen  non-pedigree  South  Devons,  specially 
selected  by  Mr.  John  Wood  of  Totnes,  Devonshire,  to  the  order 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  T.  Bolitho  of  Penzance.  Mr.  Bolitho  is  the  owner 
of  an  estate  in  Southern  Ehodesia,  for  which  the  present  shipment 
is  designed,  and  intends  to  breed  cattle  there  upon  an  important 
scale. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

THANKS  to  the  hopes  of  peace  in  Europe  the  investment 
markets  have  preserved  a  fairly  firm  front  during  the  past  month 
despite  the  continued  flood  of  new  issues  on  terms  that  compete 
severely  with  existing  securities.  The  easing  of  the  monetary 
situation,  signalised  by  the  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  to  4£  per 
cent.,  after  it  had  been  at  5  per  cent,  for  six  months,  has  been 
another  favourable  factor,  and  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  with 
the  definite  conclusion  of  peace  and  the  further  relaxation  of 
the  monetary  stringency  markets  will  take  a  decided  turn  for  the 
better. 

It  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  state  of  the  market  for  the 
highest  class  of  securities  that  an  issue  of  stock  guaranteed  by  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  offered  on  terms  affording  a  yield  of 
well  over  4  per  cent,  to  the  subscriber.  The  issue  consisted  of 
£2,500,000  of  Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta  Eailway  4  per  cent. 
Debenture  Stock,  offered  at  99  with  a  bonus  of  over  £1  in  the 
first  interest  payment. 

During    the    month    there  have    been  loan  issues  by  two 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3J%  Stock(<)       .     .     . 

91,333,097 

1931 

90| 

31| 

Quarterly. 

3%       „     (*)       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

76| 

3& 

2$%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

63f 

8} 

8A%  Rupee  Paper  1864-5 

.  . 

w 

96 

3$ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      „            „      1896-7 

1916 

81 

3H 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— Ed. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
Dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L  

& 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

74 

5 

100 
100 
100 

75 
160£ 
104| 

4 
41 

4£ 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+|th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +} 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

4| 

9J 

100 
100 

100 

118 
109 

201J 

*& 
4& 

*« 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  j 

1,736,921 

6A 

100 

102J 

6J 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     , 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  A  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  3jy  red.  mort.  debs  

4,813,078 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

5$ 

«J 

3 
4 
*f 
*J 

5 

3J 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

122£ 
113 
75 
99£ 
102 
112 
104 
80 

4| 

J« 

4 

1 

4 

18 

43 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

P 

100 
100 

159 
103 

*1* 

4*1 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3J%  deb  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

Si 
1 

31 

100 
100 
100 

112 
172* 
82 

4 
41 
it 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 

5 

100 
100 

90 
100* 

5* 

418 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

^ 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

124 

40 

31 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Canadian  provinces  and  four  Canadian  municipalities.  Manitoba 
placed  £400,000  in  4£  per  cent.  Stock  at  102,  the  proceeds  being 
required  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  other  public 
works.  The  stock  is  redeemable  in  1953.  Saskatchewan,  on  the 
other  hand,  offered  a  comparatively  short-term  security  consisting 
of  a  million  sterling  of  4  per  cent,  ten-year  Debentures  issued 
at  96. 

The  City  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  led  the  municipal 
issues  with  an  offer  of  £102,700  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  at  86. 
Allowing  for  redemption,  the  subscribers  thus  secured  the  high 
yield  of  5f  per  cent.,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  issue  was 
eagerly  snapped  up  and  now  stands  at  a  substantial  premium. 
Saskatchewan's  capital,  the  City  of  Begina,  has  secured  £553,900 
on  less  onerous  interest  terms,  5  per  cent,  stock  being  offered  at 
101.  The  proceeds  of  this  issue  are  being  used  for  sewers,  water- 
works, electric  light  and  power,  electric  railway,  civic  buildings 
and  other  public  works. 

There  have  also  been  issued  £415, 700  of  5  percent.  Debentures 
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of  the  City  of  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  at  99,  the  money  being 
required  partly  to  retire  Treasury  Bills  shortly  maturing;  and 
£187,600  of  5  per  cent.  Debentures  of  the  City  of  Maisonneuve, 
which  is  practically  part  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  at  par. 

In  the  last  monthly  revenue  statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  there  was  a  considerably  greater  increase  in  expenses  than 
had  been  anticipated,  the  net  earnings  on  the  combined  system 
showing  an  increase  of  only  £11,600,  whereas  many  had  been 
expecting  double  that  amount.  Since  this  statement  was  made 
up,  the  weekly  returns  of  gross  receipts  have  continued  to  show 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Eegd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

94 

3i« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 

4%  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

96 

*& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

\ 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

81 

*T3« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,915,000 

1950 

91x 

*A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NEW  BBUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

97 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

BJ%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

87 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTABIO 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

89 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

81 

q 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

96 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4/ 
Montreal  4%     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4J%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver   4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

1,920,900 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

96$ 
97 
91 
94 
98 
94 
96 
92 
94 

4$ 

6S 
*ti 

a 
« 

5* 

*A 

4| 

4§ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

o/ 
/o 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

2,000,000 

10 

$100 

250 

4 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£14,428,082 

4 

Stock 

97 

«l 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

102 

3tf 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,959,230 

4 

100 

4 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

29J 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

106z 

*H 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

lOOx 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

«1 

62£x 

4 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£12,215,555 

4 

87£z 

*& 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

119 

*« 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,222,442 

4 

93 

3 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

12 

$100 

242J 

5 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

78 

5* 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

11 

$50 

22^ 

5* 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

54s.  per  sh. 

1 

24* 

11 

1,000,000 

40 

1 

12A 

3i 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6|' 

9 

6| 

25,000 

8 

3 

3| 

73 

British  Columbia  Eleo-jDef. 

£1,200,000 

8 

Stock 

137 

•  H 

5*1 

trio  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,200,000 

6 

Stock 

115 

5& 

.(a;)  Er  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-Sf 

86 

4T58 

8%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

77 

*A 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

*^       »         it 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
101 

4 

4 

,  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

100 

4A 

3J%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

92 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


good  figures,  the  aggregate  gross  increase  for  the  year  to  date 
being  as  much  as  ^6396,995. 

At  the  half-j'early  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company, 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Smithers,  the  chairman,  said  that  the  past  year 
would  always  be  a  red-letter  year  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
as  for  the  first  time  the  gross  receipts  exceeded  ten  millions 
sterling.  Mr.  Smithers  went  on  to  say  that  next  autumn, 
perhaps  next  summer,  the  through  communication  between  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  old  Grand  Trunk  system  would  be 
in  working  order,  and,  although  they  knew  traffic  took  some  little 
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time  to  get  accustomed  to  new  routes,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
the  Grand  Trunk  would  before  long  feel  the  beneficent  effect  of 
the  new  connection  In  the  year  following  he  hoped  and  believed 
they  would  be  through  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  next  year 
they  should  begin  to  feel  the  benefit  of  being  connected  through 
from  coast  to  coast  by  a  railway  that  would  certainly  be  second  to 
none  on  the  American  Continent. 

He  again  reminded  the  shareholders  that  the  future  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Kailway  depended  largely  on  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  Kailway,  and  shareholders  could  not  fairly  judge  of  Grand 
Trunk  affairs  without  taking  into  account  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  the  time  when  the  Pacific  Kailway  was  worked 
practically  as  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  To  do  that 
successfully  money  was  required,  and  to  obtain  that  money  on 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 
8J%      ,,              ,,      $ 
3%        „             „     (0 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

101 
94 
82 

4 

*& 
^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
8*%        „        1889  (t) 

3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,987,250 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

100 
94 

78 

.  » 
Huo  ri-W 
"*  -*  •* 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t 

3J%        „            .,      t 
3%         „            „     t 

7,939,000 
4,834,334 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-24f 
1922-47t 

100 
94 

77 

it 

ft 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3i%       n           it       0 
8%         „            „       fl 
3%         „            „       4 

WESTERN  AUSTBALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  t  or 
after. 

99 
98 
91 
89 
75 

«A 

4i 

? 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8*%  Inscribed  t    .     . 
3%        „            IV. 

3%        „            t    .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

88 
82 
88 

44 

a* 

}l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  16  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3A%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
4% 
8%                          .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-401 

89 
101 
83 

Si 

4JL 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*TK 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption,  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

96 

*& 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

H 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  J 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

100 

5 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4i%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
300,000 

1919 
1919 

100 
99 

*iJ 

4 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

* 

5 

4* 

*a 

17 

5 
100 

40 

BJ 

96 

111 

rw 

r*HHM  r* 
Ttl  T«  CO 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
14 

4 
12J 
4 
8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

39 
56* 
96 
7 
91* 

ef 

51 

6A 

4 

8$ 

*A 

6| 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Oo.  4%  A  Deb.l 

£519,459 
£1,015,060 

^ 
4 

100 
100 

103 
83* 

*& 

4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£667,286 

5 

100 

96* 

54 

South  Australian  Company  £15     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

14,200 
54,979 
100,000 

£3J 

? 

£15 
1 
10 

66 
1J 
9| 

48 
6 
5ft 

the  best  terms  good  credit  was  their  very  life.  To  maintain  their 
credit  had  been  the  policy  of  the  board,  and  it  had  been  done  up 
to  date,  and  could  only  be  done  in  the  future,  by  spending  freely 
on  the  road,  rolling  stock  and  buildings  in  order  that  the  capital 
invested  in  the  undertaking,  and  new  capital  which  the  board  might 
ask  for  from  time  to  time  should  be,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
perfectly  safe,  and  that  the  company's  customers  in  Canada 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  service  rendered  them.  That  was 
the  policy  that  had,  so  far,  brought  them  through  many  difficulties, 
and  it  was  the  policy  that  the  bond  fide  investors  in  the  company 
might  be  sure  the  board  would  adhere  to. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  system  the  last  monthly  statement 
showed  that  an  increase  of  $816,000  in  gross  receipts  had  been 
accompanied  by  one  of  $680,000  in  working  expenses,  so  that 
there  was  a  growth  of  $136,000  in  net  earnings.  This  brings  the 
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net  increase  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  company's  financial 
year  up  to  $3,376,000,  whereas  the  gross  increase  for  the  same 
period  was  $14,127,000.  Considerable  satisfaction  has  been 
felt  with  regard  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy,  the  president  of  the  company,  as  to  the  opinion 
widely  held  that  the  company's  dividends  are  statutorily  restricted 
to  10  per  cent.  Sir  Thomas  states  that  this  is  not  the  case  and 
that  the  company  can  pay  as  much  dividend  as  its  funds  permit. 

Western  Australia  has  again  been  in  the  market  for  a  loan, 
offering  another  two  millions  sterling  of  4  per  cent.  Inscribed 
Stock  at  98£.  This  stock  is  a  full  trustee  security  and  is  redeem- 
able between  1942  and  1962.  The  issue,  however,  like  most  other 
recent  gilt-edged  issues,  met  with  scant  response  from  the  public 
and  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  discount. 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

6%  Bonds   .... 

266,300 

1914 

102 

*T7ff 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

100 

H 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

8J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

17,228,932 

1940 

89 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

78 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  11118166  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

lOlx 

*ii 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

11 

** 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4| 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurcb.   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

113J 

*tt 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

111J 

5A 

) 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

102 

4I6 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

102 

4£ 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5 

6i 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

BA 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
sy     ] 

443,100 

1934 

103 

*» 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                       ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

104J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

H6J 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

100 

*S 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

98 

*i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  18*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 
a;)  Ex  dividend. 
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It  is  announced  by  cable  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Adelaide  recommend  a  dividend  for  the  past  year  at  the  usual  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  ^630,000  being  placed  to  the  reserve 
fund,  making  it  £490,000  and  £4,961  carried  forward. 

Still  another  Auckland  issue  has  been  placed  during  the  month, 
taking  the  form  of  a  4£  per  cent.  Waterworks  Extension  and 
Improvement  Loan  for  £150,000  offered  at  par.  The  loan  was 
placed  through  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

There  has  also  been  an  issue  by  the  City  of  Hobart  with 
interest  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Tasmania.  It  was  in 
4£  per  cent.  Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £250,000  offered  at 
100£,  and  was  issued  in  connection  with  the  property  of  the 
Hobart  Electric  Tramway  Company  and  the  extension  of  the 
City's  tramway  system. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPH  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3i%1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886         ,,         (t). 

£i 
341,700 
3,670,995 
9,860,466 
14,891,244 
7,483,240 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101X 
102 
100 
93 
82 

*T7B 

35 

4 
3£ 
«* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 
3*%         „      JO     .     . 
3%           „      (0     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

101 
100 
93 
80 

4J 
P 

*i 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .      35  ,  000  ,  000 

1923-531 

90 

N 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

95 

4 

A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .             1,856,750 

1953 

97 

4 

A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .                850,000 

1951-3 

96 

4- 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4%          ,'    5,500,000 

1933-4 

96 

« 

! 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    .                 100,000 

1930 

94 

i. 

>6 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4%            825,000 

1949-53 

94 

4| 

1 

30  June—  81  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

369,468 

1964 

95 

4: 

• 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     . 

1,250,000 

1939 

97 

4; 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

94 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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Although  the  daily  average  production  of  gold  from  the 
Transvaal  showed  some  falling  off  in  the  March  return,  the  total 
for  the  month  constituted  a  fresh  record,  if  we  allow  for  the 
reserves  included  in  the  total  for  March  last  year.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : — 


Month. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

January  . 
February 
March 
April  . 
May  . 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 

£ 
3,353,116 
3,118,352 
3,358,050 

£ 
3,130,830 
2,989,832 
3,528,688 
3,133,383 
3,311,794 
3,202,517 
3,255,198 
3,248,395 

2,765,386 
2,594,634 
2,871,740 
2,836,267 
2,913,734 
2,907,854 
3,012,738 
3,030,360 

£ 
2,554,451 
2,445,088 
2,578,877 
2,629,535 
2,693,785 
2,655,602 
2,713,083 
2.757.919 

& 
2,612,836 
2,400,892 
2,580,498 
2,578,804 
2,652,699 
2,621,818 
2,636,965 
2,597,646 
2,575,760 
2,558,902 
2,539,146 
2,569,822 

£ 
2,380,124 
2,301,971 
2,442,022 
2,403,500 
2,472,143 
2,442,329 
2,482,608 
2,496,869 
2,496,112 
2,624,012 
2,609,685 
2,806,235 

3,176,846 
3,265,150 
3,216,965 
3,297,962 

2,976,065   2,747,853 
3,010,130!  2,774,390 
3,057,213!  2,729,554 
3,015,499   2,722,775 

Total*    . 

9,829,518 

38,757,56034,991,62032,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  slight  further  increase  in  the  native  labour  supply 
for  the  Hand  gold  mines  during  March.  The  following  table 
shows  the  course  of  the  supply  this  year  and  last : — 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

January  1913    . 

8,774 

200,090 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

February    „ 

7,572 

207,662 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

March         ,, 

71 

207,733 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

— 

— 

— 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

— 

— 

— 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

— 

— 

— 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

— 

_  . 

— 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

— 

— 

— 

September 

1,628 

180,739 

— 

— 

...  — 

October 

1,319 

182,058 

— 

— 

— 

November    , 

4,823 

186,881 

— 

— 

— 

December    , 

4,435 

191,316 

— 

— 

— 

•  Net  loss. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Rand  mining 
companies  a  year  ago,  the  annual  reports  are  being  issued  in 
London  well  in  advance  of  the  shareholders'  meetings.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  that  just  issued  by  the  Kand  Mines,  the 
great  controlling  company.  The  profits  for  the  year  were 
£1,138,382,  showing  an  increase  of  £20,973  compared  with  the 
p  revious  year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  profits  on 
investments  sold  of  £42,493,  and  a  net  decrease  in  other  profits  of 
£21,520. 
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The  cash  and  cash  assets  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
after  deducting  all  liabilities,  were  £682,642,  making  with  the 
profit  for  the  year  a  total  of  £1,821,025.  This  sum  was  dealt  with 
as  follows :  net  expenditure  on  investments  account,  £127,459 ; 
dividends  amounting  to  220  per  cent,  absorbed  £1,169,297, 
leaving  a  balance  cash  and  cash  assets  on  hand,  after  deducting 
all  liabilities,  of  £524,267.  The  total  distributions  made  to  share- 
holders since  the  inception  of  the  company  amount  to  £9,059,052. 
After  dealing  in  detail  with  the  company's  numerous  interests, 
the  directors  report  that  in  consequence  of  the  low  rainfall  for  the 
season  1911-12,  measures  were  adopted  to  augment  the  company's 
water  resources.  Arrangements  were  entered  into  to  procure 
water  from  Canada  Dam,  situate  below  Booysens  Spruit  Eeservoir, 
and  a  pumping  plant  erected  there,  together,  with  the  necessary 
pipe  connections  to  deliver  the  water  to  Booysens  Keservoir. 
The  mining  companies  and  other  consumers  connected  to  the 
company's  water  system  were  supplied  with  834  million  gallons 
during  the  year,  the  profit  being  £23,687.  The  water  storage  in 
the  company's  reservoirs  at  December  31, 1912,  reached  537,412,000 
gallons. 

The  rainfall  for  the  season  1911-12  was  26*64  inches,  as 
compared  with  34 '04  inches  for  the  previous  season.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  current  season,  1912-13,  will  show  a 
rainfall  even  below  that  of  the  last  season,  and  the  company's 
water  resources  will  be  conserved  as  far  as  possible  for  the  use  of 
the  companies  in  which  it  is  interested  and  which  are  connected 
to  its  water  system. 

In  October  last  most  of  the  mining  companies  became  members 
of  the  Native  Eecruiting  Corporation.  The  chief  object  for  which 
this  corporation  was  formed  was  to  eliminate  indiscriminate 
competition  for  native  labour,  and  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  all  available  native  labour  amongst  the  members. 

In  September  last  the  Crown  Mines  issued  £1,000,000,  5  per 
cent.  Debentures.  The  issue,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Eand 
Mines  jointly  with  the  Central  Mining  and  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, was  most  successful.  The  advances  made  to  the  Crown 
Mines  have  been  repaid. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Eand  Mines  Power 
Supply  Company  in  the  installation  of  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  various  mining  companies  in  which  the  Eand  Mines  is 
interested  with  electricity  and  compressed  air.  In  September 
last  the  station  erected  by  the  Power  Company  at  Vereeniging, 
on  the  Vaal  Eiver,  commenced  work,  and  the  addition  of  more 
generating  plant  at  that  station  is  now  well  in  hand.  Additions 
to  the  air  compressing  plant  of  the  Power  Company  at  its  stations 
on  the  Witwatersrand  are  also  proceeding. 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Held. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mftshonaland  5°/  Debs    .     .      .     .     . 

£2,500,000 

c 

100 

94* 

51 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Go.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£1,931,800 

5 

100 

^•±3 
102J 

"t 

4S 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Red.     .     .     . 

£1,848,200 

5 

100 

85£ 

5J| 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

7 

5 

6J 

6A 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2J 

25 

6ig 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

1 

10 

8 

Hi 

"Tfl 

5A 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

12 

5| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

7 

5 

5* 

6& 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

19 

1 

2 

w 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

1*1 

nil 

Do.  5y  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104^ 

4$ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6i 

5 

3fz 

*J 
8| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2* 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6i 

5& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t\ 

375,000 

1925-42f 

92 

8« 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

82 

4^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (J)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

101 

31* 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

82 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

I918-43f 

91 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

100 

4 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

93 

3S 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.~> 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

88 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (0-     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

100 

4 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-541 

94 

311 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

99 

4i 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

81 

H 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Bhang-} 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£81 

5i 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(i)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  improvement  in 
metallurgical  practice  on  the  mines  under  the  administration  of 
the  Band  Mines.  In  some  instances  it  is  considered  that  the 
economic  limit  of  extraction  has  been  almost  reached,  but 
improved  results  are  still  anticipated  at  other  properties.  It  is 
probable  that  further  economies  will  be  made  in  various  directions. 

During  the  year  legislation  was  enacted  under  which  the 
mining  companies  have  to  contribute  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
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compensation  to  white  and  coloured  underground  workers  who 
contract  miners'  phthisis  whilst  in  their  employ.  Every  possible 
step  is  being  taken  by  the  mining  companies  to  allay  dust  and  to 
eradicate  the  disease  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  March  was  the  highest  ever 
recorded,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  giving  the 
monthly  returns  for  some  years  past :— 


MONTH. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

January 

220,776 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

February 

208,744 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

March 

257,797 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

April 

— 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

May 

— 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

June 

— 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

July 

— 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

August 

— 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

September 

— 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

October     . 

— 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

November 

— 

225,957 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

December. 

— 

218,661 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

Total     . 

687,317 

2,707,368 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Ehodesia  during 
March  comprised  10,708  ounces  of  silver,  23  tons  of  lead,  21,091 
tons  of  coal,  2,339  tons  of  chrome  ore,  4  tons  of  wolframite  and 
49  carats  of  diamonds. 
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8 

10 

17 
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7 

5 

5f 
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„               „              „      Preferred 
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4 

10 

8 

5 

ii              ti              ••      Bonds    . 
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83 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 
THE  ROYAL    WEDDING  AND   AFTER 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  this  Review  I  referred  to  the  genealogical 
trees  of  the  two  royal  families  who  have  become  allied  by  the 
marriage  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  German  Emperor  with  the 
heir  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  And,  in  doing  so,  I  sought  to 
emphasise  the  connections  on  both  sides  with  our  own  Royal 
Family  and  the  other  ruling  Houses  of  the  Great  European 
Powers.  Of  course,  no  sensible  person  would  argue  that  the 
mere  fact  of  relationships  between  Monarchs  necessarily  implies 
their  respective  governments  will  never  go  to  war.  But  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  certain,  close  relationships  on  the  part  of 
Sovereigns  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  powerful  incentive  against  open 
hostilities.  One  is  therefore  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
from  the  latest  royal  union  that  we  have  advanced,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  Europe  and  ourselves,  no  inconsiderable  distance  towards 
the  goal  of  lasting  peace. 

But  for  the  moment  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
relations  of  Europe  as  a  whole  as  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  ourselves.  And  here  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  recent  events  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  if  they  have  not  set 
their  seal  on  a  political  entente  between  the  two  countries,  have 
brought  the  British  and  the  German  peoples  more  closely  together, 
taught  them  something  of  the  many  interests  they  have  in 
common,  and  shown  them  what  opportunities  present  themselves 
for  the  progress  of  both  nations,  once  the  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship and  kinship  is  understood  and  appreciated.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome  extended  by  the  German 
people  to  our  King  and  Queen,  who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
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were  deeply  touched  and  much  gratified  at  the  splendid  reception 
they  met  with  on  all  occasions.  The  friendly  greeting  of  the  crowd 
grew  louder  and  stronger  as  the  visit  proceeded,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  suggest  after  a  welcome  so  generous  and  so 
widespread,  that  there  remained  a  single  German,  at  any  rate 
within  hail  of  Berlin,  who  did  not  wish  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  to  see  pass  away  the  era  of  doubt  which  has  too  long 
clouded  the  horizons  of  both  countries.  Of  the  feeling  that 
animates  the  British  people,  the  Press  is  no  inaccurate  guide,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  throughout  the  gala  proceedings  of 
the  last  week  there  was  not  a  journal  in  the  country  but  caught 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  wedding  message  and  impressed  on  its 
readers  that  the  moment  was  opportune  to  say  good-bye  to  a  policy 
of  suspicion  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  policy  of  amity  and 
friendship. 

British  people  were  some  time  in  appreciating  the  reasons  that 
led  Germany  to  build  for  herself  a  strong  navy,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  lurking  amongst  the  pens  if  not  the  voices  of  some  naval 
critics  there  may  not  still  be  found  opinions  hostile  to  the 
German  shipbuilding  programme.  Be  that  as  it  may  both 
Government  and  Opposition  are  now  convinced  that  our  proper 
and  legitimate  business  is  to  set  our  own  house  in  order  leaving 
to  other  nations  the  task  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs.  Each 
year  this  sentiment  is  spreading  itself.  You  see  it  on  all  sides,  in 
parliamentary  debates  and  in  platform  utterances.  The  Eadical 
neglect  of  our  naval  forces  for  the  first  three  years  after  the 
Government  came  back  to  power  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
misunderstanding  that  arose  between  ourselves  and  Germany 
over  naval  matters,  but  with  the  certainty  of  a  large  Unionist 
support,  the  Government  have  been  able  to  proceed  with  less 
anxiety  to  please  their  immediate  followers  and  a  greater  desire 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  country  at  large.  The  naval  scare 
so  carefully  worked  up  by  the  Eadical  Government  in  1909  was 
not  without  its  uses.  Naturally  it  offended  Germany,  but  the 
lesson  has  not  been  lost  upon  Mr.  McKenna's  successor,  who  is 
now  working,  together  with  his  colleagues,  in  trying  to  forget 
the  past,  and  by  abstaining  from  references  of  an  inaccurate 
and  offensive  nature  concerning  the  naval  policy  of  a  foreign  and 
friendly  nation  to  guide  public  opinion  in  this  country  to  a  truer 
conception  of  Germany's  intentions  and  aspirations. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  British  community 
in  Berlin  and  the  adjoining  townships  to  present  an  address  to 
their  Majesties,  and  it  gave  the  King  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  his  late  father,  always  so  anxious  to  see  more  cordial  feelings 
existing  between  this  country  and  Germany.  "  By  fostering  and 
maintaining  kindly  relations  and  good  understanding  between  your- 
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selves  and  the  people  of  this  your  adopted  country,"  said  King 
George,  "  you  are  helping  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  pre- 
servation of  which  is  my  fervent  desire  as  it  was  the  chief  aim  and 
object  of  my  dear  father's  life."  The  fostering  and  maintaining 
of  kindly  relations  and  good  understanding.  Here  we  have  the 
keynote  of  peace,  and  I  venture  to  commend  King  George's 
phraseology  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  the  people  of 
Germany.  Do  not  let  us,  and  do  not  let  them  either  say  or 
think  of  each  other  unkindly.  Let  both  nations  try  and 
understand  each  other's  aims.  To  accomplish  this  end  we  must 
be  friends — not  merely  diplomatic  friends,  but  friends  of  a  more 
intimate  and  lasting  character.  Once  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  on  this  point,  the  rest  will  follow,  and  the  more  the  two 
peoples  see  of  each  other  the  easier  will  the  matter  become. 

There  could  be  no  more  eloquent  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle  than  the  gathering  which  took  place  the  other 
evening  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  when  the  British  journalists  who  visited 
Germany  in  1907  entertained  the  London  correspondents  of 
German  newspapers  in  commemoration  of  an  event  which  has 
done  not  a  little  towards  helping  forward  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  countries.  Looking  back  six  years  much  has 
happened,  but  the  kindly  feeling  and  generous  hospitality  which 
met  the  British  journalists  wherever  they  went  while  touring 
in  Germany  as  the  guests  of  the  German  Press  have  never  been 
forgotten,  and  the  occasion  the  other  night  afforded  a  pleasing 
opportunity  for  reminiscences,  landmarks  alike  in  the  memories 
of  entertainers  and  entertained. 

The  German  Ambassador  (Prince  Lichnowsky),  Baron 
Kiihlmann  and  other  members  of  the  German  Embassy  were 
present,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  gathering  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  goodwill.  It  was  a  gathering  which  spoke 
volumes.  It  spelt  friendship  and  understanding,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  said  about  other  ententes,  that 
between  the  representatives  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Germany 
in  this  country  and  the  representatives  of  the  great  English 
newspapers,  an  entente  is  already  in  existence. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  King  Prince  Lichnowsky  made 
a  kindly  allusion  to  their  Majesties'  visit  to  Berlin,  and  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words  drew  attention  to  the  wide  and  general 
character  of  their  reception  in  Berlin,  which  he  pertinently 
observed  proved  once  more  "how  unfounded  and  erroneous  are 
all  rumours  of  unfriendly  feelings  "  towards  this  country  amongst 
his  own  countrymen.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  point  the  moral  that 
the  royal  visit  "  is  likely  to  foster  the  existing  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  the  two  Courts  and  the  two  nations."  Of  the  success 
of  the  visit  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  Ambassador  did  well 
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to  note  that  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  was  not  confined  to 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Family,  but  came  from  "  the 
whole  German  nation  without  any  distinction  of  political  party 
or  class."  Indeed  he  found  it  difficult  to  express  the  impression 
made  upon  him  "  by  the  generousness  of  the  feelings  displayed, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  that  our  august  guests  met  on 
their  way."  It  was  both  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  hear 
from  so  well  informed  a  quarter  that  the  King  and  Queen  left 
behind  them  not  alone  "  a  deep  and  joyful  impression,"  but  one 
that  will  be  remembered  "  as  a  new  token  of  peaceful  collabora- 
tion." Concluding  a  speech  admirable  in  tone,  in  substance  and 
in  diction,  his  Excellency  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  press 
correspondents  present  at  the  wedding,  his  last  words  being  "  to 
you,  gentlemen,  who  know  their  Majesties,  it  will  be  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  they  found  a  short  cut  to  the  hearts  of  the 
German  people." 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  space  at  my  command  to  pass 
in  review  all  the  speeches  made  on  this  memorable  occasion.  It 
must  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Spender,  Editor  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  dinner,  made 
a  most  happy  and  inspiring  speech  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
German  Press.  And  very  ably  did  he  illustrate  the  progress 
made  in  Anglo-German  relations  since  the  visit  of  the  British 
journalists  to  Germany.  Not  many  months  ago  he  received 
a  message  from  a  very  distinguished  man  in  Germany.  It  ran 
thus  :  "  Let  us  work  together  for  a  detente  between  Entente 
and  Alliance."  No  phrase,  he  truly  observed,  could  better 
express  the  obligations  and  the  duties  of  the  two  Powers — their 
obligations  to  other  friendly  Powers,  their  duties  to  each  other 
and  to  the  world.  "  They  had  worked  together,  and  with  the 
best  results.  If  they  continued  to  work  together,  they  might  save 
Europe  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  fear  of  war.  In  this 
task  the  Press  of  the  two  countries  could  give  powerful  aid,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  appeal  for  help  would  be  made  in  vain." 

Dr.  Guttmann  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  gave  an  eloquent 
response  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  would  never  take  a  very 
sentimental  and  romantic  turn,  for  the  parties  concerned  were 
too  much  alike  in  essentials  and  too  manly  in  nature  to  allow 
the  consciousness  of  a  certain  rivalry  to  be  wiped  out  by  mutual 
admiration.  "  But  rivalry,  which  was  mainly  commercial  rivalry, 
need  not  develop  into  hatred.  If,  now  they  had  lived  down  the 
bitterest  distrust,  and  if  a  more  benevolent  although  naturally 
watchful  interest  in  each  other  had  begun  to  reign  instead,  it 
was  their  wish  that  that  friendlier  feeling  might  have  come  to 
stay,  it  was  their  business  as  journalists  to  strengthen  it." 
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The  toast  of  the  British  Press  was  ably  given  by  Dr.  Muller- 
Heymer,  representing  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Harry  Lawson,  M.P.  There  is  no  man  who  can  tell  more 
about  the  British  Press — except,  perhaps,  his  father,  Lord  Burn- 
ham — than  the  man  who  now  presides  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  man  who  can  tell 
his  story  in  a  clearer  and  more  interesting  manner.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  reproduce  the  amusing  allusions  he  made  to  the 
calling  of  the  journalist,  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  repeat 
one  of  his  bons  mots.  Speaking  on  the  question  of  international 
friendship  Mr.  Lawson  said :  "  But  when  the  politicians  raged 
together  it  was  often  the  duty  of  the  Press  to  point  to  the  larger 
issues  that  were  at  stake,  and  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
When  a  phrase  had  been  used  which  was  capable  of  a  dozen 
meanings,  all  equally  unsatisfactory,  it  was  for  the  Press  to  explain 
it  away  by  comparing  it  with  all  the  other  phrases  which  had 
sounded  just  as  bad  and  had  proved  in  the  long  run  just  as 
harmless.  Even  a  good  panic  at  the  right  time  was  not  such  a 
bad  thing.  He  would  go  further  and  venture  to  assert  that  a 
good  panic  might  do  more  to  clear  the  air  and  to  avert  war  and 
desolation  than,  speaking  without  offence,  a  dozen  diplomatic 
notes,  because  the  public  mind  and  the  public  pocket  were  given 
a  foretaste  of  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  things  even  in  their 
first-fruits." 

It  is  to  gatherings  such  as  these  that  you  must  go  to 
understand  the  true  British  feeling  for  Germany  and  the  true 
German  feeling  for  this  country.  Men  who  have  seen  and  under- 
stood. Their  views  and  their  opinions  are  worth  knowing  and 
worth  repeating.  It  is  now  over  seven  years  since  this  Review 
gave  itself  over  to  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  between 
the  British  and  German  peoples,  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  its  labours  have  not  been  in  vain. 


THE   TREATY  OF  PEACE 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States 
is  signed,  and  the  war  which  has  lasted  a  little  more  than 
nine  months  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  go  minutely  into  the  many  incidents 
that  have  delayed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty,  but  one  cannot  help  saying  that  had  Turkey 
risen  to  the  occasion  her  downfall  would  not  have  been  quite 
so  complete.  As  it  is  Turkey  in  Europe  has  disappeared,  and  the 
map  of  the  Near  East  has  been  entirely  altered.  Whether  or 
not  the  alterations  will  rest  as  they  now  are  on  paper  remains  to 
be  seen  ;  already  rumour  is  busy  with  complications  and  the  fact 
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that  the  allies  are  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  is  not  a  hopeful 
sign.  Still  no  one  wishes  to  prophesy  evil.  Our  province  is  to 
rejoice  that  peace  between  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  is  at 
last  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  brought  his  difficult 
task  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Speaking  in  French,  Sir  Edward 
thus  addressed  the  delegates  : 

I  am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  the  King  to  express  the 
great  satisfaction  which  the  signature  of  this  treaty  of  peace 
which  you  have  just  concluded  in  his  Palace  of  St.  James 
will  give  to  his  Majesty.  On  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment I  desire  to  congratulate  you  most  cordially  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  'Allied  States. 
The  step  which  you  have  now  taken  will,  I  trust,  be  regarded 
by  you  all  with  satisfaction  and  relief.  This  feeling  will 
be  shared  by  other  Towers  who  have  remained  neutral, 
but  who  have  desired  to  see  peace  restored  in  the  interests 
of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

We  are  all  aware  that  some  questions  still  remain  to  be 
discussed  before  a  complete  settlement  has  been  arrived  at, 
but  I  trust  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  you  will 
facilitate  these  matters,  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  increase 
the  goodwill  of  other  Powers  towards  you  all.  May  I  add 
also,  as  one  who  has  from  time  to  time  been  in  frequent 
and  friendly  communication  with  you  as  delegates,  and  has 
had  his  sympathies  quickened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  and  anxieties  with  which  you  have  had  to 
contend,  how  earnestly  I  hope  that  the  peace  now  made 
may  result  in  complete  tranquillity,  to  enable  each  State 
to  repair  the  resources  upon  which  war  has  been  so  heavy 
a  strain,  to  develop  its  territory,  to  secure  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  its  people  and  prosperity  of  its  national  life. 

There  the  matter  must  rest  for  the  present,  and  if  the  States 
are  well-minded  they  will  accept  the  advice  offered,  repair  their 
resources,  and  develop  their  territory.  Of  one  thing  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Concert  of  Europe  is  bent  on  peace,  and  that  no 
encouragement  to  divide  the  spoils  in  a  manner  that  makes  for 
war  will  come  from  the  Great  Powers. 

THE    BAGHDAD    RAILWAY 

Lord  Eonaldshay  raised  the  question  of  the  Baghdad  Kailway 
in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Office  vote.  Keplying  on  the  point 
of  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to 
Bussora,  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  us  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Government  was  to  get  a  clear  understanding  that  the  railway 
should  not  go  beyond  Bussora  without  our  consent,  and  to  make 
it  a  sine  qua  non  that  two  British  directors  be  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  the  Baghdad  Eailway.  These  directors,  he  said,  would 
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be  too  few  to  exercise  control  or  impede  the  real  arrangement  of 
the  line,  but  they  will  be  able  to  keep  us  informed  of  the  rates 
that  are  being  fixed  and  how  those  rates  are  being  worked. 

Continuing,  Sir  Edward  said  :  "  Germany  has  her  own  agree- 
ments with  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  Baghdad  Eailway.  We, 
of  course,  are  not  parties  to  those  agreements,  and  I  cannot  go 
into  them  and  discuss  what  they  are,  because  that  is  a  matter 
between  Germany  and  Turkey.  Our  agreement  will  be  made  with 
Turkey.  Germany  will  not  be  a  party  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  essential  that  Germany  should  be  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  agreement  we  make  with  Turkey  which  is  inconsistent 
with  her  own  rights  in  her  agreement  with  Turkey.  That  is  to 
say,  you  will  not  really  get  an  agreement  which  is  going  to  settle 
the  whole  matter  unless  it  is  an  agreement  which,  though  between 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey  so  far  as  the  two  Powers  are  concerned, 
is  also  an  agreement  which  Germany  is  satisfied  by  her  arrange- 
ment with  Turkey  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  her  own 
special  agreement  with  Turkey.  In  other  words,  for  the  smooth 
working  of  the  agreement  it  is  necessary  that  not  only  Great 
Britain  should  be  satisfied  that  her  interests  are  protected,  but  that 
Germany  should  also  be  satisfied  that  her  interests  are  not  injured. 
I  hope  that  it  may  work  out  on  lines  such  as  these  :  that  there  will 
be  a  complete  understanding  to  which  Germany  will  agree,  that 
the  Baghdad  Eailway  will  not  be  made  beyond  Bussora  without 
an  agreement  with  us,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  will  be 
a  complete  understanding  that  no  opposition  is  going  to  be 
offered  to  the  making  of  the  railway  down  to  Bussora  on  the  con- 
ditions I  have  mentioned.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  will  bring  about 
a  clear  bargain  which  may  remove  out  of  the  way  a  subject  of 
discussion  which,  as  long  as  it  remains  unsettled,  must  be  a  ca  ^e 
of  friction,  and  which  it  is  very  desirable  from  every  point  of  vuw, 
whether  economic  or  political,  should  be  settled  by  agreement." 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Sir  Edward 
seemed  to  experience  difficulty  in  going  into  detail,  but  referring 
to  the  Sheik  of  Koweit  he  said  :  "  We  should  under  the  agreement 
recognise  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  over  Koweit.  On  the  other 
hand  Turkey  would  agree  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Sheik  of 
Koweit  should  exist  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
complete  and  unimpaired,  and  that  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Sheik  of 
Koweit  in  previous  years  should  be  recognised.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  preserving  the  status  quo  with  regard  to  Koweit.  We 
have  always  regarded  it  as  important  that  the  status  quo  should 
be  preserved.  .  .  .  The  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  has  always  been 
a  little  ambiguous  in  connection  with  the  status  quo.  It  is 
not  a  new  thing.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  status  quo. 
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The  important  thing  in  the  status  quo  is  that  we  should  be  quite 
sure  the  autonomy  of  the  Sheik  of  Koweit  is  not  going  to  be 
interfered  with,  and  that  our  agreement  with  him  is  not  going  to 
be  disputed.  There  is  another  point  of  importance,  which  is  that 
the  navigation  up  to  Baghdad,  in  which  there  has  been  a  British 
interest,  should  not  be  impaired.  We  should  hope  to  make  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  British  interests  which  have  existed 
for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  navigation  up  to  Baghdad 
would  be  extended  and  consolidated,  and  we  should  be  guaranteed 
that  the  navigation  would  be  developed,  and  that  in  that  develop- 
ment there  would  always  be  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  British 
interest.  That  would  be  an  arrangement  between  ourselves  and 
Turkey.  Those  are  the  main  lines,  and  I  can  only  say  that  as 
soon  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so  I  shall  lay  the  agreement  as  a 
whole  before  Parliament." 

As  a  further  contribution  to  this  most  interesting  question  let 
me  quote  the  telegram  sent  to  his  journal  by  the  Berlin  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  It  runs  thus  : 

The  German  Foreign  Secretary,  Herr  von  Jagow,  replied 
in  the  Reichstag  this  afternoon  to  the  Radical  question  about 
the  Baghdad  Railway  negotiations.  He  said  that  the  House 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  yesterday,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  England  and 
Turkey  had  agreed  upon  the  draft  of  an  arrangement 
according  to  which  the  Baghdad  Railway  was  not  to  go 
beyond  Bussora  without  the  agreement  of  England,  while 
England,  on  account  of  her  interests,  was  to  have  two  votes 
on  the  board  of  administration  of  the  Baghdad  Railway, 
which  consists  of  twenty-seven  members.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  pointed  out  that  the  agreements  were  agreements  between 
.  "a  England  and  Turkey.  Germany,  however,  had  been  kept  au 
0  \1  courant  of  the  negotiations.  In  so  far  as  German  interests 
and  rights  arising  out  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  agreement 
were  affected  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement,  both  parties 
had  not  failed  to  recognise  that  Germany's  consent  was 
necessary.  An  exchange  of  views  had  begun,  but  until  it 
was  concluded  he  was  unable  to  give  any  information  about 
details.  He  would,  however,  like  to  say  at  once  that  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  whereby  the  Baghdad  Railway 
was  to  end  at  Bussora  depended  upon  the  condition  that  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  should  be  made  navigable  as  far  as  Bussora 
and  be  kept  navigable. 

Other  matters  debated  were  the  recognition  by  this  country 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  Colony  by  the  Government  of 
Belgium,  a  recognition  which  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Persian  Railways,  and  China,  but 
comment  of  these  matters,  pressing  as  they  are,  must  be  left  over 
for  a  while.  DIPLOMATIST. 
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NATIONAL    SERVICE 

BY  H.  DOUGLAS   GREGORY 

CUBING  the  past  century  a  vast  development  has  occurred  in 
the  art  of  war ;  military  equipment  has  become  much  more 
scientific  and  deadly ;  armies  have  been  greatly  increased.  The 
stress  of  military  armaments  has  become  particularly  severe  during 
the  last  decade,  and  throughout  the  Continent  there  is  a  spirit  of 
unrest,  arising  largely  from  a  sense  of  desperation.  Conditions 
have  changed  since  the  Napoleonic  war,  and  so  adversely,  from 
the  British  point  of  view,  that  it  is  urged  that  voluntary  service 
will  provide  neither  sufficient  men  nor  adequate  training  for 
purposes  of  home  defence. 

This  view  is  urged  with  a  sincerity  and  a  patriotism  that 
cannot  be  doubted  by  our  leading  soldier  of  to-day.  Such  is  the 
weight  of  experience  and  authority  behind  his  call  that  one  who 
is  not  a  soldier  naturally  feels  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence  in 
writing  on  the  subject.  Yet  inasmuch  as  these  proposals  vitally 
affect  the  ordinary  lay  citizen,  presumably  he  is  entitled  not  only 
to  entertain  an  opinion  on  the  question,  but  to  express  it,  provided 
he  does  so  with  a  due  sense  of  modesty. 

Let  me  deal  firstly  with  the  indictment  that  the  present 
Territorial  Force  is  a  failure  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 
I  am  afraid  this  charge  is  mainly  true.  Indeed,  reading 
between  the  lines,  members  of  the  Government  themselves 
seem  hardly  to  deny  it.  According  to  returns  presented  to 
Parliament  the  force  is  about  50,000  short  of  the  minimum 
strength  Lord  Haldane  considered  necessary  when  introducing 
his  proposals.  Further,  there  is  a  grave  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  officers  available.  But  more  serious  than  the  lack  of  numbers 
is  the  lack  of  training.  Lord  Haldane  himself  admitted  that  six 
months'  training  after  the  outbreak  of  war  would  be  necessary  to 
fit  the  force  for  encountering  an  enemy.  Now  in  modern  warfare 
such  a  period  of  respite  is  not  given.  A  modern  campaign  is 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  No  time  is  allowed  for  preparation. 
Again,  the  artillery  is  armed  with  an  antiquated  weapon,  and 
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the  time  set  aside  for  drill  and  training  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
men  to  become  competent  in  their  duties.  The  infantry  also  is 
armed  with  an  inferior  rifle,  whilst  the  musketry  is  poor,  on 
account  of  a  deficiency  in  ranges,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
those  that  exist.  These  appear  to  be  the  main  defects  of  the 
present  force. 

Now  it  is  urged  that,  in  these  conditions,  in  the  event  of 
a  European  war,  we  should  be  unable  to  send  abroad  an  effective 
expeditionary  force  from  our  regular  army,  since  we  should  have 
to  retain  a  large  force  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  a 
possible  invasion.  Further,  that  our  naval  movements  would  be 
hampered  for  -the  same  reason.  We  should  have  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  instead  of  adopting  a  policy  of  attack.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  in  such  circumstances  we  could  effect  but  little  in  a 
European  struggle. 

This  view  seems  to  me  exaggerated,  as  far  as  the  Navy  is 
concerned.  From  present  indications,  in  the  event  of  a  European 
conflict,  the  decisive  naval  operations  of  the  war  would  take 
place  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Until  a  decisive 
battle  had  taken  place,  I  suppose  it  would  in  any  circum- 
stances be  considered  doubtful  policy  to  risk  transporting  a  large 
army  abroad.  Assuming  the  Territorials  were  perfectly  competent 
to  defend  these  islands  without  the  assistance  of  a  regular  force, 
I  take  it  that  our  military  authorities  would  be  averse  to  the  risk 
of  transporting  a  large  army  overseas  with  a  powerful  hostile  fleet 
still  intact,  and  in  a  position  to  contest  for  mastery.  We  should 
not  commence  operations  by  land  until  a  decisive  naval  battle 
had  occurred.  Now  assuming  we  have  a  real  predominance  at 
sea,  not  only  in  home  waters,  but  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
result  of  such  a  conflict  would  be  the  crippling  of  the  hostile 
fleets.  We  should  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  blockade  of 
the  enemy's  coast,  whilst  with  a  powerful  subsidiary  force  of 
swift  cruisers,  we  should  not  only  be  able  to  defend  our  trade 
routes,  but  also  to  adopt  an  aggressive  policy  towards  the  enemy's 
commerce.  In  other  words,  the  result  of  such  a  conflict,  under 
such  conditions,  would  be  the  confinement  of  the  enemy's  battle 
fleet  to  his  harbours,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  privateering  war.* 
Under  such  circumstances  all  we  should  have  to  fear  would  be  a 
raid  on  these  islands,  and  it  has  been  held  on  competent  military 
authority  that  such  an  attempt  could  not  be  made  by  a  larger 
army  than  70,000  men. 

Now  I  suppose  an  adequate  provision  for  such  a  contingency 
would  be  the  retention  in  this  country  of  a  regular  force  of 
50,000  men.  The  Militia  and  the  Territorials  would,  I  presume, 

*  If  the  enemy's  fleet  declined  battle,  a  blockade  would,  of  course,  be  established 
all  the  sooner. 
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furnish  an  auxiliary  force  sufficiently  large  to  render  the  position 
reasonably  secure.  Certainly,  we  should  not  have  available  a 
very  powerful  expeditionary  army,  but  neither  should  we  have  if 
these  50,000  men  could  be  sent  abroad.  In  modern  warfare 
50,000  troops  would  not  make  a  vital  difference  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign.  I  quite  admit  that  our  military  position  is  weak  at 
the  present  time,  but,  in  so  far  as  Continental  warfare  is  concerned, 
that  weakness  seems  to  lie  mainly  in  the  lack  of  numerical 
strength  in  our  regular  army  We  seem  to  require  a  larger 
regular  force.  I  shall  revert  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  at  a  later 
stage. 

But  let  us  assume  a  decisive  British  defeat  at  sea.  In  that 
event  the  possession  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  army  of 
Home  Defence  in  Europe  would  avail  us  nothing.  The  enemy 
would  not  need  to  invade  our  shores  ;  he  could  wring  from  us  the 
most  humiliating  and  ruinous  terms  merely  by  the  blockade  of 
our  coasts.  We  should  be  starved  into  ignominious  surrender. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  our  most  vital  requirements  are 
naval.  In  this  direction  we  need  : 

(1)  An  absolutely  predominant  battle  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  ; 

(2)  A  similar  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ; 

(3)  A  powerful  fleet  of  swift  cruisers   to  protect  our  trade 

routes. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  lack  of  these  essentials — the  foolishly  over- 
economising  policy  of  the  present  Government — that  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  National 
Service  League.  If  our  naval  supremacy  be  unassailable,  I 
believe  that  the  prospect  of  invasion  is  highly  remote,  and  that  we 
shall,  if  necessary,  be  able  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  conflict  at 
sea,  without  exposing  this  country  to  any  serious  risk. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  National 
Service  proposals  are  unnecessarily  drastic.  They  cannot,  of 
course,  fairly  be  stigmatised  as  conscription  ;  since  they  only  involve 
compulsory  military  drill  at  school,  followed  by  three  or  four 
months'  training  in  the  regular  forces  at  eighteen,  and  the  annual 
fortnight's  training  in  camp,  to  which  members  of  the  present 
Territorial  Army  are  liable.  Such  a  scheme  is  very  different  from 
conscription,  but  nevertheless  it  introduces  a  spirit  of  compulsion 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  introduced  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  We  are  told,  in  an  axiomatic  manner,  that  no  young 
man  who  has  an  ounce  of  patriotism  in  him  will  object  to  a  term 
of  military  service.  This  is  an  utterly  unfair  inference.  There 
are  many  men  of  literary  and  studious  habits,  earnestly  desirous 
of  the  real  welfare  of  their  country,  to  whom  three  months' 
military  training  and  the  subsequent  drills  and  fortnight's  annual 
service  in  camp  would  be  absolute  purgatory — only  one  degree 
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preferable  to  penal  servitude.  It  is  ridiculous  to  characterise 
such  men  as  degenerates ;  the  class  to  whom  I  refer  are  both 
intellectually  and  morally  sound,  but  they  are  not  athletic,  and 
they  are  not,  therefore,  likely  to  take  kindly  to  a  system  of 
military  training.  Individual  tastes  differ,  and  it  is  most  un- 
reasonable to  impose  the  predilections  of  one  section  of  the 
community  on  all  classes,  unless  the  gravest  necessity  exists. 
If  that  necessity  be  present,  then  I  agree  that  every  patriotic 
citizen  should  be  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  of  him, 
however  distasteful  it  might  be.  But  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  such  a  sacrifice  shall  not  be  extorted  unless  every  other 
reasonable  means  of  defence  have  failed. 

Apart  from  this  question,  there  is  another  consideration  which 
should  make  us  pause  before  we  enter  upon  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  training.  If  the  principle  be  accepted,  I  agree  that  Lord 
Roberts'  proposals  are  very  moderate,  and  I  do  not  question  for 
one  moment  but  that  he  regards  them  as  adequate  and  final.  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  any  ulterior  motive  —  any  desire  to 
establish  a  wider  system  on  such  a  basis.  But,  once  the  principle 
of  compulsion  is  established,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
some  future  statesman  to  amplify  the  scheme  far  beyond  its 
original  intention.  At  the  present  time  we  are  witnessing  an 
outburst  of  armament  insanity  in  Germany.  The  Imperial 
Government  is  recklessly  hazarding  the  finances  of  the  State  by 
a  vast  addition  to  its  military  expenditure.  Responsible  German 
Ministers  are  gravely  informing  their  countrymen  that  the 
Fatherland  is  in  a  position  of  extreme  danger  owing  to  possible 
ambitious  designs  on  a  huge  scale  by  neighbouring  Continental 
Powers ;  that  it  therefore  behoves  them  to  look  to  their  defences 
— vast  and  formidable  as  these  already  are — and  to  pour  out  their 
treasure  in  the  erection  of  what  may  be  termed  a  military  Babylon. 

The  Germans,  I  believe,  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  level- 
headed people,  and  yet  they  are  capable  of  this  midsummer 
madness.  Conceivably,  therefore,  we  also  have  within  us  latent 
possibilities  in  this  direction  ;  nay,  we  know  from  past  experience 
that  this  is  so.  The  outburst  of  blatant  jingoism  in  the  country 
when  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  was  concluded  in  1878,  and  the 
frenzy  with  which  the  nation  welcomed  Lord  Beaconsfield'g 
"  Peace  with  honour,"  are  significant  incidents.  If  the  principle 
of  compulsory  service  be  established,  what  is  to  prevent  some 
future  Minister  of  the  Crown,  during  such  a  period  of  national 
turbulence,  from  bringing  forward  and  carrying  proposals  largely 
extending  the  system  ?  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever.  To  contend 
that  the  scheme  has  not  been  so  extended  in  Switzerland  is  hardly 
relevant.  That  country  has  not  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  accordingly  is  not  liable  to  the  same  outbursts 
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of  panic.    On  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  I  think  that  compulsory 
national  service  is  a  proposal  only  to  be  adopted  as  a  last  resource. 

We  are,  of  course,  informed  that  such  an  emergency  has  arisen, 
since  it  is  held  that  the  defects  I  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  article  render  the  voluntary  system  hopeless  as  an 
effective  measure  of  defence.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
unduly  pessimistic  view  to  take.  The  most  serious  deficiencies 
are  those  relating  to  organisation  and  training,  and  should  not 
prove  insuperable.  They  are  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  Govern- 
ment financial  support.  Thus,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  artillery 
and  rifle  practice  is  not  held  sufficiently  often  to  ensure  competence, 
whilst  the  weapons  themselves  are  antiquated.  A  more  generous 
and  consistent  support  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  would  remedy 
this.  I  believe  that  if  proper  financial  assistance  were  forth- 
coming, it  would  be  quite  possible  to  give  the  force  on  its  present 
basis  an  adequate  and  sufficient  training. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  main  defect  in  the  present  system 
— the  lack  of  numbers.  This  is  partly  caused  by  the  consideration 
advanced  above  ;  men  refrain  from  joining  because  they  feel  that 
the  present  training  is  farcical,  and  therefore  they  are  not  disposed 
to  give  up  their  time  in  order  to  attain  results  of  so  little  value. 
But  the  most  powerful  cause  is  probably  financial.  Men  are  not 
properly  rewarded  for  the  patriotic  service  they  render.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  officers.  They  are  actually  out  of  pocket 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts.  This  should  not  be.  All  possible 
legitimate  expenses  should  be  fully  met.  And  surely  a  man  who 
qualifies  for  defending  his  country  should  have  some  recompense 
for  so  doing.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  a 
certain  number  of  years'  service  with  the  force  should  carry  a  right 
to  a  pension.  I  believe  that  the  institution  of  an  effective  system 
of  training,  together  with  more  generous  treatment  of  those  who 
are  members,  would  go  far  to  supply  the  lack  of  numbers  at  the 
present  time. 

But  we  could  go  even  a  step  further.  At  the  present  time 
drill  is  a  compulsory  item  of  the  curriculum  at  most  schools.  It 
could  be  made  a  Government  requirement  that  this  drill  should 
be  of  a  military  nature,  and  in  cases  where  the  school  was 
unable  to  afford  a  miniature  rifle  ground,  a  Treasury  grant  should 
be  made  for  the  purpose.  The  effect  of  such  a  scheme  would  be 
that  many  lads  would  have  acquired  a  taste  for  soldiering,  and  on 
leaving  school  naturally  join  the  Territorial  Forces.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  would  provide  an  ample  recruiting  ground,  with 
the  additional  advantage  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  recruits 
would  possess  on  joining  the  rudiments  of  military  training. 
This,  it  will  be  said,  is  compulsion.  But  all  juvenile  education 
is  of  a  compulsory  nature.  It  is  the  one  department  of  national 
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life  in  which  this  principle  is  vitally  necessary.  No  child  would 
learn,  unless  a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  was  exercised.  To 
prescribe  the  class  of  drill  which  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  is 
in  no  way  contrary  to  the  thesis  I  have  advanced. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  proposals  would  prove  very 
costly.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  pension,  each  of  the  items 
of  expenditure  I  have  mentioned  would  be  incurred  to  the  same 
degree  under  a  scheme  of  compulsory  service,  whilst  under  the 
latter  system  a  large  sum  would  be  required  for  the  three  months' 
compulsory  training — an  item  which  would  counterbalance  to 
some  extent  the  pension  charges.  At  the  outset,  a  scheme  such 
as  I  have  suggested,  would  cost  little  more  than  one  of  National 
service,  whilst  eventually  I  believe  it  might  very  well  prove  to  be 
less  expensive.  Any  effective  scheme  of  military  defence  must  of 
necessity  be  costly ;  the  mistake  we  have  hitherto  made  is 
endeavouring  to  run  it  on  cheap  and  niggardly  lines.  I  do  not 
advocate  extravagance,  but  I  do  contend  that  a  voluntary  system 
which  is  starved  by  the  Treasury  has  not  a  fair  chance  of  success 
and  must  inevitably  prove  a  farce.  If  proper  support  were  given 
the  Territorials,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Force,  on  its  present  basis,  would  amply 
justify  its  existence. 

There  is  one  final  criticism  of  a  voluntary  scheme  with  which 
I  should  like  to  deal.  It  is  contended  that  without  compulsion  a 
proper  spirit  of  discipline  cannot  be  inculcated.  I  must  admit 
that  there  is  force  in  this  argument.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  less  easy 
to  maintain  discipline  by  voluntary  than  by  compulsory  means. 
Certainly,  whilst  the  men's  efforts  are  only  languidly  supported 
by  the  State,  and  are  only  half  appreciated,  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  regard  membership  in  the  Force  as  a  pure  amuse- 
ment, and  therefore  to  resist  control.  But  if  the  State  were 
prepared  actively  to  show  that  they  regarded  the  scheme  seriously, 
I  believe  that  a  corresponding  spirit  would  assert  itself  in  the 
ranks.  Much  depends  upon  the  force  of  example.  Inspire 
members  of  the  Territorial  Army  with  the  conviction  that  their 
efforts  are  appreciated,  and  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  remain 
worthy  of  that  good  opinion.  Further,  a  spirit  of  discipline 
would  have  been  instilled  into  many  of  the  new  recruits,  from 
their  previous  experience  on  the  drill-parade  at  school.  For  these 
reasons,  I  believe  that  if  the  voluntary  system  were  properly 
encouraged,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  lax  discipline.  A  true 
esprit  de  corps  would  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  force. 

Therefore  I  hold  that  the  case  for  compulsory  service  has  not 
been  proved.  A  strong  and  efficient  army  of  Home  Defence  can, 
I  believe,  be  created  by  voluntary  methods.  But  as  the  National 
Service  League  urge,  this  is  but  the  basis  of  our  military  system. 
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It  is  required  in  order  that  we  may  possess  a  strong  expedition- 
ary force.  In  a  Continental  war  we  must  be  prepared  to  play  a 
decisive  part.  This  cannot  be  done  by  means  of  the  Navy  alone. 
We  may  drive  the  enemy's  fleet  from  the  sea  ;  we  may  effectively 
blockade  his  coasts ;  we  may  injure  his  commerce,  and  thus 
weaken  his  financial  resources — the  resources  he  requires  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  war ;  but  while  his  army  remains  unde- 
feated, the  struggle  may  be  drawn  out  indefinitely.  This  was 
shown  decisively  in  the  Napoleonic  war.  Had  we  possessed  a 
large  army  at  that  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  that 
struggle  would  have  been  far  less  prolonged,  and  consequently 
far  less  ruinous.  Now,  assuming  that  not  a  man  of  our  regular 
army  was  required  for  home  defence,  we  have  not  at  present  a 
strong  expeditionary  force.  We  have  a  war  strength  of  381,000 
men,  as  against  a  German  war  strength  of  5,000,000  and  a  French 
war  strength  of  4,000,000.  Of  these  381,000  men  some  45,000 
would  be  required  for  Colonial  service,  and  another  75,000  for 
India.  That  leaves  us  with  a  striking  force  of  some  261,000  men 
— not  very  impressive  in  comparison  with  the  French  and  German 
figures. 

Clearly  we  have  no  reserve  strength.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  assert  that  we  require  a  force  at  all  approaching  in  point  of 
numbers  to  these  Continental  armies.  Our  Continental  obliga- 
tions are  by  no  means  so  large  as  those  of  some  Powers.  We 
should,  I  trust,  hesitate  before  we  flung  ourselves  into  the 
turmoil  of  a  great  European  war.  Besides,  not  even  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  National  Service  will  contend  that  we  are  at 
present  liable  to  the  same  extent  to  invasion,  and  especially  to 
invasion  on  a  large  scale.*  But  I  think  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  present  numerical  strength  of  our  regular  army  is  hardly 
satisfactory  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  leave  us  with  the  reserve 
strength  which  is  so  necessary  in  a  great  conflict.  I  believe  this 
deficiency  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  more 
favourable  terms  for  our  military  forces.  The  pay  of  both  officers 
and  men  at  the  present  time  is  miserable  in  comparison  with  that 
obtainable  in  other  trades  and  professions.  The  pay  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  Army  career  attractive.  Many  men  are  deterred 
from  its  ranks  who  would  otherwise  join.  A  more  liberal  scale  is 
necessary  if  our  Regular  Forces  are  to  attain  a  numerical  strength 
which  will  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  intervene  with  decisive 
effect  in  a  Continental  campaign.  Such  a  proposal  means,  I  fear, 
largely  increased  Army  Estimates,  but  one  can  only  regard,  at  the 

*  The  development  of  aeronautics  may  possibly  materially  alter  the  position  in 
the  future,  but  I  suppose  the  prospect  of  invasion  by  airship  will  not  be  a  serious 
one  for  several  years  to  come  yet,  and  from  present  indications  will  even  then  be  far 
more  difficult  than  invasion  by  land. 
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present  time,  such  an  outlay  as  a  form  of  insurance  against 
national  disaster.  Armed  peace,  however  costly,  is  preferable  to 
war,  however  successful.  The  latter  would  prove  absolutely 
ruinous  to  our  commerce  and  therefore  to  our  prosperity  as  a  nation. 
I  believe  at  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  history,  the  best 
prospect  of  retaining  the  blessings  of  peace  is  to  show  that  if 
necessary  we  can  not  only  defend  our  own  interests  but  also  the 
legitimate  interests  of  others  against;aggression.  The  need  for  an 
increase  in  our  Eegular  Army  exists  apart  altogether  from  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  compulsory  service.  Some  members  of  the 
League  almost  infer  that  their  proposals  would  in  themselves  give 
us  the  expeditionary  force  we  require.  Obviously  this  is  not  so. 
Nothing  short  of  conscription  will  alone  have  this  effect.  Whether 
we  retain  our  voluntary  system  or  introduce  a  compulsory  scheme 
strictly  based  on  Lord  Roberts'  proposals,  this  problem  of  the 
expeditionary  force  will  remain.  It  can  only  be  solved,  I  believe, 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  An  Army  of  Home  Defence, 
however  constituted,  and  however  efficient,  can  only  prove  the 
basis  of  our  military  system  ;  it  cannot  in  itself  relieve  us  of  the 
army  problem. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  set  forth  the 
opinions  I  have  expressed  in  this  article  with  some  diffidence.  I 
am  bound  to  admire  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  animating  Lord 
Roberts  in  his  campaign  on  behalf  of  universal  service;  I  am 
bound  to  feel  the  greatest  respect  for  his  experience  and  authority. 
In  consequence,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  amount  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  my  own  judgment,  especially  as  I  have  no  expert 
knowledge  to  guide  me  in  the  matter.  My  views  can  only  be  of 
interest  as  those  of  an  ordinary  civilian.  I  have  given  the  ques- 
tion much  anxious  thought,  and  I  have  carefully  followed  the 
debates  both  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  on  the  subject.  I  have 
heard  both  sides,  and  I  have,  after  considerable  doubt,  come  to  the 
conclusion  I  have  mentioned.  The  subject  is  a  complex  one  and 
of  vital  importance  to  our  national  life.  As  such  it  is  worthy  the 
most  careful  consideration.  One  cannot  therefore  deprecate  too 
strongly  the  atmosphere  of  bitter  and  unscrupulous  controversy 
with  which  a  certain  section  of  the  Radical  Party  are  seeking  to 
envelop  it.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  non-party  question.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  such,  and  that 
both  sides  should  approach  it  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  with  a 
firm  determination  to  remain  open  to  conviction  ?  The  character 
and  record  of  the  eminent  soldier  who  has  brought  forward  these 
proposals,  and  our  honour  as  a  nation  demand  this. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GKEGORY. 
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THE    ATTACK    ON    THE    AUSTRALIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

"  THE  Commonwealth  Constitution,"  oracularly  declared 
Mr.  Fisher,  not  long  ago  at  Ballarat,  "  is  the  worst  in  the  world." 
This  sweeping  judgment,  no  doubt,  fairly  reflects  the  opinion  now 
prevailing  among  the  political — not  necessarily  the  industrial — 
trade  unionists  of  Australia.  Already  one  determined  onslaught 
has  been  made  on  this  atrocious  instrument  of  misgovernment, 
which,  in  some  measure,  interposes  a  vexatious  barrier  between 
the  victors  and  the  spoils  ;  and  the  result  was  ignominious  failure. 

The  referenda  taken  two  years  ago  with  the  object  of  amending 
the  Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  bestow  on  the  Federal  authority 
unfettered  powers  to  control  trade  and  commerce,  to  regulate 
wages  and  conditions  of  work,  to  settle  railway  disputes,  to  deal 
with  trusts  and  corporations,  and  to  "  nationalise  any  industry  or 
business  connected  with  the  production  or  distribution  of  goods 
which  might  at  any  time  by  resolution  be  declared  by  the 
Commonwealth  Legislature  a  monopoly,"  resulted  in  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  advocates  of  these  drastic  changes  in  every 
State  save  one,  West  Australia,  where  the  strength  of  the  mining 
vote  just  secured  an  affirmative  majority.  On  the  occasion  referred 
to,  all  the  proposals  previously  enumerated,  except  the  last,  were 
bunched  together,  only  two  issues  being  submitted  to  the  people. 
Their  wholesale  rejection  was,  by  their  sponsors  at  least,  ascribed 
largely  to  this  supposed  error  of  arrangement ;  and  possibly  they 
were  right.  Even  the  least  fastidious  diner  does  not  like  to  have 
portions  of  the  contents  of  half  a  dozen  different  dishes  heaped  on 
his  plate  at  once  and  offered  for  his  refreshment.  He  prefers  to 
go  without  rather  than  risk  acute  indigestion.  Now  the  same 
revolutionary  proposals,  with  a  few  merely  verbal  alterations,  are  to 
be  presented  in  six  separate  divisions  to  the  harassed  electors  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  forthcoming  General  Election.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  second  appeal  on  issues  determined,  it  was 
hoped,  for  a  long  period  and  at  a  direct  cost  to  the  public  of 
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£50,000  only  two  years  ago,  should  be  permissible ;  and  it  were 
certainly  desirable  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  forbid  such  an  abuse  of  the  referendum  in  future.  But 
the  Australian  Labour  Party,  in  grinding  its  own  axe,  cares  very 
little  for  the  comfort  or  interests  of  those  who  have  to  find  and 
work  the  grindstone. 

It  is  neither  my  province  nor  my  desire  to  attempt  any 
formal  defence  of  the  instrument  denounced  by  the  Federal  Prime 
Minister  as  the  "worst  in  the  world."  In  some  degree,  indeed, 
I  think  the  description  is  justified ;  but  certainly  not  for  the 
reasons  usually  adduced  by  the  leaders  of  the  present  attack.  A 
Constitution  based  on  the  democratic  fatuity  that  free  government 
requires  the  bestowal  of  most  power  on  the  possessors  of  least 
knowledge  defies  alike  history,  prudence  and  commonsense.*  In 
bestowing  on  the  comparatively  poor  the  absolute  control  of  the 
wealth  possessed  by  others,  it  offers  an  equal  affront  to  justice. 
The  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  numbers  must  rule  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  denial  of  any  superior  right  to  moral  and  intellectual 
ability  to  manage  public  affairs,  and  virtually  exalts  the  demagogue 
above  the  statesman.  The  provisions  ordaining  universal  suffrage 
— once  bluntly  described  by  Coleridge  as  a  "  mad  and  barbarising 
scheme  " — and  payment  of  members  in  the  case  of  each  Chamber 
without  discrimination,  are  the  real  vices  of  the  Australian  Con- 
stitution, and  from  them  have  arisen  innumerable  evils.  They 
have  in  a  large  measure  banished  independence,  honour  and  real 
merit  from  public  life ;  have  made  politics  the  favourite  hunting- 
ground  for  needy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  ;  have  superseded 
ability  in  favour  of  volubility  ;  have  substituted  a  "  tied  "  Legisla- 
ture dependent  on  outside,  secret,  and  wholly  pernicious  influences 
for  one  that  should  possess  and  exercise  a  free  judgment ;  and 
have  justly  rendered  the  legislation  and  proceedings  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  within  recent  years  the  derision  of  the 
educated  world.  Until  these  fundamental  defects  be  removed  or 
mitigated,  Australia  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  wise 
government. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  compensating  advan- 
tages. The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  being  unfortunately 
required  to  carry  out  their  task  in  public,  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  bow  to  the  popular  Baal  by  accepting  in  the  widest  sense  the 
delusive  doctrine  of  universal  political  equality.  This  indeed, 
at  the  time,  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  definite  limits  were 
wisely  assigned  to  Federal  jurisdiction  in  order  to  check  its 

*  "  If  you  transfer  the  power  in  the  State  to  those  who  have  nothing  in  the 
country,  they  will  afterwards  transfer  the  property,"  said  Grattan  long  ago,  and 
Australia  is  supplying  a  fresh  example  of  the  obvious  truth  contained  in  the 
prediction. 
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undue  extension.  To  the  State  Governments  was  left  the  control 
of  their  own  officers,  their  judiciary,  their  railways  and  public 
works,  their  lands,  their  police,  their  machinery  of  public  educa- 
tion, their  industries  and  trade,  and  many  other  important 
functions.  Specified  and  distinct  powers  were  reserved  for  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  the  chief  of  these  relating  to  national 
defence,  the  imposition  and  collection  of  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties,  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service,  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Imperial  Government,  and,  subject  to  the  latter  or 
through  it,  with  foreign  countries,  quarantine,  foreign  and  inter- 
state trade,  and  other  matters  of  less  importance.  It  was  hoped 
that,  by  exactly  defining  the  scope  of  the  Federal  authority,  all 
danger  of  collision  between  it  and  that  of  any  State  or  States 
would  be  removed.  Unhappily  that  hope  has  proved  entirely 
fallacious.  Either  directly  or  indirectly,  using  its  influence  as  a 
third  party,  political  Labour  has  waged  an  incessant  war  against 
State  rights  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Commonwealth.  There 
has  been  continual  encroachment  on  the  one  side  and  resistance 
on  the  other.  The  present  proposals,  whose  adoption  would  imply 
complete  unification,  are  but  the  crowning  effort  of  a  protracted 
assault.  If  successful,  the  inconvenient  obstacles  imposed  by  the 
State  Councils,  either  nominated  or  elected  on  a  slightly  limited 
franchise,  would  be  swept  away,  and  the  mob  vote  would  become 
supreme.  Its  most  dexterous  manipulators  would  then  have  the 
game  in  their  own  hands. 

This  fact  in  particular  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Theoretically 
the  Constitution  established  a  bi-cameral  system  of  Federal 
Government.  Practically,  however,  by  the  exercise  of  char- 
acteristic cunning,  the  Labour  Party  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment Has  made  the  system  uni-cameral.  The  Senate  under 
Labour  sway  is  a  body  absolutely  inept  and  emasculated.  The 
Caucus,  which  comprehends  members  of  the  Party  sitting  in  both 
Chambers,  is  entirely  dominated  by  those  who  constitute  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  seeing  that  not  less  than 
thirty-seven  must  belong  to  the  latter  while  only  nineteen  are 
needed  to  make  up  a  bare  majority  in  the  Senate.  Even  if  the 
whole  nineteen  Labour  Senators  opposed  a  measure  brought 
forward  at  a  Caucus  meeting  their  opposition  would  be  futile  if 
their  brethren  of  the  other  Chamber  were  in  favour  of  it ;  and 
the  former  would  then,  by  virtue  of  their  pledges,  be  required  to 
carry  into  law  by  their  votes  what  they  had  previously  at  a 
private  meeting  denounced.  This  immoral  and  pernicious 
practice  has  in  itself  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution.  It  has  entirely  robbed  the 
States  of  the  safe-guard  designed  for  their  protection.  The 
Federal  Parliament,  under  present  conditions,  is  not  a  freeParlia- 
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ment.  It  is,  as  before  said,  a  "  tied  "  Parliament,  many  of  whose 
members  are  coerced  into  voting  against  their  private  convictions. 
Nor  are  they  freely  elected  ;  for  the  pre-election  system,  also  the 
invention  of  the  Party  responsible  for  the  Caucus,  forbids  the  mass 
of  the  electors  the  use  of  the  right  of  free  choice  by  limiting  the 
number  of  candidates.  The  specific  pledge  demanded  of  each 
candidate  before  recognition  likewise  kills  individual  liberty  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  legislator.  Discipline  is  no  doubt 
eminently  conducive  to  party  success.  But  while  discipline  is 
very  proper  in  the  case  of  a  school  or  army,  in  politics  it  means 
but  corruption  and  danger.  Men  who,  for  personal  ends,  resign 
their  own  freedom,  are  naturally  disposed  to  refuse  it  to  others 
whose  attitude,  while  free  men,  is  an  abiding  reproach  to  them- 
selves. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  said  the  Labour  Party's  object  is  to  eliminate 
the  best  provisions  of  the  Constitution  Act,  and  to  retain  and 
strengthen  the  worst.  Universal  suffrage,  payment  of  members, 
in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  an  absurd  and  inherently  vicious  method 
of  election  which  admirably  subserves  the  Party's  own  objects — 
these  are  to  remain  sacrosanct.  They  are  thoroughly  "  demo- 
cratic," because  they  subordinate  the  higher  political  intelligence 
and  morality  to  the  lower,  leave  property  without  safeguard,  and 
open  fruitful  fields  of  enterprise  to  the  agitator  and  the  demagogue. 
It  is  a  mere  jtruism  that  men  who  are  least  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  satisfactorily  are  always  most  eager  to  manage 
other  people's  affairs.  An  unrestricted  franchise  plays  directly 
into  the  hands  of  this  too  numerous  class. 

To  discuss  fully  the  nature  and  probable  effects  of  the  drastic 
constitutional  changes  soon  to  be  formally  proposed  would  need  a 
bulky  volume.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points  will  there- 
fore be  glanced  at.  In  regard  to  trade  and  commerce  the  Federal 
Government  solicits  absolute  authority  over  the  transactions  of 
every  trader  in  Australia,  from  the  street  pedlar  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  most  extensive  wholesale  business.  State  railways  and 
State  industrial  enterprises  are  excepted  so  far  as  management 
goes,  but  even  in  the  case  of  these  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
play  the  agreeable  part  of  paymaster — without  providing  the  funds. 
"  Trusts  and  combinations,"  words  of  very  ambiguous  interpre- 
tation, are  to  be  unreservedly  subject  to  Federal  rule.  Their 
officers  may  be  ordered  at  any  time  to  produce  their  books  for 
inspection  by  Federal  officials  ;  they  may  be  harassed,  fined  or 
entirely  extinguished  at  the  good  pleasure  of  a  Caucus-ridden 
Legislature,  or  by  the  order  of  a  partisan  judge  appointed  by  it. 
It  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  very  men  who  advocate  most 
strongly  the  combination  of  workmen  for  personal  and  political 
ends  denounce  yet  more  vehemently  the  combination  of  capitalists 
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or  employers  for  defensive  or  purely  economic  purposes.     Consis- 
tency, however,  is  not  a  political  virtue. 

The  two  proposals  which,  if  ratified,  will  empower  the  Federal 
Government   to   settle   industrial   disputes  and   to    "nationalise 
monopolies,"   deserve  particular  notice.     Possibly  their  authors 
have  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  range  of  these  two  propositions. 
What,    to   begin   with,   is   a   snonopoly  ?     The  present   Federal 
Attorney-General  has  been  invited  to  give  his  party's  definition  of 
the  term,  and  has  discreetly  refused  to  do  so.     Everyone  knows,  of 
course,  what  a  real  monopoly  is.     We  have  all  heard  of  the  salt, 
opium,    tobacco    and   spirit    monopolies    that   exist    in    various 
countries,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  use  of  a 
commodity  highly  injurious  when  consumed  in  excess.     But  these 
are   not  meant  by  the  Australian  Labour   Party,  which   claims 
supremacy   over   the   dictionary   as   well   as   over    reason.     The 
"monopoly"  in   Labour  parlance  is  simply  the  profitable   and 
well-managed   business  which   has  been   unfortunate  enough  to 
attract  the  cupidity  of   the  trade  unions.      Nearly  every  Labour 
orator  for  months  past  has  declaimed  against  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and   certain    shipping   concerns  in  Australia 
as  "  monopolies."     The  fact  is  ignored  that  the  offending  corpora- 
tions receive  no  State  assistance  whatever,  and  have  to  face  open 
competition ;    nor  is  it  denied  that  they  owe  their  success  wholly 
to  the  judicious  employment  of  large  amounts  of  capital  and  to 
great  directive  ability.     They  are  "  monopolies  "  in  the  eye  of  the 
socialistic  politician  merely  because  they  are  successful,  which  he, 
except  as  a  politician,  very  rarely  is.     And  here  again  there  is  an 
odd  inconsistency.     A  sham  monopoly  is  to  be  destroyed  in  order 
that  a  real  one  may  be  created.     The  private  business  exposed  to 
free  competition  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  State  industry,  from 
which  all  competition  will  be  excluded.      In  all  probability,  too, 
private  profit  will  be  turned  into  public  loss  ;*    for  a  Government 
in  the  hands  of  rapacious  office-seekers  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
exercise  care  and  economy  in  its  business  transactions.     That  the 
existence  in  the  hands  of  a  Legislature  likely  at  intervals  to  be 
dominated  by  influences  such  as  those  which  control  the  present 
Federal  Parliament  of  the  power  to  "  nationalise  "  industries  (first 
duly  christened  "  monopolies  "),   must  in  itself  have  a  most   de- 
pressing   effect    on    private    enterprise    is    self-evident.      What 

*  Perhaps  the  most  striking  modern  example  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  State 
interference  with  private  enterprise  is  that  afforded  by  the  Australian  sugar-growing 
industry.  Prior  to  federation,  this  was  peacefully  and  profitably  prosecuted,  under 
natural  conditions,  without  any  Government  assistance  beyond  the  import  duty  of 
£3  a  ton  on  foreign  sugar  levied  in  Queensland  only.  Now,  thanks  to  Commonwealth 
control,  it  costs  the  people  of  Australia  nearly  £1,500,000  yearly,  and  neither  planters 
nor  their  employees  are  satisfied. 
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incentive  would  there  be  for  an  energetic  and  able  man,  or  body 
of  men,  to  commence  business  or  manufacturing  operations  on  a 
large  scale  if,  as  soon  as  the  golden  eggs  began  to  appear,  the 
State  might  suddenly  steal  the  goose  ?  Perhaps  "  steal  "  is  too 
hard  a  term  to  employ,  for,  the  transfer  from  private  to  State 
control  is  to  be  on  "just "terms.  "Just,"  however,  is  an 
adjective  of  somewhat  elastic  significance.  The  Oriental  potentate 
who,  we  read,  once  baked  the  seller  of  undersized  loaves  alive  in 
his  own  oven  was  effusively  hailed  as  just  by  the  victim's  de- 
frauded customers.  But  whether  the  other  bakers  thus  sternly 
encouraged  to  honesty,  though  guiltless  of  the  same  malpractices, 
shared  that  view  is  doubtful.  And  even  supposing  the  expropriated 
"monopolist"  to  be  recompensed  to  his  satisfaction,  what  about 
the  taxpayer,  forced  against  his  will  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
conversion  of  a  profitable  into  an  unprofitable  business  ?  As  a 
home  for  destitute  politicians  and  a  preserve  for  voters,  no  doubt, 
the  "  nationalised  "  industry  would  be  a  valuable  political  asset. 
But  there  are  still  a  few  people  in  Australia  who  are  not  politicians, 
and  a  plea  might  respectfully  be  raised  on  their  behalf. 

The  centralisation  of  unrestricted  industrial  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  bureaucrats  located  at  Canberra  promises,  in 
itself,  to  be  sufficiently  productive  of  friction  and  confusion.  It 
were  as  reasonable  to  confer  upon  a  handful  of  administrators 
occupying  offices  in  Madrid  an  unlimited  right  of  control  over  all 
the  industries  carried  on  in  Europe.  Under  such  a  system,  no 
doubt,  the  capital  of  Spain  would  soon  become  a  very  populous 
city ;  and  probably,  should  the  powers  sought  be  granted  in 
Australia,  the  Federal  capital  will  ere  long  become  the  resort  of 
multitudes  of  lobbyists,  concession-hunters  and  practitioners  of 
"  graft."  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  the  modest  demand  under 
notice  is  that,  until  vested  with  plenary  industrial  powers,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  unable  to  confer  upon  the  people  the 
priceless  blessings  of  the  New  Protection.  Import  and  export 
duties,  wages  and  prices  are  all  to  be  regulated  in  so  ingenious  a 
manner  that  the  workman  shall  receive  high  wages,  and  the 
customer  pay  low  prices.  For  the  manufacturer,  apparently,  is 
reserved  the  r61e  of  philanthropist ;  for,  when  required  to  increase 
his  expenses  of  production,  and  to  lower  the  charges  for  his  wares, 
his  prospects  of  affluence  will  hardly  be  encouraging.  Were  it 
not  that  the  ordinary  Labour  politician  is  entirely  superior  to 
history  one  might  humbly  suggest  that  he  should  study,  among 
numerous  other  similar  examples,  the  effects  of  the  well-known  Law 
of  the  Maximum  in  France  over  a  century  ago.  But  neither  reason 
nor  example  can  convince  minds  of  a  certain  order  that  legislation 
cannot  work  miracles  and  defy  all  economic  laws.  The  Prime 
Minister  in  his  recent  speech  at  Maryborough  claimed  merit  for 
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himself  and  his  colleagues  on  the  ground  that  within  three  years 
they  had  enacted  no  fewer  than  eighty-three  measures,  not 
counting  those  of  appropriation  and  supply,  and  the  Navigation 
Bill  now  reserved  for  Royal  Assent,  whereas  all  the  preceding 
non-Labour  Governments  between  them  had  only  achieved  135. 
By  the  same  course  of  reasoning  the  merit  of  a  doctor  would 
depend  on  the  number  of  doses  of  medicine  he  prescribed,  rather 
than  on  their  effects.  Those  the  unlucky  Australian  patient  has 
recently  had  to  imbibe  have  consisted  mainly  of  strong  stimulants 
and  powerful  emetics,  the  result  being  restlessness  and  debility. 
Whether  he  will  swallow  the  six  suspicious-looking  pills  now 
offered  to  him,  or  ungraciously  throw  them  back  into  the  faces  of 
his  physicians,  remain  to  be  seen. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  serious  complications  might  follow 
the  extension  of  the  Commonwealth's-  right  of  interference  to  the 
State  railway  systems.  As  before  said  the  proposal  in  this  respect 
made  two  years  ago,  was  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  sole  power  not  only  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  all  railway 
employees,  but  also  to  regulate  all  charges  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers.  The  latest  modification  of  this  proposal 
is  distinctly  to  the  Commonwealth's  advantage ;  for,  while  Federal 
Ministers  and  their  supporters  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  men 
employed  on  the!  rail  ways  for  raising  their  salaries  at  the  expense 
of  the  States,  the  Governments  of  the  latter  will  have  to  bear  the 
odium  either  of  correspondingly  raising  fares  and  freight  charges, 
or  of  imposing  extra  taxation  to  make  good  the  losses  incurred 
through  Federal  liberality.  Not  improbably  should  this  grotesquely 
one-sided  proposal  be  accepted,  a  position  may  arise  such  as  the 
following.  Trade-union  emissaries  in  a  single  State,  or  perhaps 
in  all  simultaneously,  will  instigate  a  demand  for  a  quite  pre- 
posterous increase  of  wages.  The  industrial  tribunal,  their 
instrument,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ratify  that  demand.  The 
State  authorities,  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  independent  tax- 
payers, will  refuse  to  obey  a  decision,  unjust  in  itself,  and  certain, 
if  accepted,  to  result  in  ruinous  financial  loss.  A  strike  will 
ensue,  and  the  dissatisfied  employees  will  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  running  of  trains.  To  ensure  the  transport  of  the  necessary 
food  supplies  for  the  requirements  of  the  towns,  the  State 
Ministry  will  be  compelled  to  employ  free  labour  under  police 
protection.  The  malcontents,  supported  by  their  allies  elsewhere, 
will  then  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  armed  force  to  compel 
compliance  with  Federal  law.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  so 
produced  needs  no  demonstration. 

The  right  to  fix  wages  and  settle  industrial  disputes  when 
vested  in  a  Labour  Government  would,  if  granted,  probably  be 
delegated  to  local  Arbitration  Courts  in  various  parts  of  the 
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Commonwealth,  with  perhaps  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  Supreme 
tribunal  of  the  kind   at   Canberra.      Wages   Boards  would  un- 
doubtedly be  swept  away.    Their  decisions  are  now  openly  flouted 
by  the  unions.     The  judges  appointed  to  preside  over  the  new 
tribunals  by  Labour  Governments  would,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  observe,  be  thorough-going  partisans.    This  has  been  practically 
avowed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  party,  Senator  McGregor, 
who  represents  the  present  Government  in  the  Senate.     Prior  to 
the  appointment  of  the  two  new  judges  lately  added  to  the  High 
Court  Bench,  this  statesman  declared  plainly  in  the  course  of  a 
debate   that    the    appointments    were   being   made   so   that   an 
"  interpretation   of   the   Constitution "  might   be   obtained   that 
would  "  suit  "  his  party.     He  added  :  "  I  want  the  views  of  that 
party  represented  on  the  High  Court  Bench."     The  "  views  of 
that  party "   (mainly  determined  by  its  interests)  are   certainly 
fully   represented   in   the   present    Federal    Arbitration    Court ; 
though  so  far  the  activities  of  that  singular  tribunal  have  been 
considerably  restrained  by  the    High  Court.      The    removal  of 
existing  restraints  and   the   multiplication  of   industrial    courts 
throughout  the  Commonwealth    could  only  be  attended  by  an 
enormous  amount  of  confusion  and  insecurity ;  litigation  costs, 
already  extremely  heavy,  would  become  ruinous  to  employers  of 
labour,  and  the  general  charges  of  public  administration  would 
be  vastly   augmented.     Unquestionably,    the    inflow   of   capital 
would  be  checked,  and  its  outflow  encouraged.    And,  since  money 
brings  men,  immigration  also  would  receive  a  disastrous  set-back. 
Even  were  it  proposed  to  entrust  the  prodigious  powers  now 
sought  to  a  committee  of  political  super-men  the  prudent  elector 
might  well  hesitate.     Omniscience  and  moral  perfection  at  least 
should  accompany  omnipotence.     But  the  latter  is  now  modestly 
claimed  by  men  who  have  shown,  even  their  warmest  friends 
must   admit,  very  apparent   deficiencies   in   regard   to   the   two 
former.     Let  a  glance  be  taken  at  their  recent  achievements.     Of 
their  financial  performances  enough  has  been  said  in  a  preceding 
article.     Mr.  Joseph  Cook  the  other  day  called  attention  to  the 
significant  fact  that,  within  the  last  three  years,  the  three  Labour 
Governments  of  Australia,  that  of  the  Commonwealth  being  the 
chief  offender,  have  increased  their  expenditure  by  52  per  cent., 
while   the  four  non-Labour  Governments  have  increased  theirs 
by  only  12£  per  cent.     Industrial  peace  was  confidently  promised 
when  the  present  Federal  Ministry  took  office.     Within  the  three 
years  since  that  date  no  fewer  than  250  strikes  have  occurred  in 
Australia,  and   several  of  a  peculiarly  wanton  and  mischievous 
nature   are   now   in  progress.     Sydney   a   few   weeks    ago   was 
temporarily  plunged  in  darkness  merely  because  the  men  em- 
ployed at  the  gasworks  were  refused  a  shilling  a  day  in  excess  of 
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the  rate  of  wages  duly  prescribed  by  a  Wages  Board.  The  ferry 
service  at  the  same  city  was  suspended  during  the  Easter  Holidays 
for  a  somewhat  similar  reason,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
public.  Strikes  on  the  wharves  there  and  elsewhere  have  from 
time  to  time  completely  dislocated  trade  and  ordinary  business. 
Worst  of  all,  while  these  lines  are  being  written,  a  state  of  things 
prevails  at  Broken  Hill  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  of 
a  civilised  country.  The  food  supplies  of  a  large  centre  of 
population  are  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  solely  because  the 
Directors  of  the  Silverton  Tramway  Company  very  properly 
refused  to  compel  seven  of  their  superior  officers,  against  their 
will,  to  join  the  local  union  at  the  demand  of  its  leaders.  These 
latter  have  had  the  audacity  even  to  threaten  openly  to  seize  the 
Company's  property  by  force,  if  submission  be  not  made.  Such 
proceedings  in  many  countries  at  least  equal  in  civilisation  to 
Australia  would  speedily  be  restrained  by  the  salutary  action  of 
the  drum-head  court-martial.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness, 
mutiny  and  intense  class  bitterness  has  marked  throughout  the 
administration  of  those  who  confidently  posed  as  peace-makers 
and  social  regenerators.  Symptoms  are  clearly  visible  in  Aus- 
tralia to-day  painfully  similar  to  those  which  in  past  times  have 
often  heralded  the  approach  of  civil  war. 

How  liberally  the  Federal  Government  has  exercised  its  power 
to  increase  the  number  of  State  employees  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  10,000  additional  civil  servants  of  all  grades  have 
been  appointed  within  the  last  three  years.  Under  the  proposed 
new  industrial  dispensation,  with  a  Government  enslaved,  like 
the  present  one,  by  labour  organisations  in  power,  this  number 
would  be  enormously  augmented.  Australia  would  soon  be  in 
the  way  of  becoming  a  land  of  politicians,  pensioners  and  public 
servants.  Preference  to  unionists  being  now  enforced  in  the 
State  Departments  each  new  employee  is  simply  a  supporter  of 
the  Ministry  paid  for  his  vote  out  of  the  public  funds.  The 
graduated  Land  Tax,  it  was  affirmed,  would  lead  to  a  great 
increase  of  rural  settlement.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  has 
just  quoted  figures  which  show  that  during  the  last  two  years, 
in  spite  of  the  most  favourable  climatic  conditions,  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  in  the  Commonwealth  has  only 
been  200,000  acres  ;  while  during  the  previous  two  years,  before 
the  imposition  of  the  tax,  it  was  no  less  than  one  million  acres. 
During  the  ten-year  period  ending  in  1912,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  metropolitan  populations  of  Australia  have  ex- 
panded at  the  rate  of  24*6  per  cent.,  while  the  rural  population 
has  only  increased  at  that  of  14*3  per  cent.  Costs  of  living 
within  a  quite  recent  period  have  risen  rapidly.  That  this  is 
largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the  extortion  under  political  or 
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judicial  pressure  of  exorbitant  wages  in  all  the  leading  industries 
can  scarcely  be  denied.     The  whole  blame  for  the  increase,  how- 
ever, is  imputed  by  Jacobin  orators  to  trusts  and  other  such  com- 
binations, more  or  less  imaginary,  against  which  are  incessantly 
discharged  mendacious  and  abusive  declamations.     It  is  a  common 
thing  for  a  pickpocket  justly  accused  of  stealing  another  man's 
purse  to  denounce  an  innocent  bystander  as  guilty  of  the  offence. 
In  politics  the  trick  is  becoming  somewhat   stale ;  though,  un- 
happily, among  the  well-meaning  but  ill-thinking,  it  is  still  used 
with  considerable  success.     The  most  pernicious  monopoly  with 
which  Australia  is  now  threatened  is  the  monopoly  of  employment 
by  the  members  of  a  single  class  ;  the  most  mischievous  combina- 
tion is  the  union  of  working  men  for  the  destruction  of  capital  and 
the  penalisation  of  ability  ;  the  most  tyrannical  trust  is  the  political 
trust  known  as  the  Caucus,  ever  seeking  to  gain  selfish  ends  by 
the  exercise  of  unworthy  means.     Compared  with  evils  such  as 
these,  all  others  are  but  trifling.     Ever  since  trade  unionism  in 
Australia  became  infected  with  the  disease  of  politics  it  has  been, 
particularly  among  those  whose  cause  it  professes  to  champion,  a 
corrupting  instead  of  elevating  force. 

Beyond  a  doubt  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  present  cam- 
paign of  slander  and  misrepresentation  will  succeed  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  mob  vote  concentrated  in  the  great  cities.  Should 
some  of  the  proposals  be  accepted  and  others  rejected  it  will  at 
once  be  protested  that  the  powers  granted  cannot  be  effectively 
used  without  the  aid  of  those  withheld.  The  movement  in 
progress  is  a  revolutionary  one,  and  revolutions  are  difficult  to  stop 
once  they  acquire  impetus.  The  attack  in  Australia  is  ostensibly 
directed  against  the  Constitution ;  it  is  really  aimed  at  property 
and  freedom.  Its  success  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a 
tyrannous  and  ignorant  bureaucracy,  which  the  manual  workers 
more  than  any  other  class  would  soon  find  to  be  an  engine  of 
intolerable  oppression.  Could  the  self-respecting  wage-earner  of 
Australia,  still  outside  the  clutch  of  the  political  trade  unions, 
realise  the  true  nature  of  the  proposals  now  made  and  the  motives 
dictating  them,  he  would  scornfully  and  decisively  reject  them. 
The  danger  lies  in  his  ignorance,  indifference  and*  credulity.  One 
may  yet  cherish  a  hope  for  his  timely  enlightenment,  so  that  he 
may  be  spared  a  tardy  and  painful  repentance. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 
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THE    CHANNEL   TUNNEL   AND    FOOD 
SUPPLIES    IN    TIME    OF    WAR 

BY  ARTHUR  FELL,   M.P. 

THE  need  for  the  Channel  Tunnel  becomes  more  pressing 
every  day.  Travelling  facilities  are  increasing  in  every  direction, 
but  the  stormy,  foggy  Channel  crossing  remains  much  as  it 
was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  question  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  war  is  continually 
occupying  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men,  and  the  proposed 
construction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  seems  to  offer  the  most 
complete  and  the  cheapest  solution  of  the  problem. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  six  votes  against  four,  reported  against  the 
proposal  to  construct  a  tunnel  between  England  and  France. 
They  considered  that  the  danger  of  the  French  seizing  by  surprise 
or  by  force  the  Dover  end  of  the  tunnel  and  using  it  to  pour 
troops  and  stores  into  this  country  for  the  capture  of  London  was 
too  great  to  be  risked,  and  that  in  consequence  this  great  com- 
mercial highway  and  bond  between  the  two  nations  could  not  be 
allowed  by  the  Government  to  be  completed.  The  Committee 
found  that  the  scheme  was  practicable,  and  that  it  would  cost 
under  eight  million  pounds,  and  that  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  passenger  and  light  goods  traffic  between  this  country  and 
the  Continent,  but  that  the  heavy  goods  traffic  would  probably 
still  continue  to  come  by  sea. 

Much  has,  however,  happened  since  then  ;  another  generation 
has  grown  up,  and  the  question  of  food  supplies  becomes  more 
and  more  acute.  France  is  no  longer  even  a  potential  enemy, 
and  it  is  recognised  that  if  war  were  to  break  out  between  this 
country  and  any  other  Power  but  France,  then  this  tunnel,  far 
from  being  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger,  would  be  a  source 
of  strength,  and  would  enable  food  to  be  brought  into  this  country 
without  the  possibility  of  interruption  by  any  hostile  cruisers 
which  might  temporarily  obtain  the  command  of  the  trade  routes 
and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  corn  on  which  we  depend. 
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When  the  tunnel  is  available  the  danger  of  the  price  of  wheat 
and  bread  rising  to  famine  prices,  which  will  certainly  happen 
under  present  conditions  when  a  great  war  begins,  will  be  largely 
done  away  with.  The  prices  on  the  Continent  at  Havre,  Antwerp 
and  Marseilles,  with  the  addition  of  the  railway  charge  for 
carriage,  will  be  the  prices  in  England,  and  the  neutral  ports  will 
be  open  to  receive  the  cargoes  for  this  country,  which  will  then 
be  carried  from  these  neutral  ports  by  rail  to  this  country  through 
the  tunnel  without  fear  of  interruption. 

The  suggestion  that  Germany  might  be  able  to  use  this  tunnel 
to  attack  us  is  too  far-fetched  to  be  worth  while  considering — she 
would  have  to  invade  Belgium  and  France,  and  then  capture  the 
French  end  of  the  tunnel  and  capture  Dover  and  the  English  end 
without  either  country  having  the  time  to  block  the  tunnel  and 
put  it  out  of  use.  If  Calais  and  Dover  are  both  to  be  captured 
and  occupied  in  force  by  the  Germans,  the  fate  of  England  will 
have  been  already  decided,  and  the  tunnel  could  have  no  influence 
on  it. 

All  the  arguments  adduced  thirty  years  ago  in  support  of  the 
case  against  the  tunnel  can  now  be  used  in  favour  of  it.  They 
were  based  on  the  idea  that  the  French,  or  a  Power  holding  the 
French  end  of  the  tunnel,  might,  by  force  or  surprise,  gain 
possession  of  the  Dover  end  before  it  could  be  destroyed,  and 
then  might  utilise  the  tunnel  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and 
stores.  Our  friendship  with  France  is  so  assured,  and  the 
possibility  of  anything  arising  to  interfere  with  it  is  so  remote, 
that  to  suggest  that  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  between  the  two 
countries  must  be  delayed  because  of  the  danger  we  should  run 
of  a  French  attack  upon  us  would  create  a  smile  at  the  present 
time. 

We  may  run  risks  of  invasion,  but,  as  Count  von  Moltke,  the 
great  German  strategist,  said  :  "  An  invasion  of  England  by  the 
tunnel  would  be  the  last  one  which  would  be  attempted  by  any 
sane  general." 

The  question  of  the  assistance  which  the  tunnel  would  render 
this  country  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  country  other  than 
France  was  not  considered  by  the  Committee.  In  the  case  of  our 
being  called  on  with  the  other  guarantors  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  Belgium,  the  assistance  the  tunnel  would  give  us  is  incalculable. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  experts  that  we  could  not,  under  present 
conditions,  transport  an  army  to  the  Continent  until  we  had  first 
fought  and  defeated  our  enemies'  fleet  and  obtained  the  absolute 
command  of  the  sea,  which  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
might  take  weeks,  or  even  months.  With  the  tunnel  made, 
troops  could  be  sent  to  France  or  Belgium  as  fast  as  they  were 
ready.  At  the  present  time  the  Navy  men  demand  that  at  least 
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ten  fast  cruisers  should  be  built  to  protect  our  trade  routes,  to 
enable  food  to  be  brought  during  war  without  undue  risk.  These 
may  cost  ten  million  pounds,  and  would  rapidly  deteriorate,  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  them  up  with  crews  would  be  very  great ; 
whilst  for  the  same  capital  the  tunnel  could  be  built,  which  would 
give  us  far  more  security  for  our  supplies,  and  would  pay  a  hand- 
some return  upon  the  money  invested  in  its  construction. 

In  fact,  the  tunnel  would  put  us  strategically  in  an  extra- 
ordinary favourable  position.  We  should  have  all  the  security 
from  invasion  which  our  insular  position  gives  us,  and  have,  in 
addition,  the  advantage  of  drawing  supplies  from  the  Continent 
without  any  fear  of  interruption  ;  whilst,  if  the  occasion  arose,  we 
could  cut  off  this  communication  and  be  a  complete  island  again. 
The  possibility  of  the  invasion  of  these  islands  by  the  air  has 
materially  affected  our  insular  security,  and  rendered  the  tunnel, 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  of  much  less  importance  than 
formerly.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tunnel 
would  take  six  or  seven  years  to  construct,  and  before  that  time 
in  all  probability  the  air  will  be  clearer ;  treaties  may  have  been 
signed  between  some  countries,  and  the  German-English  naval 
rivalry  may  have  ended.  If  the  tension  should  continue  and  there 
were  any  appreciable  risk,  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  could  be 
delayed  until  the  crisis  were  past. 

The  tunnel  is,  however,  now  put  forward  mainly  as  a  great 
commercial  and  pacific  undertaking  which  will  unite  us  more 
closely  with  our  neighbours,  and  bring  about  an  unknown  increase 
in  the  interchange  of  goods  and  passengers,  not  only  with  France, 
but  with  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  whole  Continent  will  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  increased  trade  ;  and  whilst  it  will  be  most  marked 
with  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  still  it  will  extend  its 
influence  to  all  Continental  countries,  and  there  will  be  more 
passengers  travelling  from  London  to  Berlin,  Eome,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Madrid,  when  once  the  tunnel  is  opened. 

British  traffic  abroad  will  be  increased,  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree  the  travel  of  foreign  tourists  from  the  Continent  to  these 
islands  will  be  encouraged.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  sea-crossing  on  visitors  from  France.  It  is 
a  common  remark  among  French  ladies  that  they  will  not  face 
the  horrors  of  the  Channel  crossing,  and  they  go  to  Switzerland, 
Italy,  or  the  Kiviera,  instead  of  visiting  England  or  Scotland. 
During  November  and  December  of  1911,  and  during  the  present 
winter,  owing  to  continuous  storms  the  communication  with 
France  was  for  weeks  kept  up  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
passengers  who  were  obliged  to  cross  were  often  delayed  for  hours, 
and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  laid  up  for  days  by  illness 
occasioned  by  the  bad  crossings. 
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Since  the  date  of  the  Committee's  report  the  experience  and 
speed  of  tunnel-building  has  improved  out  of  all  knowledge.     The 
question  of  ventilation  was  thirty  years  ago  deemed  a  serious  one. 
In   those   days  traction   by    electricity   was   unknown,  and   the 
Committee  had,  from  personal  experience,  only  the  smoke-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  old   District   Railway  to  guide   them.     The 
Russian  Government  have  recently  decided  to  construct  a  tunnel 
through  the  Caucasus  Mountains.     This  tunnel  will  be  twenty- 
two  miles  long — longer  than  the   Channel  Tunnel.     They  will 
build  this  at  their  sole  expense,  whilst  the  Channel  Tunnel  would 
be  built  jointly  by  us  and  France.     The  French  Government  has 
been   throughout   favourable  to  the  scheme.     They  have  never 
thought  as  worthy  of  consideration  the  question  of  the  danger  of 
the  seizure  of  the  French  end  of  the  tunnel  by  us ;  and  the  French 
know  what  invasion  by  foreign  troops  means,   and   they  have, 
notwithstanding,  pierced  the  Alps  with  tunnels  and  joined  their 
railways  with  the  German  lines  with  unbroken  gauge,  and  have 
not  done   as  they  have  in   Russia,   altered  the  gauge  of  their 
lines  at  the  frontier,  to  prevent   their  use  by  foreign  rolling- 
stock. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  are  now  more  enlightened,  and  that  our 
Government  will  join  with  the  French  Government  in  favouring 
the  construction  of  this  work,  which  will  do  more  to  consolidate 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  nations  than  any  treaty 
could  do. 

The  soldiers  tell  us  it  will  entail  the  construction  of  a  fort  at 
Dover  where  the  tunnel  emerges  into  the  open  air;  that  the 
trains  will,  in  fact,  pass  through  this  fort,  and  so  into  the  country. 
That  fort  will  need  a  garrison.  What  if  it  does,  and  what  of  the 
expense  ?  It  is  not  worth  consideration  in  a  matter  of  this 
magnitude.  The  Panama  Canal  is  to  have  numerous  forts  and 
garrisons.  The  expediency  of  fortifying  it  is  questioned,  but  the 
question  of  the  expense  does  not  weigh  with  the  United  States. 
They  say  that  our  enterprise  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  England,  and  that 
we  are  constructing  no  new  great  works  here.  This  tunnel  will 
show  that  we  are  still  capable  of  big  things. 

It  is  agreed  that  a  double  tunnel  will  be  required  at  once  for 
the  traffic,  and  before  many  years  have  expired  a  second  will  be 
necessary,  and  we  shall  then  be  wondering  how  we  managed  to 
get  on  so  long  without  these  tunnels.  The  Government  should 
approach  the  French  Government  and  consult  with  it  whether 
the  tunnel  should  be  built  jointly  or  by  either  Government  alone. 
I  am  assured  by  most  influential  Frenchmen  that  France  will 
welcome  the  suggestion  warmly,  and  join  in  building  it,  finding 
their  half  of  the  money.  There  are  the  old  Tunnel  works  and 
borings  on  each  side  of  the  Channel.  The  Government  would  see 
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if  these  could  be  acquired  and  utilised  in  any  way,  or  if  the  tunnel 
should  be  begun  anew. 

A  Government  guarantee  of  interest  during  construction  would 
enable  it  to  be  financed  without  overweighting  or  watering  the 
capital  by  payment  of  interest  during  construction  ;  and  once  at 
work  it  would,  without  doubt,  pay  handsomely,  and  probably 
prove  to  be  a  second  Suez  Canal  Investment  for  the  Government. 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  old  Channel  Tunnel  companies  or  in  the 
railways  which  will  be  affected.  My  sole  object  is  to  try  and  get 
this  great  work  of  utility  and  peace  accomplished,  and  the  food 
supply  of  the  country  made  more  certain.  If  the  Government 
will  take  it  up,  it  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  events  with  which 
the  reign  of  King  George  V.  could  be  connected. 

ABTHUR  FELL. 


THE  STATESMAN'S   YEAR-BOOK » 

IN  his  prefatory  note  the  Editor  reminds  us  that  the  year 
1913  marks  the  jubilee  of  '  The  Statesman's  Year-Book. '  Much 
water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  which  span  the  great  tidal 
ways  of  the  universe  since  Frederick  Martin  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  annual  review,  statistical  and  historical,  of  the  world's 
progress.  A  very  good  story  of  what  has  happened  in  the  interval 
will  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  But  not  only  have  changes 
taken  place  in  the  internal  constitutions  and  the  external  relations 
of  the  various  estates  with  which  the  Year-Book  is  concerned,  the 
Year-Book  itself  has  nearly  trebled  in  size  during  the  period.  In 
the  present  issue  special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
introductory  matter  and  maps  and  the  "Additions  and  Cor- 
rections." The  changes  in  the  political  relations  of  Tripoli, 
Morocco,  China,  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula — are  duly  noted. 
Under  "  Canada "  a  separate  notice  of  each  province  is  given, 
while  in  other  directions,  as  in  agricultural  statistics,  considerable 
additions  have  been  made.  Throughout,  the  statistical  and 
other  information  has  been  brought  up  to  the  latest  available  date. 

If  accuracy  and  terseness  are  any  criterion  of  value,  '  The 
Statesman's  Year-Book '  for  1913  reaches  a  very  high  pinnacle. 

*  Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C.    Price  10s.  6d. 
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SIR  CHARLES  TUPPER,  A  GREAT 
EMPIRE-BUILDER 

BY  SIR  GUILFORD   MOLESWORTH,  K.C.I.E. 

"  There  are  two  consequences  in  history— an  intermediate  one,  which 
is  at  once  recognised— and  one  in  the  distance,  which  is  not  at  first 
perceived.  These  consequences  often  contradict  each  other;— the 
former  are  the  results  of  our  own  limited  wisdom ;— the  latter,  those 
of  the  wisdom  that  endures."  (Chateaubriand,  'Memoirs.') 

"Nine  legislators  out  of  ten,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
when  discussing  this  or  that  measure,  think  only  of  the  immediate 
results  to  be  achieved,  do  not  think  at  all  of  the  indirect  results." 
(Herbert  Spencer,  'Principles  of  Ethics.') 

"Between  a  bad  and  a  good  economist  this  constitutes  the  whole 
difference:  the  one  takes  account  of  the  visible  effects,  the  other 
takes  account  both  of  the  effects  which  are  seen,  and  also  of  those 
which  it  is  necessary  to  foresee.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  bad 
economist  pursues  a  small  present  good,  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
great  evil  to  come,  whilst  the  true  economist  pursues  a  great  good  to 
come,  at  the  risk  of  a  small  present  evil."  ('Essays  on  Political 
Economy,'  F.  Bastiat.) 

IN  the  policy  enunciated  in  the  above  quotations  lies  the  great 
contrast  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  a  brilliant  orator,  but  no  statesman.  He  always 
thought  of  the  immediate,  and  ignored  the  indirect  results.  He 
"  played  to  the  gallery."  His  financial  budgets,  though  lauded  to 
the  skies,  ultimately  proved  to  be  failures ;  but  the  failures,  being 
indirect,  were  not  generally  attributed  to  the  right  cause,  or 
brought  home  to  their  author.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  of 
his  measures  which  have  not  been  ultimately  disastrous.  His 
policy  varied  constantly  with  changes  in  the  electorate,  and  he 
frequently  advocated  a  policy  which  he  had  previously  denounced 
in  no  measured  terms ;  but  his  hearers  were  dazzled  and  carried 
away  by  his  brilliant  oratory.  Macaulay  says  of  him,  and  says 
very  truly :  "  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and 
distorted  by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices  .  .  .  He 
has  one  gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator — a  vast  command  of 
a  kind  of  language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague  and  un- 
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certain  import."  *  His  policy  has  been  distinctly  destructive,  and 
that  of  an  opportunist. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  on  the  other  hand,  though  somewhat  less 
brilliant  as  an  orator,  has  proved  to  be  eminently  successful  as  a 
statesman.  He  has  "  pursued  a  great  good  to  come  at  the  risk  of 
a  small  present  evil  "  ;  and  the  magnificent  development  and 
wonderful  prosperity  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  now  enjoys 
have  been  entirely  due  to  his  energy,  foresight  and  sound  states- 
manship. His  oratory  has  always  been  sound,  solid  and 
convincing  in  its  honesty  of  purpose,  sound  logic  and  undeniable 
fact.  His  policy  has  been  distinctly  constructive  and  consistent. 
Unlike  Gladstone,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  not  enjoyed  fleeting 
popularity,  and  it  is  only  after  he*  has  passed  oat  of  the  political 
arena  that  the  results  of  his  policy  have  slowly  but  steadily 
developed.  For  this  reason  his  name  has  not  been  brought  before 
the  British  public  as  prominently  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  it 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  the  greatest  statesman  and 
Empire-builder  of  the  age. 

About  half  a  century  ago  the  condition  of  Canada  was 
disastrous.  Good  government  had  become  impossible — three 
changes  of  administration  had  taken  place  within  two  years- 
trade  was  paralysed  and  credit  ruined  ;  for  five  months  in  the 
year  the  trade  of  Western  Canada  had  no  communication  with 
Great  Britain  except  through  a  foreign  country.  A  thousand 
miles  of  desolate  country,  occupied  by  savages  and  wild  animals, 
intervened  between  Western  and  Eastern  Canada — the  Rocky 
Mountains  interposed  an  impassable  barrier. 

From  this  depressed  condition  Canada  has  been  rescued  by 
three  great  measures,  mainly  carried  out  by  the  energy  and  genius 
of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  These  measures  are  :  The  Federation  of 
the  Dominion ;  The  adoption  of  a  Protective  Policy ;  The 
construction  of  a  railway  connecting  East  Canada  and  the  West. 

In  1886  Tupper,  then  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  moved  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  confederation 
of  the  North  American  Provinces  should  take  place,  and  that 
delegates  should  be  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  Imperial 
Government  a  scheme  of  Union.  This  proposal  was  adopted, 
and  the  delegates  met  in  conference  in  London  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Hon.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Macdonald,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  uniting  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  under  a  Federal  Government. 

This  Act  was  denounced  as  a  surrender  of  Canadian  interests, 
but  it  was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  bitter  opposition,  and 
came  into  effect  in  July,  1867.  The  Canadian  Government  then 
secured  the  possession  of  Eupert's  Land  by  negotiation  or 

*  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Macaulay,  vol.  ii. 
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purchase,  and  brought  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island  into  the  Confederation.  Thus  all  British 
North  America,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  was  united  under 
one  Government ;  but  the  only  terms  on  which  British  Columbia 
would  join  the  Union  involved  a  pledge  to  give  her  communication 
with  Eastern  Canada  by  the  construction  of  a  railway.  This  was 
fiercely  opposed,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
Government  in  1873. 

In  1867  Sir  John  Macdonald  found  a  great  difficulty  in  forming 
a  Cabinet  of  the  first  Federal  Government,  but  Tupper,  fearing 
that  the  Union  would  end  in  a  fiasco,  found  a  solution  to  the 
difficulty  by  nobly  surrendering  his  claim  to  a  portfolio  to  ensure 
a  harmonious  Cabinet.  "  But  what  will  you  do,  Tupper  ?  Will 
you  take  a  Governorship  ?  "  asked  Sir  John.  "  I  would  not  take 
all  the  Governorships  rolled  into  one.  I  intend  to  run  for  a  seat 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,"  was  the  answer. 

In  the  general  election  of  1878,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
returned  to  power,  Tupper  was  appointed  Minister  of  Railways, 
and  he  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  unite  East  Canada 
and  the  West  by  means  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway — a 
policy  which  he  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  most  virulent  opposition 
from  the  Liberal  party,  who  urged  that  the  construction  of  the 
railway  would  involve  the  country  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin ;  and, 
even  in  1880,  they  moved  a  Resolution  to  suspend  operations  on 
the  railway  beyond  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Sir  Charles,  however,  in  order  to  secure  the  prompt  construction 
of  the  railway,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  and  subsequently  made  to  that  Company  a 
loan,  without  which  the  railway  could  not  have  been  constructed. 
This  loan  was  returned  with  interest  within  the  contract  time ; 
and  although  the  Liberals  had  contended  that  the  railway  would 
not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  its  axle-grease,  it  is  now  paying  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  $100  shares  are  now  standing  at  $247. 

Before  the  railway  was  constructed,  the  trade  of  the  country, 
instead  of  going  east  and  west,  went  north  and  south  to  the 
United  States,  which,  under  a  low  reciprocity  tariff,  having  re- 
organised their  industries,  which  had  been  dislocated  by  the 
internecine  Civil  War,  made  a  slaughter  of  the  markets  of  Canada, 
with  ruinous  effect  on  her  trade  and  industries.  Tupper,  however, 
being  then  in  the  Opposition,  urged  on  the  Government  a  Pro- 
tective tariff  policy,  as  the  only  means  of  fostering  the  industries 
of  Canada ;  but  Government  maintained  a  Free  Trade  policy  until 
that  issue  came  before  the  country  in  the  General  Election  of 
1878,  when  the  Government  was  utterly  routed,  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was  recalled  to  power.  Now  all  political  parties  in 
Canada  are  unanimous  in  their  support  of  a  protective  tariff  policy. 
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Sir  Charles  Tupper  summed  up  the  results  of  that  policy, 
which  he  has  so  ably  initiated  and  carried  out,  in  the  following 
letter  to  myself  dated  April  4th,  1907. 

The  trade  of  Canada  has  increased  from  148£  million  [dollars  in  1879 
to  455  million  dollars  in  1905,  or  more  than  $300,000,000  in  twenty-six  years. 
Am  I  not  justified  in  saying  that,  as  all  these  measures,  to  which  Canada 
owes  its  greatness,  were  as  bitterly  opposed  as  the  policy  of  preferential  trade 
is  in  England,  yet  all  parties  have  been  compelled  to  attest  their  wisdom  to 
the  fullest  extent  ?  Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  at  no  distant  day  the  policy 
of  consolidating  the  Empire  by  the  strong  bond  of  mutual  interest  will  be 
vindicated  in  like  manner  ? 

Since  then,  the  trade  of  Canada  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Mr.  Bryce,  our  late  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
has  said : 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  part  of  the  North  American  Colony — I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  inhabitable  globe — which  has  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  population,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  other  industries  as  Canada  has  done  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Again  Mr.  Boot,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  on 
visiting  Canada  six  years  ago,  said : 

It  is  full  forty  years  since  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Canada ;  during  that 
time  what  wonderful  things  we  have  seen  1  We  have  seen  feeble,  ill-compacted, 
separate,  dependent  colonies  growing  into  a  great  and  vigorous  nation. 

In  1872,  Lord  Dufferin,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  was 
saved  from  a  grave  Constitutional  error  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
good  sense  and  firmness,  for  during  the  discussion  of  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government,  Lord  Dufferin  called  on  Sir  John 
Macdonald  to  resign.  Tupper,  however,  sought  an  interview  with 
Lord  Dufferin  and  said  : 

I  think  you  have  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  demanding  Sir  John's  resignation. 
You  are  to-day  Governor-General  of  Canada,  respected  by  all  classes ;  to- 
morrow you  will  be  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  will  be  denounced  by 
the  Conservatives  for  having  violated  every  principle  of  constitutional 
government.  If  her  Majesty  would  to-morrow  undertake  what  you  have  done, 
she  might  lose  her  throne. 

Well,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  asked  Lord  Dufferin. 

I  recommend  that  you  would  cable  the  Colonial  Office,  and  ask  what 
it  thinks  of  your  action. 

The  result  was  that  Sir  John  was  aroused  from  his  bed  in  the 
middle  of  that  night,  and  notified  that  Lord  Dufferin  had  recalled 
his  decision. 

After  the  session  of  1887  Tupper  announced  his  intention  of 
returning  to  London,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  sent  for  him  and 
said  that  if  he  would  only  consent  to  stay  he  would  designate  him 
as  his  successor ;  but  Tupper  was  firm  in  his  refusal. 
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The  whole  of  Tupper's  political  career  has  been  characterised 
by  his  extreme  modesty,  his  self-effacement,  his  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  his  generosity  to  his  political  oppo- 
nents. The  latter  trait  has  been  remarkably  displayed  in  his 
generous  support  of  his  bitter  opponent  and  rival  Premier  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  whose  selection  as  Secretary  of  State 
involved  a  bye-election.  On  that  occasion  he  said  : 

Should  you  be  beaten  in  Hants,  I  will  resign  my  seat  in  the  Commons.  .  .  . 
Cumberland  will  send  you  to  Ottawa,  and  me  to  Halifax.  You  can  look 
after  the  interests  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Dominion  House,  and  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  the  old  province  in  the  local  A  ssernbly.  If  the  election  goes  against 
you,  do  not  think  of  resigning. 

Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  '  Three  Premiers  of  Nova  Scotia,' 
mentioning  this  episode,  wrote : 

I  know  not  how  many  great  and  noble  acts  may  be  found  along  the 
public  career  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  writer  of  his  life  will  find  one  exceeding  this  in  unselfishness,  heroism, 
and  true  nobility. 

Sir  Charles  has  just  returned  to  England  from  Canada,  where 
he  has  received  the  most  splendid  ovation  from  all  parties.  He  is 
in  his  ninety-second  year.  His  mind  is  clear  and  active,  and  he 
takes  as  keen  an  interest  as  ever  in  politics,  especially  in  those  of 
the  Dominion  he  has  so  ably  built  up.  May  he  long  be  spared  to 
enjoy  the  recollections  of  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Empire ! 

GUILFOED  L.  MOLESWOBTH. 
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THE    NEW    LAND    TAXES    AND    THEIR 
RESULTS 

THE   BURSTING   OF   THE  BUBBLE 

BY  J.  B.  PRETYMAN  NEWMAN,  M.P. 

Whom  shall  we  tax  ?  In  a  wretched  garret  the  seamstress  brews 
a  pot  of  tea.  Should  we  tax  it  ?  No !  The  eup,  earned  in  bitter  toil, 
she  sweetens  with  a  little  sugar.  Should  we  tax  it  ?  No  !  That  loaf 
of  bread  is  her  sole  defence  from  hunger.  Should  we  tax  it  ?  No ! 
The  lord  in  his  castle  draws  rent  tribute  from  the  toilers  on  the 
land.  Should  we  tax  him  ?  Yes !  Tax  the  land  and  not  the  teacup 
and  the  loaf. — Gladstone  League  Leaflet,  No.  34. 

FOB  electioneering  in  the  twentieth  century,  a  popular  catch- 
word is  a  necessity,  and  any  Conservative  who  took  part  in  the 
first  General  Election  of  1910  will  admit  that  what  he  had  to 
meet  was  the  cry  put  from  the  pulpit  of  Whitefield's  tabernacle, 
from  the  stage  of  the  Paragon  Music  Hall  in  the  Mile  End  Eoad, 
at  every  street  corner  and  every  village  green — "  Why  tax  the 
people's  bread,  why  not  the  land  of  the  duke." 

The  Gladstone  League,  having  served  its  purpose,  has  vanished 
from  the  political  stage,  but  if  its  paid  emissary  no  longer  orates, 
looking  back  on  the  strenuous  autumn  and  winter  of  1909,  what 
a  text  was  supplied  by  leaflet  No.  34  fora  rousing  twenty  minutes' 
harangue !  Take  for  instance  an  audience  of  town-bred  folk 
whose  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  duke  or  earl  had  been  gained 
from  penny  novelettes  or  the  stage  of  a  London  theatre.  Why, 
if  these  noblemen  clamoured  for  eight  Dreadnoughts,  should  not 
their  acres,  given  over  to  rabbit,  pheasant  and  deer,  be  made  to 
provide  the  cost,  and  not  the  working  man's  pound  of  tea,  with 
its  already  monstrous  burden  of  a  5d.  tax.  My  lord  in  his  castle 
preferred  the  pheasant  to  the  peasant.  The  ground  landlord  sat 
still  and  grew  rich,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  exertions  of 
the  community  were  daily  increasing  the  value  of  his  property. 
The  Land  Taxes  in  the  Budget  which  the  Lords  refused  to  pass 
without  reference  to  the  people,  were  planned  to  secure  for  the 
community  the  rise  in  land  values  which  they  themselves  had 
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created,  and  to  force  the  man  who  held  up  land  ripe  for  building 
to  relinquish  his  property  at  a  nominal  cost  to  some  philanthropic 
developer  of  garden  cities.  A  stave  or  two  from  the  Land  Song 
with  its  passionate  refrain,  "  God  gave  the  Land  to  the  People," 
and  the  audience  trudged  home  fully  determined  to  put  paid  to 
the  account  of  the  land  owners  when  the  opportunity  came  at  the 
ballot  box. 

The  "People's  Budget,"  as  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909-10  has 
been  called,  was  described  the  other  day  by  a  Kadical  leader 
writer  of  eminence  as  the  "political  and  financial  masterstroke  of 
1909."  I  presume  the  political  masterstroke  was  effected  in 
January  1910,  when  the  Liberal  Government  went  to  the  country 
on  the  held-up  Budget,  lost  a  hundred  seats,  and  were  returned 
to  office,  but  not  to  power,  with  an  actual  majority  of  votes,  as  far 
as  England  went,  recorded  against  the  People's  Budget  to  be  by 
Irish  Nationalist  votes  finally  crammed  down  English  throats, 
and  in  return  Home  Rule  once  more  given  the  full  limelight  of  the 
political  stage.  The  driving  force  of  the  "  Pass-the-Budget " 
campaign  was  the  land  taxes.  As  counters  in  the  political 
game  they  rallied  to  the  flag  thousands  of  would-be  deserters 
whom  the  crude  partisanship  of  the  Education  and  Licensing 
Bills  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  disgusting,  but  who,  when  con- 
fronted with  a  Bill  of  a  few  million  for  armaments,  and  of  many 
millions  for  social  reform,  and  told  that  all  the  money  that  was 
wanted  could  be  got  from  a  little  clan  of  reactionary  nobles,  were 
content  to  put  their  resentment  in  their  pockets  and  give 
Liberalism  a  second  chance,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  finance  a 
run  for  its  money.  For  "  his  own  particular  patents,"  Increment, 
Reversion,  and  Undeveloped  Land  Duties,  towards  closing  the  gap 
in  the  national  revenue,  only  a  modest  part  was  claimed  by  their 
inventor.  Prosaic  if  crushing  additions  to  Income  Tax,  Estate 
and  Licensing  Duties  were  imposed  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
the  Land  Duties,  the  House  of  Commons  was  informed,  could  be 
counted  on  to  expand  with  each  succeeding  year — indeed,  they 
had  already  begun  to  "  well  up,"  we  were  told,  as  far  back  as  the 
summer  of  1910. 

They  have  been  in  full  operation  now  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  What  has  been  their  contribution  towards  financing  a 
national  expenditure  that  has  soared  to  within  a  few  points  of  the 
200  million  mark  ? 

"  Mineral  Eights  Duty,"  to  quote  the  Inland  Eevenue  Com- 
missioners themselves,  "  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  other 
land  duties  in  that  it  is  levied  by  reference  to  actual  rents  paid,  or 
actual  quantities  worked."  The  duty  is  in  fact  only  an  additional 
Income  Tax  and  must  so  be  treated.  But  add  together  the 
estimated  revenue  from  the  three  Land  Duties  proper  for  the  three 
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years  ending  March  31st,  1913,  and  you  will  find  the  total  is 
£1,095,000.  Add  together  the  actual  receipts  from  the  three  taxes 
for  the  same  period  and  you  find  the  total  is  £283,703,  an  average 
yield  of  under  £100,000.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
wise  to  pin  his  faith  on  the  brewer  and  the  distiller,  milch  cows 
of  Liberal  finance ;  and  on  death  duties  yielded  by  a  full  quota  of 
dead  millionaires  rather  than  from  revenue  "  welling  "  from  any 
one  of  "  his  own  particular  patents." 

True,  says  the  heckler,  but  is  not  the  point  often  made  from 
Conservative  platforms,  that  though  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  out 
to  bag  the  lord  in  his  castle,  somehow  he  has  missed  the  ducal 
pheasant  with  both  barrels,  and  in  the  person  of  the  artisan 
who  had  invested  his  thrift  in  house  property  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  the  humble  sparrow  ?  The  land  taxes  you  say  are 
financial  failures,  aggregating  but  a  few  beggarly  thousands,  and 
yet  you  talk  of  loss  and  distress  occasioned  to  the  small  man,  be 
he  builder,  householder  or  allotment  owner  ? 

Turn  up  Section  26  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1909.  "  The  Com- 
missioners shall  cause  a  valuation  to  be  made  of  all  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  showing  separately  the  total  value  and  the  site 
value  of  land." 

It  was  on  the  actual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  as  apart 
from  buildings  that  the  owner  was  to  pay.  A  datum  line  from 
which  on  the  occasion  of  sale  such  increase  might  be  ascertained 
was  therefore  necessary,  and  so  the  decree  went  forth  that  some 
eleven  millions  hereditaments  or  parcels  of  real  estate,  the  property 
it  is  estimated,  of  roughly  two  million  individuals,  should  have 
written  against  them  in  a  Twentieth  Century  Domesday  Book 
their  total  and  site  values  as  on  April  30,  1909.  For  three  years  a 
staff  of  experts  have  been  engaged  in  this  task.  On  the  owners  of 
some  three  million  hereditaments  they  have  served  a  valuation 
which  if  not  objected  to  within  sixty  days  goes  into  Domesday 
Book,  and  will  be  the  datum  line  for  all  time  from  which  taxation 
for  Land  Duty  will  be  assessed. 

The  total  cost  of  this  general  valuation  to  March  31,  1913,  is 
given  officially  as  £1,393,000.  The  staff  number  4,151,  and 
their  annual  salaries,  £492,626.  I  venture  to  think  the  expendi- 
ture of  £1,393,000,  to  collect  £283,703,  hardly  bears  out  J.  S.  Mill's 
canon  of  political  economy,  "  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public 
treasury  of  the  State."  Apparently  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  awakened  to  the  true  inwardness  of  that  axiom, 
for  speaking  in  defence  of  the  land  taxes  on  April  28,  he  said, 
"  Undoubtedly  we  attach  more  importance  to  the  valuation  than 
to  the  yield  of  taxes."  A  valuation  of  the  country  Ixe  tpld  u&  was 
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long  overdue,  and  for  purposes  of  local  taxation  an  assessment  as 
between  parish  and  parish,  new  and  up-to-date,  universal  and 
uniform,  would  be  invaluable.  But  for  all  that  will  this  valuation 
when  actually  made  be  for  any  practical  purpose  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on  ?  Out  of  some  two  dozen  values  mentioned  in 
the  Act,  two  alone  have  to  be  entered  in  Domesday.  "  Total 
Value,"  which  is  roughly  what  the  valuer  thinks  the  property 
would  have  fetched  in  the  open  market  if  it  had  been  sold  on 
April  30,  1909,  and  "  Site  Value,"  what  the  same  property  in 
the  imagination  of  the  State  valuer  would  fetch  if  divested  of 
everything,  of  buildings,  above  and  below  ground,  machinery, 
drains,  trees,  fruit  bushes,  crops,  and  with,  of  course,  allowance 
made  for  easements  and  goodwill — the  value  in  fact  of  the  land  for 
building  or  agriculture  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Boadicea. 
Nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than  an  x-quantity,  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  valuer  and  the  owner,  or  to  be  fought  out  before 
referees,  judges  and  courts  of  appeal,  and  yet  as  we  have  already 
said  this  x-quantity  figment  of  a  valuer's  imagination  is  the  actual 
datum  line  from  which  taxation  for  Increment  Duty  in  future 
years  will  have  to  be  calculated. 

We  shall  have  some  interesting  entries  in  Domesday  Book  for 
future  generations  to  study.  Our  children  may  find  it  recorded 
that  the  site  value  of  their  ancestor's  property  was  on  April  30, 
1909,  worth  less  than  nothing,  the  figure  standing  against  it  being, 
let  us  say,  minus  £230.  Where  an  expensive  building  with 
perhaps  a  rent-charge,  or  feu  duty  attached,  is  erected,  on  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  site,  the  deductions  to  be  made  are  so 
many  and  so  great  that  a  minus  quantity  is  left  to  represent  the 
value  of  a  bare  or  divested  site  and  to  be  entered  as  the  actual 
site  value.  But  it  is  in  the  certain  prospect  of  fees  and  litigation 
that  this  crazy  scheme  of  taxation,  based  on  an  imaginary  valuation, 
is  hitting,  and  must  hit,  the  small  man.  The  duke  can,  and  will, 
look  after  himself,  his  surveyor  and  his  lawyer  will  look  after  his 
interest,  the  Government  valuer  will  be  ready  and  eager  to  meet 
him  half  way,  and  settle  site  value  of  castle  and  park. 

Far  different  will  be  the  case  of  his  small  cousin,  the  owner  of 
a  couple  of  cottages,  should  one  of  them  happen  to  be  sold  or 
leased.  To  begin  with,  Somerset  House  exacts  a  fee  of  £1  Is. 
chargeable  before  the  property  can  be  transferred  to  its  purchaser 
and  irrespective  of  whether  any  claim  for  Increment  Duty  is  or  is 
not  subsequently  made.  Should  he  not  agree  to  accept  any 
valuation  that  the  Government  valuer  puts  on  him,  he  will  have 
in  addition  fees  to  surveyor  and  bills  to  lawyer. 

Space  forbids  reference  at  any  length  to  the  crop  of  litigation 
which  demands  for  taxation  under  the  three  duties  have  already 
produced.  But  I  must  mention  the  Lumsden  case,  where  a 
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Northumbrian  builder  had  a  charge  made  against  him  for 
Increment  Duty  though  counsel  for  Government  admitted  there 
had  been  no  rise  in  the  value  of  the  site  apart  from  the  buildings 
between  April  30, 1909,  and  date  of  sale.  Then  there  is  an  almost 
similar  case  from  Bichmond  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  victims  were 
two  maiden  ladies  of  modest  fortune.  These  cases  are  being  taken 
for  decision  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land.  They  are  but  a 
couple  of  examples  of  how  the  citizen  has  been  compelled  into 
costly  litigation  to  protect  himself  from  exactions  made  possible 
by  "  the  political  and  financial  stroke  of  1909."  There  is  but  one 
thing  to  do — the  Land  Taxes  must  go,  they  offend  every  canon  ever 
written  in  any  text-book  of  political  economy.  The  group  of  176 
Members  of  Parliament  who  claim  to  hold  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  pawn,  and  whose  avowed  policy  is  to  place  on  the 
site  value  of  the  land  as  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  a  burden  of 
taxation  that  will  ultimately  confiscate  for  the  State  the  whole 
value  of  the  land,  must  discover  some  method  less  crude  by 
which  my  lord  can  be  driven  from  his  castle,  and  the  community 
finally  freed  from  the  shackles  of  feudalism. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  class  hatred,  the  driving  force  of 
the  People's  Budget,  has  spent  itself.  The  country  looks  to  see 
the  burden  of  ever-growing  local  and  Imperial  taxation  placed,  not 
alone  on  the  shoulders  of  two  million  owners  of  land,  but  equit- 
ably on  each  citizen  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay,  and  equally 
on  income  whether  derived  from  land  in  the  Argentine  or  from 
land  in  England,  from  brewery  debentures  or  from  shares  in 
wireless  telegraphy.  A  thorough  overhaul  of  the  whole  system 
of  rating  is,  and  must  be,  the  first  constructive  policy  to  be 
tackled  by  a  Conservative  ministration. 

J.  B.  P.  NEWMAN. 
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IS    THERE    PROGRESS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA? 

BY   HENRY    SAMUEL 

TWELVE  months  ago  I  contributed  an  article  to  this  Review  in 
which  I  hailed  the  advent  of  a  new  era  for  South  Africa.  At  the 
time,  everyone  seemed  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy.  Alas,  events 
have  not  justified  the  forecast.  It  may  be  said  that  the  period  so 
far  elapsed  is  insufficient  to  effect  a  fair  judgment,  but  at  any 
rate  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  offer  some  indication  of  the 
trend  affairs  are  taking.  And  look  which  way  one  will,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  for  the  year  but  a  series  of  mares'  nests,  and  of 
mountains  that  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  crop  of  the 
proverbial  mice. 

Nothing  but  bitter  disappointment  has  awaited  the  men  who, 
patriots  in  the  highest  sense,  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  abolition  of  those  negative  restrictions,  as  well  as  to  some 
sincere  effort  in  tackling  the  positive  difficulties  that  so  long  have 
daunted  and  kept  back  the  inflow  of  Europeans  from  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  a  milk  and 
water  bill  placing  some  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  miners  and 
others  desirous  of  bringing  out  their  wives  and  families,  this 
imperative  question  remains  where  it  did,  and  is  still  the  sport  of 
contending  political  parties.  The  door  of  South  Africa  is  as  firmly 
locked  as  ever  to  civilised  humanity  in  the  shape  of  settlers.  The 
country  remains  hidebound  for  want  of  the  fructifying  stream  of 
industrious  population  that  is  rapidly  placing  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  the  front  rank  of  progressive  white  nations. 

It  seems  mere  supererogation  to  state  that  of  all  the  young 
dominions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony  the  South  African  Union 
is  the  one  that  has  most  to  fear  from  lack  of  increase  amongst  its 
white  inhabitants.  The  great  Australian  Commonwealth,  even 
with  Labour  in  power,  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangers  lowering 
across  its  civilisation  from  the  teeming  millions  of  Eastern  Asia, 
seething  and  multiplying  only  a  few  days'  steam  from  its  northern 
shores.  The  Africander,  however,  is  in  far  worse  plight.  He  has 
the  rising  tide  of  an  alien  race  within  his  own  frontiers  ;  and  no 
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natural  increase  based  even  on  the  statistics  of  the  most  prolific 
amongst  Caucasian  peoples — instead  of  on  his  own,  which  do  not 
reach  any  remarkably  high  averages — will  enable  him  to  readjust 
the  balance  swinging  ever  more  heavily  against  him. 

Last  year's  figures  show  that  the  coloured  population  of  South 
Africa,  which  in  1904  numbered  roughly  four  times  that  of  the  white, 
had  increased  by  over  600,000  to  the  Europeans'  160,000  in  the 
last  eight  years.  Nothing  but  the  application  of  the  steam-boat 
remedy,  bountifully  applied,  can  save  the  country  from  becoming 
a  sort  of  continental  Jamaica,  or  stay  the  compound-increasing 
discrepancy  between  the  ruling  and  subject  races.  And  the  law 
designed  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  prohibiting  settlements  of 
coloured  people  on  areas  earmarked  for  white  occupation  can  only 
be  described  as  in  the  nature  of  a  burlesque. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  spot  amongst  the  sombre  misdoings 
and  omissions  of  the  last  twelve  months  are  to  be  found  in  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  MacDonald.  This  valuable  official  of  the 
Union  Agricultural  Department  appears  to  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  vast  areas  of  the  country  hitherto  regarded  as  purely 
pastoral  may,  by  scientific  yet  simple  dry-farming  methods,  be 
relied  upon  to  grow  remunerative  quantities  of  cereal  and  other 
valuable  crops  in  the  near  future.  In  a  lecture  given  at  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  since  his  arrival  in  England,  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald  confirms  the  opinion  of  other  reliable  experts  that  the 
lands  of  the  Union  are  acre  for  acre  more  fertile  than  those  of 
either  America  or  Australia,  and  will  become  more  productive. 
What,  however,  has  been  the  effect  of  his  experiments  and 
discoveries  upon  the  listless  conservatism  of  the  country  itself  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  serious  endeavour  is  being 
made  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  these  epoch-making  methods 
amongst  the  farmers  of  the  various  States.  This  class  of  farming, 
which  promises  to  provide  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men  within  the  Union,  is 
either  treated  as  apocryphal  or  looked  at  askance  by  a  bureaucracy 
that  fears  the  bustle  and  worry  so  startling  a  development  in 
progress  and  prosperity  must  inevitably  mean  to  the  State,  if 
seriously  adopted  and  applied.  Even  Rhodesia,  a  purely  British 
State  with  its  20,000  white  settlers  (already  overtaken  and  passed 
numerically  by  the  influx  of  white  Germans  into  Damaraland, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Kalahari  Desert),  is  more  enterprising 
and  far  in  advance  of  its  southern  neighbour  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  encouraging  up-to-date  methods  of  cultivation. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  a  tacit  understanding  exists  to 
suppress  the  small  capitalist  throughout  the  South  African 
Continent.  And,  in  spite  of  what  I  said  in  my  last  article,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Sir  Owen  Phillips,  when  he  reached  the 
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Cape  for  his  momentous  conference  with  the  Union  Authorities, 
fell  under  their  sinister  influence.  For  the  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  possessed  by  that  gentleman  in  respect  to 
young  countries  and  their  oversea  affairs  must  long  ago  have  told 
him  that,  on  the  score  of  local  development  as  well  as  the  perma- 
rnent  financial  success  of  any  mercantile  marine  doing  business 
with  their  ports,  the  most  remunerative  trade  invariably  consists 
of  carrying  emigrants,  their  effects,  and  the  goods  they  require — 
with  their  products  for  return  freightage.  But  in  spite  of  these 
thrice-proved  principles  there  is  danger  of  the  old  policy  of  the 
Donald  Currie  line  being  perpetuated,  thereby  keeping  the  country, 
as  before,  a  close  preserve,  except  under  arrangement  with  the 
powers  that  be. 

One  favourable  development,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  du  P.  Chiappini,  is  displaying 
in  the  City  of  London  ostrich  feathers  and  wool,  and  also  doing 
excellent  work  by  making  Cape  fruit  better  known  here.  It  is 
not  his  fault  that  the  country  has  not  made  greater  progress. 
Born  in  the  Cape  of  old  Huguenot  descent,  appointed  originally 
by  Dr.  Jameson  and  reappointed  by  the  Union  Government,  he 
has  thrown  himself  with  zeal  into  his  work,  the  chief  aim  of  which 
is  to  keep  the  farmers  in  South  Africa  acquainted  with  market 
requirements.  To  quote  Dr.  MacDonald  again :  "  As  a  fruit-growing 
country  South  Africa  is  unrivalled.  Not  even  California  can 
surpass  our  deciduous  and  citrous  fruits,  and  our  orange  industry 
is  capable  of  enormous  development."  The  only  other  facility  so 
far  arranged  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  the  most  vital 
national  interests  is  merely  a  pitiable  travesty  upon  the  immigra- 
tion regulations  of  more  liberal-minded  communities.  Passages 
are  being  provided,  not  for  the  wealth  of  industrious  European 
humanity  that  would  willingly  pour  into  this  rich  dominion  and 
fertilise  it  from  end  to  end,  but  for  pedigree  stock  and  pure-bred 
cattle  !  A  good  thing  no  doubt  in  its  way,  but  not  likely  to 
lead  to  any  startling  increase  in  the  country's  land  population. 

In  view  of  the  spirit  of  antagonism  so  rife  in  South  Africa 
against  the  able-bodied  immigrant  even  with  some  capital,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Union  Government  will  give  consideration 
to  the  proposal  for  establishing  a  preliminary  sorting  and  testing 
depot  here  in  England,  co-operating  in  the  matter  if  necessary 
with  other  Dominions.*  A  little  practical  training  and  guidance 
here,  together  with  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  some 
hospitable  treatment  or  advice  on  arrival,  would  minimise,  if  it  did 
not  abolish,  all  those  unfortunate  cases  of  loss  and  hardship 

*  This  question  has  recently  been  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post, 
and  confirms  the  suggestion  advocated  by  me  in  that  journal  as  far  back  as  1904, 
when  it  was  coupled  with  Land-owning  Land  Banks. 
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which  not  only  offend  public  sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
but  are  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  timidity  displayed  generally 
towards  migration.  Several  "  ready-made  "  sources  for  securing 
an  excellent  type  of  settler  already  exist  if  these  training 
institutions  were  established.  What,  for  instance,  could  suit 
South  Africa  better  than  the  class  of  disciplined  men  obtainable 
from  the  Soldiers'  Land  Settlement  Association  ?  Or  where  can 
a  finer  type  of  lad  be  found  than  those  being  prepared  for 
citizenship  by  the  British  Boys'  Training  Corps  ? 

The  broad  effect  of  Dr.  MacDonald's  and  his  collaborateurs' 
invaluable  work  in  South  Africa  is  to  add  another  cogent  argument 
in  favour  of  carefully  handling  and  training  the  average  emigrant 
before  letting  him  loose  to  fend  for  himself  in  a  country  where 
he  must  compete  with  coloured  labour.  It  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
principles  of  scientific  dry-farming  are  entirely  new  to  the  sub- 
continent ;  yet  the  oldest  established  and  most  progressive 
amongst  the  farmers  already  in  occupation,  who  but  a  year  or  two 
ago  only  dimly  understood  them,  are  to-day  closing  their  irrigation 
channels  and  relying  upon  these  novel  methods.  Extensive 
reception  farms  where  these  methods  are  thoroughly  practised 
are  essential.  Upon  such  estates  would-be  settlers  may  become 
experienced  by  actual  work  before  being  directed  to  go  up  country 
to  some  district  where  land  is  available.  So  far  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  seriously  suggested,  let  alone  attempted.  It  is 
realised  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends  before  all  things 
upon  training  the  white  man  to  work  upon  the  land.  Of  all  agencies 
so  far  devised,  or  probably  devisable,  for  accomplishing  this  task 
there  is  none  with  so  wholesale  a  capacity  for  absorbing  and 
occupying  population  profitably  as  dry-farming.  For  example, 
South  Africa,  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  is  capable  of 
producing  anywhere  and  everywhere  remunerative  crops  of  its 
standard  agricultural  product — maize — provided  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  will  never  be  irrigated.  But  by 
adopting  a  proper,  yet  far  cheaper,  dry-farming  system,  the  natural 
rainfall  can  be  so  conserved  in  the  soil  that  astonishing  yields  may 
be  confidently  reckoned  upon.  Here  is  white  man's  work,  requir- 
ing both  qualities  of  brain  and  hand  to  be  successful.  And  dry- 
farming  has  an  added  advantage  of  infinite  importance  in  a  land 
where  great  unwieldy  farms  are  the  rule.  No  one  man  can 
properly  attend  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  acres  under  its  con- 
ditions. For  if  he  be  greedy  and  occupies  too  much,  his  crops 
will  fail  in  exact  proportion  to  the  waste  of  energy  and  time  on  the 
overplus  area  he  has  foolishly  taken  possession  of.  There  is  in 
truth  no  surer  way  of  bringing  the  land  under  close,  effective 
occupation,  with  a  maximum  of  production,  than  by  spreading 
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the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Dr.  MacDonald,  which  have  proved  so 
phenomenally  successful,  and  infinitely  enriched  America  and 
Australia. 

To  what  may  be  attributed  the  barrenness  in  results  and  pro- 
gress of  the  past  twelve  months  ?  Without  a  doubt  the  cloud  of 
racial  animosity,  which  has  so  long  over-hung  South  Africa,  must 
be  held  accountable  for  the  blighting  of  the  bright  hopes  enter- 
tained a  year  ago.  To  this  cause  may  be  traced  the  innumerable 
petty  squabbles  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  useful  work.  Like  an  old  man  of  the 
sea  the  aspirations  of  the  black  veldt  Boer — voiced  by  General 
Hertzog  and  his  followers — have  ridden  and  restrained  General 
Botha,  with  all  his  noble  rage  for  race-amalgamation  and  progress 
on  the  lines  of  a  great  white  civilisation.  In  spite  of  a  brave 
fight  against  this  reactionary  influence,  its  paralysing  effect  is 
noticeable  everywhere. 

Take,  for  example,  its  result  upon  the  splendid  Beit  bequest  of 
half  a  million  sterling  to  establish  a  Teaching  University  at  Groote 
Schuur,  Rhodes'  Table  Mountain  estate.  Mr.  Beit  was  a  man  of 
singularly  clear  and  business-like  judgment,  whose  one  desire 
consisted  in  promoting  unity  and  true  progress  in  South  Africa. 
His  bequest,  based  on  this  idea,  was  a  grand  proposal.  For  he 
desired  to  bring  together  under  one  educational  roof,  and  within 
the  magic  circle  of  one  magnificently  national  institution,  all  the 
young  people  upon  whom  will  presently  devolve  the  task  of  train- 
ing the  rising  generations  of  South  Africans.  At  Groote  Schuur, 
he  believed,  they  would,  whether  of  British  or  Dutch  extraction, 
learn  to  know,  respect  and  love  one  another.  This  is  admittedly 
impossible  under  the  existing  federal  system  whereby  a  number  of 
separate  colleges  and  chairs  are  kept  going  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  thus  segregating  the  races  in  independent  centres  during 
the  most  impressionable  time  of  their  lives. 

HENBY  SAMUEL. 
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MISSIONARY    EFFORT    IN    CHINA* 

I. 

PBOSPECTS  UNDEE  THE  EEPUBLIC. 
BY  THE  RIGHT  RKV.  L.  H.  ROOTS,  D.D. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks'  journey  into  the 
Western  part  of  Hupeh,  where,  starting  from  Ichang,  I  made  the 
overland  journey  to  Shihnan,  returning  by  way  of  the  Yangtse 
Gorges,  and  from  Shasi  making  the  journey  to  Hankow  by  way 
of  Shayang  and  the  Han  river. 

Everywhere  I  found  conditions  as  peaceful  as  at  any  time 
during  my  residence  in  China,  and  although  there  were  occasional 
rumours  of  trouble  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  these  did  not 
disturb  any  community  which  I  visited,  and  the  whole  country 
seems  to  be  settling  down  to  quiet  times  again.  I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  evidences  that  the  campaign  against  opium  is 
being  prosecuted  with  vigour.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  a 
stupendous  one,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  complete  success 
will  soon  be  reached,  but  the  evidence  of  market  towns  which 
have  hitherto  depended  on  the  opium  trade  declining,  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  those  who  have  hitherto  profited  by  the  opium  trade, 
and  above  all  the  evident  seriousness  with  which  the  orders  of 
the  new  government  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  are  taken 
by  both  the  country  people  and  the  officials,  are  reassuring,  not 
only  because  these  things  indicate  the  strength  of  the  government, 
but  also  because  they  show  the  alertness  of  the  people  as  regards 
modern  affairs. 

In  those  centres  where  our  work  has  become  fairly  well 
established,  I  met  with  great  courtesy  from  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  along  the  great  highways  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  the  people,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  heretofore,  was 
the  apparent  indifference  to  the  presence  of  foreigners  amongst 
them.  I  was  treated  just  as  if  I  had  been  a  respectable  Chinese 

*  These  articles  are  reproduced  from  the  Report  of  the  Central  China  Religious 
Tract  Society,  1912,  kindly  sent  by  the  President,  Rev.  C.  G.  Sparham. 
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traveller,  and  even  those  who  lingered  about  the  inns  seemed  to 
have  no  unpleasant  curiosity  about  the  ways  of  foreigners  which 
might  be  observed  at  meal  times,  or  in  the  course  of  Chinese 
hotel  life. 

Two  striking  facts  I  observed  in  many  places  in  my  journey. 
First,  the  prevalence  of  the  old  signs  of  popular  superstition. 
Taoism  apparently  has  much  more  hold  in  these  distant  regions 
than  in  those  places  nearer  the  treaty  ports.  The  magic  writing, 
charms,  and  pictures  of  demons  which  are  part  of  Taoism  were 
very  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  large  inns,  and  in  the  country 
places  at  the  farm-houses  and  small  inns  hideous  representations 
of  various  creatures  of  the  superstitious  imagination  are  still 
displayed  with  the  hope  of  counteracting  the  mysterious  evil 
influences  of  which  the  ignorant  Chinese  stand  constantly  in 
dread.  But  equally  striking  was  the  presence  on  the  walls,  along- 
side of  these  charms  and  drawings,  of  Christian  tracts,  such  as 
those  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  the  Sower, 
the  Blind  Leading  the  Blind,  with  the  well-printed  Chinese  te^ts 
and  suitable  illustrations  provided  in  the  issues  of  the  Centijal 
China  Keligious  Tract  Society.  The  colporteur  who  accompanied 
me  assured  me  that  these  posters  were  all  bought  and  paid  for 
and  put  up  by  the  proprietors  of  the  several  inns  where  they  were 
posted,  and  that  now  no  one  takes  offence  at  these  things. 

In  one  of  the  small  villages  right  away  south  of  the  Yangtse 
and  west  of  Ichang  on  the  highway  to  Shihnan,  I  found  the 
leading  man  of  the  village  most  friendly  and  ready  to  talk  both 
about  Christianity  and  about  the  present  political  situation.  This 
man  had  received  practically  alibis  information  about  Christianity, 
which  was  by  no  means  purely  superficial,  from  books  and  tracts 
he  had  purchased  from  one  of  the  colporteurs  of  this  Society  who 
was  accompanying  me  on  this  trip,  and  from  a  few  interviews 
with  this  colporteur  and  Christian  missionaries  who  had  passed 
that  way  in  their  travels.  These  observations  indicate  the 
presence  of  two  great  forces  which  have  now  to  be  reckoned  with, 
the  old  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  other.  But  these  two  forces  meet  each  other 
now  much  more  nearly  on  equal  terms  than  in  the  old  days,  for 
old  prejudice  against  Christianity  has  already  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared.  All  along  my  journey  I  took  occasion  to  ask 
Christian  workers  what  they  thought  of  the  present  situation, 
and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  colporteur  above  mentioned,  as  to 
his  own  view  of  the  prospects  of  tract  distribution  and  Christian 
work  under  the  Eepublic.  In  general  I  found  two  views  held  by 
different  persons  everywhere,  and  I  would  formulate  these  views 
as  follows. 

The  first  view  is  that  new  ideas,  especially  that  of  freedom,  are 
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penetrating  everywhere,  with  the  usual  consequences  that  they 
are  only  partially  apprehended,  and  that  some  of  them  are  seriously 
perverted.  There  is  a  widespread  complaint  on  the  part  of  sober- 
minded  people  that  the  ideas  of  liberty  are  relaxing  the  force  of 
law  in  all  directions,  and  causing  evil-disposed  persons,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  defy  the  law,  and  on  the  other  to  become  bold  to  the 
point  of  brazen  insolence  in  asserting  their  right  to  do  as  they 
please.  In  the  old  days  a  manifest  offender  would  be  punished 
with  severity,  and  given  no  opportunity  to  plead  his  bad  cause ; 
while  now  the  official  is  administering  the  law  after  a  fashion 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  and  he  has  not  yet  found  effective 
substitutes  for  the  severe  punishments  which  have  heretofore  been 
in  order  throughout  China.  Under  the  new  rSgime  it  is  not 
realised  that  the  law  of  the  country  (Gweh  Fah)  is  just  as  binding 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  (Wang  Fah)  under  the  old  rSgime,  and 
the  lawless  element  takes  advantage  of  the  somewhat  halting 
justice  of  the  inexperienced  official,  while  in  particular  the  whole 
community  feels  the  lack  of  the  universal  respect  for  law  which 
the  old  severity  inspired.  All  this  tends  to  a  certain  amount  of 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  people,  and  especially  deters 
timid  folk,  who  after  all  constitute  the  great  majority  everywhere, 
from  taking  up  with  any  more  new  ideas  than  they  find  actually 
forced  upon  them.  I  have  heard  many  Chinese  Christian  workers 
complain  that  this  state  of  affairs  makes  the  work  of  the  preachers 
and  of  the  Church  in  general  more  difficult  than  it  was  under  the 
Manchus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  leaders  of  the  people  are  undoubt- 
edly moved  by  modern  ideas.  Democratic  ideals  have  taken 
possession  of  them,  and  all  the  elaborate  searching  of  Chinese 
history  and  philosophy  for  precedents  and  sanctions  to  support  the 
new  order,  is  but  the  natural  and  wholesome  attempt  to  preserve 
the  nation's  continuity  with  its  own  past  while  it  is  fitting  itself 
to  enter  wholeheartedly  the  great  family  of  nations  of  which  it 
has  been  for  the  most  part  quite  independent;  and  as  the 
political  ideas  now  ruling  are  thus  mainly  new  to  China,  they 
have  inevitably  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  new  religious  ideas. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  new  regime, 
have  gained  their  inspiration  during  a  long  residence  in  foreign 
lands,  while  not  a  few  are  Christians,  and  some  of  them  are  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  one  great  help 
needed  in  the  regeneration  of  China.  It  is  the  view  of  many 
Chinese,  as  well  as  foreigners,  that  because  of  the  presumption  in 
favour  of  new  ideas  which  the  new  order  has  created,  the  prospects 
for  Christianity  are  now  brighter  than  ever. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  second  view  is  more  nearly  true 
than  the  first.  Moreover,  the  significance  of  the  situation  with 
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reference  to  the  Tract  Society  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the 
events  of  the  past  year  have  stimulated  enormously  the  circulation 
of  all  kinds  of  printed  matter  among  the  Chinese.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  during  my  recent  trip  into 
the  country  that,  even  in  the  most  distant  towns,  the  circulation 
of  Chinese  newspapers  penetrates  among  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  Thoughtful  men  everywhere  are  not  content  any  longer 
with  the*  ideas  and  thoughts  of  past  generations,  but  want  to 
know  what  men  of  their  own  generation  are  about. 

Whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  Chinese  daily  news- 
paper published  in  Central  China,  Hankow  and  Wuchang  now 
publish  a  dozen  such  papers,  and  Shanghai  papers  have  a 
widespread  circulation  in  our  midst.  The  first  news  I  received  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  President  of  the  United  States  was 
from  a  reader  of  a  Chinese  newspaper  in  the  interior.  Such 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  would  have  been  extremely  rare  in 
this  town,  which  is  only  sixty  miles  distant  from  Hankow,  even 
so  much  as  a  year  ago.  The  influence  of  the  daily  press  is  by  no 
means  all  good,  but  this  circulation  of  the  daily  papers  is  full  of 
significance  for  our  Tract  Society.  It  means  that  the  people  are 
ready  as  never  before,  and  that  they  will  read  new  productions 
which  have  heretofore  been  beneath  their  notice  or  beyond  their 
interest. 

I  would  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  immense  service  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  to  China  in  her  transition  stage,  which  this 
Society  may  render  if  it  devotes  its  energy  to  the  present  demands 
of  the  Chinese  people,  and  puts  into  popular  form  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  highest  civilisation, 
and  which,  by  means  of  small  and  large  tracts,  may  now  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  appreciative  constituency,  especially  in  the 
more  isolated  communities  of  the  country.  We  need  not  fear  but 
that  in  this  broadcast  sowing  we  shall  prepare  the  way  for  that 
great  movement  towards  Christianity  which,  if  it  be  unenlightened, 
is  full  of  danger,  but  which  every  ray  of  true  enlightment,  such 
as  that  sent  forth  from  this  Society,  not  only  brings  nearer,  but 
makes  more  wholesome  and  full  of  promise  to  both  the  Church 
and  the  State. 

I  conclude  that  the  prospects  for  this  Society  under  the 
Kepublic  are  indeed  brighter  than  ever,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  missionary  in  Central  China,  and  a  high  privilege  for 
our  generous  friends  in  the  home  lands,  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  this  work  for  our  common  Christianity,  and  to  help  in 
every  possible  way  to  make  this  Society  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  pillars  of  both  the  Church  and  the  State  under 
the  Republic. 

L.  H.  BOOTS. 
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II. 

How  OUB  BOOKS  AKE  CIRCULATED. 
BY  THE  REV.  J.  S.  HELPS 

FEW  would  say  bookselling  is  easy  work ;  fewer,  that  it  is 
uninteresting";  probably  none,  that  it  is  unprofitable.  As  a  direct 
means  of  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  it  is  invaluable,  and 
for  deepening  the  impressions  received  during  a  casual  visit  to 
a  street-preaching  chapel  it  is  indispensable.  A  simple  tract, 
that  can  be  conned  over  at  leisure,  bought  on  the  street  or 
received  at  the  chapel,  has  often  led  on  to  a  desire  for  the  truth 
and  kindled  in  the  receiver's  heart  a  longing  for  salvation. 

Should  the  bookseller  be  a  foreigner,  he  soon  learns  that  there 
are  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  in  being  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  that  there  are  compensations  for  the  inconveni- 
ence of  being  stared  at  and  discussed,  as  if  he  were  a  new  microbe 
in  a  medical  meeting.  For  every  tract  a  Chinese  colporteur  sells, 
the  foreigner  can  sell  two ;  for  the  novelty  of  it  appeals  to  the 
people  and  they  cluster  round  to  hear  and  to  see  some  new  thing. 
Incidentally  the  foreigner  learns  a  great  deal  about  the  Chinese. 
A  Chinaman  is  seen  at  his  best — or  worst — during  a  financial 
transaction,  and  even  if  it  is  only  over  the  spending  of  a  few  cash 
for  a  tract,  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Celestial  are  very 
evident.  As  a  language  exercise,  bookselling  is  most  helpful,  as 
one  is  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  hearing  Chinese  as  it 
is  spoken,  and  being  forced  to  speak  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

But  the  larger  part  of  bookselling  is  done  by  Chinese  colpor- 
teurs. They  tramp  about  the  city  streets  selling  their  Gospels 
and  tracts  or  shoulder  their  bundle  and  go  off  into  populous 
villages  and  remote  hamlets,  finding  their  way  into  places  where 
the  missionary  never  penetrates.  They  have  need  of  patience, 
faith  and  unwearied  good  humour,  for  their  sales  are  not  many 
and  their  hardships  not  a  few. 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  bookselling  in  China — the 
illiteracy  of  the  people  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  spiritual 
things.  In  country  districts  very  few  of  the  people  can  read  well 
enough  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  a  tract.  Many  have  had 
absolutely  no  education,  and  many  more  have  had  but  a  short 
and  broken  time  at  some  village  school  and  their  attainments  are 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  reading,  especially  when  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book  is  out  of  the  run  of  their  ordinary  experience. 
Callousness  towards  things  spiritual  is  more  marked  in  the  towns, 
but  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  is 
keen  among  most  classes  of  the  people  and  they  have  little  time 
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for  reflection,  and  outwardly,  at  any  rate,  care  little  about  the 
unseen  world.  The  colporteur  needs  to  spend  some  time  in 
conversation  with  his  prospective  customers,  trying  to  kindle  in 
them  some  interest  in  things  divine ;  here  it  is  that  the  great 
value  of  bookselling  comes  in.  It  opens  the  way  for  a  talk  on 
higher  things,  and  though  the  number  of  sales  may  not  be  large, 
the  amount  of  actual  missionary  work  done  in  this  way  is  very 
great.  This  is  work  which  can  best  be  done  by  the  Chinese, 
who  have  learnt  the  secret  of  never  being  in  a  hurry,  and  can  hide 
effectively  those  feelings  of  impatience — if  they  even  have  them — 
that  would  surely  betray  a  foreigner  into  some  hasty  word  or  act 
that  would  hinder  his  influence. 

Leaving  the  crowded  street  the  missionary  and  his  assistant 
strike  off  into  the  country  for  a  day's  bookselling  and  preaching 
in  the  villages.  The  tracts  have  been  carefully  chosen.  Most 
are  in  simple  language  and  in  rhyme,  for  a  story  sells  best  if  made 
into  verse,  and  logical  essays  ill  suit  simple  country  folk.  Still 
there  must  be  a  few  more  highly  phrased  productions,  for  the 
man  who  can  read  likes  to  taste  the  flavour  of  a  pen  that  drops 
flowers,  and  will  indignantly  refuse  to  read  a  production  meant 
for  the  illiterate  masses,  who,  not  knowing  the  Classics,  are 
accursed.  Pictures  too,  in  bold  outline,  must  be  provided,  for 
the  women  folk  like  to  buy  them  to  paste  on  their  walls,  and  the 
schoolboy  likes  to  possess  them  also. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  crowd  in  a  village  street.  Men 
leave  their  work  and  women  their  looms  to  gather  round  the 
foreigner,  and  while  glancing  over  his  books,  take  the  opportunity 
to  finger  his  clothes,  to  discuss  his  boots  and  (in  these  new  days) 
to  envy  his  hat.  The  request  for  information  as  to  name,  country, 
age,  occupation,  family  etc. — queries  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
modern  census  paper — are  but  the  usual  preliminaries,  and  are 
gone  through  many  times  a  day.  From  that  as  an  introduction, 
and  the  title  of  a  tract  as  a  text,  the  missionary  gets  in  a  few 
words  about  the  Gospel,  and  secures  attention  by  reading  a  few 
stanzas  from  a  poem  on  the  evils  of  gambling.  Everybody  in- 
dulges in  this  vice  and  everybody  freely  admits  it  is  wrong,  so 
there  is  no  fear  of  contradiction  there,  as  there  may  be  if  other 
matters  are  dealt  with  first.  Then  the  assistant  gets  his  chance, 
and  avails  himself  of  it  to  preach  Jesus,  the  presence  of  a  foreigner 
making  him  bolder  by  his  encouragement,  and  freeing  him  from 
open  reproach  by  the  natural  politeness  to  and  respect  for  strangers 
which  a  day's  outing  such  as  this  exemplifies  at  every  turn. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  someone  to  buy  something.  No  one 
likes  to  venture,  and  they  wait  one  for  another,  spending  the  time 
urging  each  other  to  buy.  The  old  hand  finds  it  advisable  at  this 
point  to  concentrate  his  remarks  on  that  man  who  is  wavering,  or 
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who  is  surreptitiously  feeling  in  his  belt  for  a  coin,  and  once  he  is 
brought  up  to  the  purchasing  point,  you  are  sure  of  a  number  to 
follow  suit.  Then  there  steals  into  the  bookseller's  heart  the  joy 
of  a  great  hope,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  this  village 
someone  at  any  rate  possesses  a  message  that,  if  attended  to,  will 
lead  him  into  the  light.  Is  it  not  written,  "  My  words  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void  " — and  this  is  the  passage  to  quicken  our  faith, 
as  we  sow  beside  all  waters  the  message  of  salvation. 

These  village  groups  are  strangely  alike.  You  get  the  knowing 
man  who  has  been  to  the  centre,  seen  many  foreigners  and  who 
will  proceed  to  enlighten  his  neighbours  and  glorify  himself,  by 
giving  minute  particulars  of  the  positions  and  habits  of  certain 
nations  that  exist  only  in  his  own  imagination.  It  would  be  fun 
to'  take  him  down  a  bit,  but  it  is  a  golden  rule  of  bookselling  never 
to  make  an  enemy  and  wounded  pride  is  dangerous.  The  super- 
cilious man  too  is  always  there — a  long  gown,  longer  finger  nails, 
a  look  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  scorn  struggling  with  a  veneer 
of  politeness,  as  he  waves  aside  the  proffered  tract — the  modern 
counterpart  of  the  Pharisee  who  nailed  Christ  to  the  cross.  The 
flippant  young  man  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  trying 
to  take  a  rise  out  of  the  foreigner,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  his  expense ; 
the  man  with  great  expectations  (of  future  favours  to  receive  from 
the  foreigner,  who  is  counted  fabulously  rich  and  powerful)  fawns 
and  flatters  till  the  blindest  would  be  blind  indeed  if  he  could  not 
see  through  him ;  the  aggravating  man,  who  calmly  proceeds  to 
examine  a  dozen  different  books  and  ask  a  hundred  irrelevant 
questions,  and  then  informs  you  blandly  that  he  has  no  money ; 
the  crafty  man  who  tenders  you  a  bad  ten  cash  piece  for  a  twenty 
cash  book — all  are  there  and  everywhere.  But  best  of  all,  some- 
where among  the  crowd,  there  is  the  simple-minded  and  sincere 
man,  in  whose  heart  there  is  a  dim  longing  after  peace  and  who, 
by  some  sudden  question  with  a  ring  of  urgency  and  sincerity  in 
it,  makes  your  pulse  beat  with  joy ;  this  is  the  man  for  whose 
sake  you  have  come  out,  and  if  nothing  else  has  been  done  that 
day  but  to  put  into  his  hand  the  message  of  life,  it  will  have  been 
a  profitable  day. 

"  The  seed  is  the  word."  Can  anyone  who  reflects  on  the 
potentialities  of  a  seed,  begrudge  the  time  and  weariness  and 
sometimes  even  the  apparent  uselessness  of  colportage  work  in 
Central  China  ? 

J.  S.  HELPS. 
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POINTS    OF    VIEW 

BY  C.  T.  EWAKT,  M.D. 

IN  these  days,  when  almost  every  landmark  is  being  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  problems  of  infinite  magnitude  are  being  presented 
for  solution,  our  best  course  would  seem  to  be,  not  to  maintain  the 
aloofness  of  the  academic  recluse,  but  to  endeavour  to  study  each 
question  from  the  higher  plane  of  the  Ideal,  and  thus  avoid  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  political  partisanship ;  in  fact,  let  us  follow 
the  advice  of  Carlyle,  that  unless  we  unfold  the  "  Splendour  of 
God,"  our  industrial  age  must  continue  chaotic,  distressed,  dis- 
tracted and  perish  in  frantic  suicidal  dissolution. 

Civilisation  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  cross  road,  where  the 
pavement  is  not  only  "  up  "  but  where  a  dark  fog  blots  out  the 
sign-post  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  can  see  whether  it  points 
to  a  crude  materialistic  socialism  leading  to  pillage  and  murder, 
or  to  that  spiritual  type  whose  ideal  is  justice  and  right  dealing. 
We  are  storm-tossed  and  churning  with  subversive  forces,  and 
when  we  lift  our  eyes  from  the  valley  and  look  towards  the  hill, 
the  dawn  flush  converting  the  darkness  into  light  is  absent ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  disorder  and  injustice  existing  around  us  are 
only  too  obvious.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  difficult,  for  the 
causes  are  not  simple,  yet,  if  all  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
"give  and  take,"  the  pathway  to  unity  should  be  possible, 
especially  as  while  we  worship  too  fervently  at  the  shrine  of 
party  politics  everyone  admits  that  our  politicians,  however  much 
we  oppose  their  measures,  are  at  least  honest.  Why  then  should 
there  be  failure  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  main  cause  is  due  to  some 
unfortunate  mental  warp  which  prevents  politicians  from  rising 
above  partisan  aims?  Is  it  that  Members  of  Parliament  are 
ceasing  to  be  Members  of  Parliament,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  but  represent  the  meeting-place  of  hostile  dele- 
gates ?  Can  there  be  no  agreement  with  Burke's  statement : 

Our  country  should  not  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  partnership 
agreement  in  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  and  tobacco,  to  be  taken  up 
for  a  temporary  interest  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is 
a  partnership  in  all  science ;  a  partnership  in  all  art ;  a  partnership  in  every 
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virtue  and  in  all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be 
obtained  in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership,  not  only  between 
those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are 
to  be  born. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  our  Parliamentary  representatives  are  not 
permitted  more  often  to  vote  according  to  their  dictates  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  party  whip.  Can 
such  a  procedure  be  ethically  defended,  and  does  it  not  tend  to 
delay  the  passing  of  remedial  measures  which  add  to  the  happiness 
of  the  country  ?  The  voting  in  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Bill  proves  what  good  would  result  if  only  party  labels  were 
sometimes  discarded  and  matters  of  urgent  national  importance 
considered  on  their  merits. 

Most  people  agree  that  the  main  ideals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  that  we  should  hold  our  own  against  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  that  sordid  degradation  should  cease. 

Although  this  nation  ha'S  lived  for  many  years  in  pampered 
idleness,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  as  good  as  ever, 
and  the  men  quite  as  capable  of  heroic  deeds  as  were  our 
ancestors  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  If  only  parents  and  schools 
would  teach  the  doctrine  of  that  esprit  de  corps  leading  to  the 
creation  of  a  public  spirit  and  a  loyal  co-operation  for  common 
ends,  there  would  be  no  deafness  to  the  trumpet  call  of  universal 
military  service,  whereby  alone  we  can  consummate  our  national 
aspiration,  to  defend  to  the  death  what  our  ancestors  have  won. 
The  reason  for  fighting  is  not  dictated  by  the  hope  of  gaining 
those  material  interests  which  lead  to  mere  enjoyment  through 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Bather  is  it  man's  duty  to  engage  in 
conflict  for  the  ideals  national  life  connotes,  and  this  in  our  case 
is  represented  by  defence,  not  offence. 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  failures,  but  with  a 
national  patriotic  policy  these  would  be  infinitesimal ;  at  any  rate 
no  one  would  fail  through  lack  of  opportunity.  But  if  the  rich 
spend  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  poor  sneer  at  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  declare  that  they  would  be  no  worse  off  under  some  other 
flag  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  recognised  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
been  cheerfully  recognised  in  the  overseas  dominions,  that  the 
right  to  a  vote  entails  on  the  physically  capable  the  duty  of  taking 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  land  ?  The  indirect  conscription  pro- 
posed by  Cambridge  University  may  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  far  better  to  persuade 
all  citizens  to  accept  cheerfully  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  their 
hearths  and  homes. 

Further,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  compel  each  voter  to 
pay  a  shilling  yearly  for  his  parliamentary  vote?  The  amount 
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collected  in  this  way  would  be  some  £600,000.  Should  ten 
million  women  be  added  to  the  franchise  this  would  mean  another 
d6500,000.  This  money  distributed  to  the  different  hospitals 
would  do  an  infinite  amount  of  good,  and  each  giver  could  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  in  relieving  the  anguish  of  the 
sick  and  suffering  he  was  enrolling  himself  for  the  service  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Some  400,000  boys  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  each  year ;  if 
these  were  only  trained  we  could  afford  to  smile  at  any  threat  of 
aggression,  and  within  a  generation  we  should  reduce  by  tens 
of  thousands  the  dull-eyed,  weedy,  narrow-chested,  inefficient 
hobbledehoys  who  now  swarm  in  our  cities  and  villages.  The 
patriotism  developed  should  rest  on  pride  in  the  glory  of  King  and 
country.  It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  Great  Britain  has 
worthily  upheld  the  banner  of  Freedom  and  beneficially  spread 
the  blessings  of  civilisation ;  but  no  race  can  remain  truly  great 
whose  citizens  demand  more  and  more  privileges  and  yet  forget 
these  privileges  entail  certain  duties.  The  man  who  is  too  tame 
to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  woman  who  is  too  self-indulgent  to  be  a 
mother,  are  no  worthy  citizens. 

But  social  evils  exist  stifling  the  national  aspirations,  and  in 
course  of  time  degrading  the  citizen.  In  the  forefront  of  these 
evils  I  would  place  chronic  unemployment  and  poverty.  The 
"  right  to  work  "  in  times  of  industrial  depression  has  frequently 
been  claimed  as  a  "  birthright,"  but  an  experiment  having  for  its 
object  the  successful  working  of  this  claim  has  already  been 
tried  and  failed  with  a  most  disastrous  result.  In  Paris  during 
the  year  1848,  the  Sovereign  was  driven  from  his  throne,  a 
Eepublic  proclaimed,  and  an  edict  issued  that  the  Government 
recognised  that  it  was  their  duty  "  to  guarantee  work  for  every 
citizen."  Two  francs  each  day  were  allowed,  in  addition  to 
medical  aid  for  the  breadwinner  and  his  family,  and  the  privilege 
of  buying  boots  and  clothing  at  cost  price.  This  decree  came 
into  operation  on  February  28th,  1848,  and  this  is  what  followed : 

February  28     .      .     about      .     .         8,000  men  out  of  work 
March  15          .      .  .      .       14,000 


April  1 
April  16 
May  25 
June  20 


40,000 

60,000 

87,000 

115,000 


The  State  recognising  that  if  the  increase  continued  it  would 
in  a  short  while  be  bankrupt,  rescinded  the  edict.  The  work- 
men, maddened  by  want  and  broken  promises,  rose  in  revolt, 
and  after  an  orgy  of  violence  the  gutters  ran  deep  with  the  blood 
of  12,000.  Thus  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  does 
not  seem  to  rest  on  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  the  "  right  to 
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work."  In  my  opinion  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  depends 
mainly  on  the  success  of  the  Labour  Exchanges.  The  Board  of 
Trade  Keturns  tells  us  that  imports  and  exports  are  soaring  and 
that  we  are  living  in  days  of  exceptional  prosperity,  yet  according 
to  Mr.  Seebohn  Bowntree  on  any  given  day  there  are  500,000 
unemployed  and  about  1,200,000  casual  labourers  working  perhaps 
two  days  a  week.  This  is  not  only  a  dangerous  condition  of 
affairs  but  a  very  painful  one,  as  uncertainty  and  irregularity 
entails  great  hardships  on  families.  The  Labour  Exchanges  are 
being  worked  on  the  principles  of  mobility  and  regularisation.  It 
is  held  that  fifty  men  on  full  time  and  full  wages  are  better  and 
more  efficient  citizens  than  100  on  half  time  and  half  wages.  The 
object  is  to  "  squeeze  out  "  the  casual  labourer  and  thus  abolish 
the  class.  Should  it  happen  that  no  work  be  found  there  can  be 
only  two  explanations  ;  that  the  country  is  over-populated  and  the 
remedy  emigration,  or  that  the  unemployed  belong  to  the  "  unfit" 
class  and  should  be  placed  in  "  labour  colonies,"  and  if  incorrigibly 
lazy  into  "  penal  "  colonies ;  at  any  rate,  these  inefficients  should 
not  be  allowed  to  mainly  occupy  their  time  in  producing  fresh 
generations  of  inefficients. 

In  the  domain  of  poverty,  scheme  after  scheme  has  been 
introduced,  but  the  most  successful,  so  far,  has  been  that  initiated 
by  Dr.  Chambers  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Glasgow,  and 
which  is  so  well  described  in  that  able  book  '  The  Paths  of  Social 
Progress.'  It  is  there  shown  that  Dr.  Chambers  decided  that  the 
first  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  persuade  the  poor  to  help  the 
poorer,  because  by  elevating  the  humbler  class  to  the  state  of  givers, 
you  widened  their  distance  from  a  descent  into  the  class  of 
receivers,  and  increased  their  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  their 
own  exertions  to  maintain  themselves  independently.  The  amount 
given  by  each  subscriber  was  one  penny  weekly.  Dr.  Chambers 
did  not  believe  in  the  theory,  "  The  people  are  suffering  from 
poverty ;  the  relief  of  poverty  is  more  money,  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions are  not  enough  to  support  the  poor ;  let  us  raise  the 
money  by  taxation.  Then  all  is  clear :  we  have  only  to  say  how 
much  money  is  needed,  and  poverty  with  all  its  evils  will  cease." 

In  dealing  with  every  case  of  poverty  there  is  what  Mr.  Burns 
has  called  "  Elusive  intangible  human  element,"  the  element 
which  exists  not  only  in  the  man  who  helps,  but  also  in  the  man 
who  is  helped  ;  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  any 
system  does  not  depend  on  its  machinery,  but  on  the  personality 
of  the  man  who  works  it.  This  dominant  fact  enables  us  to  grasp 
the  truth,  that  when  labouring  in  the  field  of  poverty  each  worker 
would  effect  more  lasting  good  if  he  did  but  content  himself  with 
a  humble  and  detached  allotment  in  the  great  vineyard  of  human 
usefulness  which  can  only  be  successfully  cultivated  by  means  of 
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personal  contact  and  true  friendship.  Charity  can  only  ameliorate 
and  can  never  give  any  lasting  relief  to  poverty.  The  giver  is 
encouraged  to  give  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandiseinent  instead  of 
being  moved  by  sincere  sympathy,  and  the  receiver,  by  continually 
receiving,  becomes  in  time  a  mere  pauper.  Both  giver  and 
receiver  are  warping  any  nobleness  of  mind  they  possessed. 
Again,  crude  materialistic  socialism,  by  urging  the  poorer  classes 
to  take  from  the  rich  that  which  they  think  is  their  due,  encourages 
the  evils  of  class  hatred  and  selfishness.  The  remedy  lies  in  true 
socialism,  the  spirit  of  justice  and  altruism  in  the  minds  of  the 
privileged  classes.  Instead  of  the  poorer  class  rising  up  in 
mass  and  wresting  benefits  from  them,  the  richer  in  a  pure 
altruistic  spirit  should  freely  give  them,  not  charity,  but  a  fair 
share  of  profit,  in  other  words,  compensation  commensurate  with 
their  labour.  In  fact  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  religious  and  not 
a  Government  duty.  The  problem  of  political  economy  is  how  to 
elevate  by  means  of  well  paid  labour  the  general  platform  of 
humble  life. 

Man  is  a  border  creature  of  two  worlds,  but  the  resurgence  of 
the  spiritual  in  man  is  as  yet  little  more  than  a  haunting  vagrant 
troubling,  vague  and  elusive  as  a  dream.  He  represents  the 
ultimate  possibilities  of  the  animal,  and  this  gives  him  as  his  ideals 
utility  and  pleasure :  some  never  reach  beyond  this  level  and 
remain  slaves  to  their  passions.  As  to  the  second  world,  man's 
possessions  are  at  present  limited  to  great  potentialities,  but  these 
he  will  gradually  realise  as  he  becomes  lord  in  his  own  kingdom. 
The  spiritual  is  really  man's  fundamental  nature,  and  it  is  this 
which  stirs  his  soul  with  the  problems  of  life  and  causes  him  to 
question  the  righteousness  of  things. 

To  education  must  be  committed  the  development  of  this 
germ  which  should  lift  the  individual  aloft  from  the  sordid  world 
of  self  to  the  more  glorious  region  of  altruism.  Education,  says 
Professor  Findlay,  "  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  provision 
that  mankind  has  to  make  for  the  progress  of  the  species  to  which 
he  belongs.  We  imagine  the  school  as  a  civic  institution  taking 
rank  side  by  side  with  the  family,  the  State  and  the  Church 
combining  all  worthy  elements  in  the  commonwealth  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  will  maintain  its  life  in  the  days  to  come." 

As  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  makes  the  lifeless  block  of  marble 
to  live,  so  does  education  with  its  multiform  chisel  fashion  our 
characters  for  good  or  evil.  It  should  not  only  lift  us  above 
partisan  struggles,  but  give  to  the  future  citizen  a  full  knowledge 
of  our  complicated  social  system.  The  Pall  Matt  Gazette,  in 
commenting  upon  Lord  Haldane's  suggested  new  Education  Bill, 
pleads  that  for  the  sake  of  national  unity  and  the  well-being  of 
the  children  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  nation's  hopes,  the  Church 
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should  stretch  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  the  Nonconformist 
bodies,  so  that  a  means  by  which  the  Christianity  common  to  all 
may  not  be  only  taught,  but  be  the  pervading  atmosphere  of  a 
truly  national  school.  Modernise  the  curriculum  and  put  in  the 
topmost  place  the  boy  scout  oath  :  "  Do  your  duty  to  God,  your 
country  and  your  King.  Help  others  at  all  times.  Be  loyal  to 
each  other." 

We  are  told  that  "work  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  creation, 
the  energising  and  governing  power  of  the  universe  exemplified 
alike  in  the  minutest  speck  of  matter  as  well  as  in  the  most 
gigantic  world  systems  which  float  in  stellar  space,"  still  all  work 
and  no  relaxation  tends  to  make  industry  hateful  drudgery.  The 
one  must  be  dovetailed  into  the  other,  and  to  obtain  the  keenest 
enjoyment  from  each  both  must  be  participated  in.  The  youth 
of  all  animals  indulge  in  play,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  divine  intent  is  that  as  we  grow  older  we  should  endeavour 
to  cherish  in  our  hearts  that  same  feeling  of  joyous  happiness, 
for  although  existence  may  be  serious  there  is  no  reason  why 
laughter  should  not  ripple  life's  surface  ;  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
are  sombre,  yet  sunshine  dances  on  the  waves.  Field  sports 
would  thus  seem  to  be  one  of  Nature's  methods  for  restoring  the 
lowered  vitality  due  to  city  life  of  civilised  peoples,  and  the  moral 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  its  adoption. 

This  weary  old  world  would  be  far  happier  if  people  did  but 
create  in  their  hearts  a  "Peter  Pan"  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  all  that 
is  joyous  in  this  life.  Even  if  we  must  grow  old  and  look  at  things 
through  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  is  there  any  necessity  to  blot 
out  altogether  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  halcyon  days  of 
youth  ?  In  Herbert  Spencer's  words,  "  Be  a  boy  as  long  as  you 
can,"  for  by  association  with  the  young  you  can  maintain  that 
joie  de  vivre  which  is  communicated  by  them  through  the  laws 
of  suggestion.  To  hold  fast  to  optimism  and  enthusiasm  always 
look  forward,  never  backward,  or  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife  will  be 
yours.  Should  there  be  valleys  of  despair  through  which  you 
must  pass  remember  the  peaks  around,  climb  them  with  courage 
of  heart  and  with  a  buoyant  certainty  that  when  you  attain  their 
pinnacles  by  facing  the  sun,  the  shadows  of  your  life  will  fall 
behind. 

C.  T.  EWART,  M.D. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON    COLONIAL   LIFE 

Cotton-Growing  in  the  Sudan. 

The  total  area  of  the  Sudan  is  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  a 
large  portion  of  which  receives  an  ample  rainfall.  It  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  estimate  this  latter  area  at  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  say  100,000  square  miles,  on  most  of  which  cotton  could 
be  economically  grown  as  a  rain  crop.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  reliable  estimate  of  what  quantity  of  cotton  could  be  produced 
in  this  enormous  area,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
given  sufficient  population,  efficient  supervision,  the  requisite 
means  of  transport,  buying  and  ginning  facilities,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  suitable  seed,  this  country  might  some  day 
produce  very  large  quantities  of  cotton,  probably  several  millions 
of  bales.  The  type  of  cotton  would  probably  be  similar  to 
American  Upland,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  United  States  will  consume  the  bulk  of  her  own 
cotton,  Lancashire  cannot  afford  to  neglect  such  a  promising 
cotton  field.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  they  should  immediately  inaugurate  certain  ex- 
periments with  different  varieties  of  seed.  Sir  William  Willcocks 
brought  a  very  beautiful  plant  to  Khartoum  which  he  found 
growing  at  Eenk  on  the  White  Nile.  The  lint  was  fully  an  inch 
long,  of  excellent  grade,  and  of  exceptional  strength  and  most 
suitable  for  Lancashire's  requirements.  The  seeds  were  covered 
with  bright  green  fluff,  and  apparently  this  variety  is  known 
locally  as  Hegaizi  cotton.  Recommendations  have  been  made 
that  this  variety  should  be  planted  experimentally  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  possible,  for  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  much  less  risk  in 
dealing  with  indigenous  varieties  than  in  trying  to  establish  exotic 
or  imported  seed. 

Industries  in  Mauritius. 

In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  belated  report  recently  presented 
to  Parliament  we  learn  that  there  is  no  progress  to  record  in  forms 
of  cultivation  other  than  that  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  history  of 
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the  colony  shows  that  development  is  unlikely  to  take  place  with- 
out the  active  assistance  of  a  technical  staff  and  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  education  beginning  in  the  primary  schools.  Reference 
was  made  in  the  report  of  1910  to  the  possibility  of  development 
in  the  "  Mauritius  hemp  "  industry  and  the  need  for  improved 
machinery.  There  are  over  fifty  fibre  factories  in  the  island  and 
the  area  producing  fibre  is  returned  at  20,000  arpents.  Automatic 
machinery  is  generally  employed  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture 
of  sisal  hemp,  but  the  adaptability  of  the  same  machines  for  use 
with  the  leaves  of  Furcroea  gigantea  has  not  been  established.  At 
least  one  important  firm  of  manufacturers  is  engaged  in  adapting 
the  sisal  machines  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  leaves  of  Furcroea 
gigantea  by  practical  test.  Mauritius  seems  to  offer  a  profitable 
field  for  the  conduct  of  such  experiments. 

Forestry  in  Sierra  Leone. 

A  Forestry  Ordinance,  drafted  on  the  lines  of  that  in  force  in 
Southern  Nigeria,  is  under  consideration.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  provisions  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  needless 
destruction  of  the  forests  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  still  continues  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  present  circum- 
stances the  people  do  not  seem  disposed  to  give  much  effect  to 
the  advice  offered  by  the  Forestry  staff,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  enactment  of  the  new  Ordinance  will  be  followed 
by  more  cordial  co-operation.  During  1911  the  forest  areas 
of  the  protectorate  underwent  an  appreciable  diminution,  owing 
to  the  cession  to  Liberia  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Gola 
forest  in  virtue  of  treaty  obligations.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  strip  surveys  conducted  in  1909  by  Mr.  Unwin,  of  the 
Southern  Nigerian  Forest  Service,  this  important  forest  has  never 
been  explored.  Those  brief  incursions  revealed  the  presence  of 
several  valuable  specimens  of  mahog'any,  rosewood  and  satinwood 
trees  ;  and  the  loss,  from  the  forestry  standpoint,  which  Sierra 
Leone  has  sustained  by  being  deprived  of  this  forest  district  must 
therefore  be  accounted  as  serious. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS 

BY  TRUSTEE 

FOR  those  concerned  with  the  position  of  the  stock  markets 
there  has  been  another  month  of  weary  waiting  for  improved 
conditions.  Foreign  politics  and  the  money  market  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired  from  the  investor's  point  of  view,  and  the 
cessation  of  actual  hostilities  in  the  Near  East  has  still  failed  to 
bring  the  public  back  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  What  demand 
there  is  for  additional  investments  is  more  than  satisfied  by  the 
flood  of  new  issues  at  low  prices,  and  disappointed  underwriters 
continue  to  meet  their  obligations  to  take  up  large  amounts  of 
these  new  issues  by  selling  other  securities. 

In  the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  Indian  railway  companies  the 
prosperous  condition  of  trade  in  the  Dependency  has  been  fully 
reflected,  but  the  market  derives  little  benefit  from  this,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  prices,  which  have  continued  to  fluctuate 
within  narrow  limits,  the  increased  dividends  failing  to  induce  any 
substantial  demand. 

Widespread  satisfaction  is  felt  with  the  position  disclosed  by 
the  Canadian  Finance  Minister  in  his  Budget  Speech.  He  was 
able  to  estimate  that  for  the  current  financial  year  the  revenue 
would  suffice  to  meet  both  ordinary  and  capital  expenditure, 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3$%  Stock  (t)       .     .     . 

91,276,210 

1931 

90 

« 

Quarterly. 

3%       „     (4       ... 
2$%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

66,480,596 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

76i 
63J 

81 

3*1 

it 

3J%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

(a) 

96 

3$ 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

3%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

1916 

81 

3| 

30  June  —  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
Dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 
8 
5 

100 
100 
100 

75 
160 

4 
5 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3|%  +"1 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
4f 

Ql 
2 

100 
100 

100 

118 
109 

4A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J) 

1,736,921 

CA 

100 

101$ 

6A 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (<)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

4,813,078 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

4 

5 
N 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

121J 
113 
75 

104 
112 
105 
80 

T 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

5 

100 
100 

155 
103 

411 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

81 
81 

100 
100 
100 

112 

173* 
82 

4 
4} 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

89 
100J 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

124 

39A 

33 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

including  the  cost  of  the  contribution  of  three  Dreadnoughts, 
without  adding  to  the  public  debt.  For  the  year  ended  March 
31  last,  the  revenue  amounted  to  $168,250,000,  while  the  ordinary 
expenditure  was  $113,250,000,  and  the  capital  expenditure 
$33,000,000.  The  public  debt  was  reduced  by  $2,330,000,  the 
net  debt  of  the  Dominion  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  being 
$316,619,416,  or  $40  per  capita. 

Another  £1,430,600  of  4£  per  cent,  stock  has  been  placed  by 
the  City  of  Montreal  at  par  through  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  The 
proceeds  were  required  for  retiring  Treasury  Bills  and  for  expendi- 
ture on  water  works  and  other  public  objects.  This  issue  brings 
the  city's  total  funded  debt  up  to  £12,849,961,  whereas  the  assessed 
value  of  taxable  property  at  December  31  was  £102,739,726  and 
the  revenue  from  all  sources  was  £1,890,411.  The  population 
now  exceeds  half  a  million.  As  in  the  case  of  most  other  high- 
class  issues  a  large  part  of  the  stock  was  left  with  the  under- 
writers and  the  Scrip  can  now  be  obtained  in  the  market  at  a 
discount. 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

34%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

95 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

96 

*A 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

81 

t| 

1  Jan.—  1  Duly. 

MANITOBA, 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,915,000 

1950 

94 

4f5s 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

97 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

84%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

87 

4x3* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO 

34%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

89 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

80 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

410,900 

1949 

96 

tj 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  44%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  47 
Montreal  4%     .      . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4|%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver   4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

1,920,900 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500.000 

1930-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

94 
95 
90 
95 
98 
94 
96 
92 
95 

6 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

It  is  evident  from  its  recent  offer  to  anticipate  the  redemption 
of  bonds  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  has  more  than  ample 
funds  to  meet  the  big  expenditure  to  which  it  is  committed. 
There  are  £7,191,500  of  5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
maturing  on  July  1,  1915,  but  the  company  offers  to  pay  them  off 
next  July  1  at  102  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  quiet  rise  during  the  month  in  Australian 
Government  securities,  and  the  movement  is  all  the  more  notable 
in  face  of  the  stagnation — not  to  say  depression — that  has 
prevailed  in  other  sections  of  the  investment  markets.  The 
Australian  State  stocks  undoubtedly  afford  good  yields  considering 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

2,000,000 

10 

$100 

244 

4T^ 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£14,428,082 

4 

Stock 

95 

4T3B 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

104 

25 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,959,230 

4 

99J 

4 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

28| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

105 

4J 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

100 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

2i 

62 

4 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£12,215,555 

4 

85 

^TB 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

117 

g 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,222,442 

4 

92 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

12 

$100 

239 

5jJB 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

78 

5| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

11 

$50 

22£ 

5§ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

54s.  per  sh. 

1 

24£ 

11 

Hudson's  Bay     ..... 

1,000,000 

40 

1 

12i 

3T3B 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

r,( 

1  n 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

7| 

British  Columbia  Elec-lDef. 

£1,200,000 

8 

Stock 

131£ 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  J  Prefd. 

£1,200,000 

6 

Stock 

115J 

5rs8 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

86 

4T5« 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

77 

*g 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

*/0                   II                         »» 

320,000 

427,881 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
101 

3 

4 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

100 

4A 

3£%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

92 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

their  security  and  their  status  as  trustee  investments,  and  it  is 
possible  that  capital  hitherto  placed  in  more  widely  advertised 
stocks  is  being  diverted  into  this  channel. 

The  volume  of  South  African  municipal  securities  on  the 
market  has  been  increased  by  the  issue  of  £360,000  of  4  per  cent. 
Five-Year  Bonds  by  the  Borough  of  Durban  at  97  per  cent., 
bringing  the  borough's  total  funded  debt  up  to  about  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  has  been 
raised  locally.  In  the  prospectus  the  interesting  statement  was 
made  that  the  trade  profit  from  the  town's  undertakings, 
capitalised  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis,  would  be  sufficient  to  liquidate 
the  whole  of  the  debt  and  leave  a  surplus  of  over  £550,000. 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

sk    „        „  (t) 

3%        „             „     W 

9,685,800 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

102 

94* 
82 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  .      . 

5,970,000 
4,987,250 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101* 
95 
79 

3| 

!l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

°h/o           n                  n        0 

3%         „            „     *) 

7,939,000 
4,834,334 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-24f 
1922-471 

101 
95 

78 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3£%       „           „       0 
"7o        n           ii      *) 

qo/                                         j( 
%            ii                ti        \f) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,281,500 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

99 
99 
91 
89 
75 

3| 
4 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  t)  . 
3%        „            4  •     • 
3%        „            f)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927$ 

88 
82 
88 

3S7 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

8£%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

r.2        "         •» 
8%                           ft) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

90 
102 
83 

41 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

) 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

97 

*i 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

5f 

I 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

4| 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
300,000 

1919 
1919 

100 
99 

4| 
4| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


In  the  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  now  to 
hand,  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  the  Bank  of  Africa  on 
the  various  items  of  the  balance-sheet  is  shown.  The  subscribed 
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AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoU  .      .     . 

12,000 

5 

5 

5* 

4i 

Do.  41%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

42 

100 

96 

4li 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

17 

40 

114 

515 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

40 

5  B 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

59 

55 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

96 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

125 

5 

7 

JJ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

93$ 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

6iz 

6* 

Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£511,037 

41 

100 

101 

2 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.l 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£998,530 

4 

100 

83$ 

,4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£669,643 

5 

100 

96} 

54 

South  Australian  Company  £15 

14,200 

£3J 

£15 

W|J 

66 

s 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

54,979 

11 

1 

!T3gx 

6T5B 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

100,000 

5 

10 

10 

5 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

101 

41 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

Hi 

«t 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

99 

q 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

113J 

4| 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

111J 

5A 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

102 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

102 

Hi 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2}  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

54 

6& 

Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  . 

173,800 

1920 

100 

5J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 

sf    / 

443,100 

1934 

104 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan       .                 ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

104J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116$ 

4i98 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

99 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

99 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13s.  4<i.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
1  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


capital  has  increased  from  £1,100,000  to  £2,350,000,  and  the 
reserve  fund  from  £120,000  to  £500,000.  The  net  profit  for  1912 
was  £288,200  against  £159,900  for  the  preceding  year,  and,  adding 
the  £47,400  brought  forward,  there  was  an  available  balance  of 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%  Stock  (ft    .     .     . 
8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,295,302 
17,528,932 
9,659,980 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

102 
101 
90 

78 

f 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4J%  Bonds.     .     .     . 

261,400 

dwgs. 

"101 

4/B 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed      .   !     3,670,995 

1923 

100 

4T3g 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1886 

9,860,466 

1916-36* 

100 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct 

3£%1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         \t). 

14,891,244 
7,483,240 

1929-49f 
1933-43f 

93 

82 

BI 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 

758,700 

1919 

101 

4| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

100 

4 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

3J%         „      m     . 

3,714,917 

1914-39f 

91 

4£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%           ,,      (t)     .     . 

6,000,000 

1929-49f 

80 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

90J 

8& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
+  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

95 

*£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,856,750  • 

1953 

97 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

96 

*J 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

96 

*A 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    .      . 

100,000 

1930 

92 

4rl 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

94 

« 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

369,468 

1964 

95 

4J 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,250,000 

1939 

97 

*| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

95 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

£335,600.  The  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  absorbs  £140,800,  the 
reserve  is  increased  by  £130,000,  the  pension  fund  by  £25,000,  a 
further  £20,000  is  written  off  the  purchase  account  of  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  £19,800  is 
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carried    forward.      The    bank's    deposit   and   current    accounts 
amount  in  the  balance-sheet  to  £15,814,500. 

Although  April's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  less 
than  that  for  March,  the  diminution  is  more  than  accounted  for 
by  the  shorter  length  of  the  month,  the  daily  average  continuing 
to  increase.  The  following  statement  gives  the  production  month 
by  month  for  several  years  past : — 


Month. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,353,116 

3.130.830   2,765.386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

February 

3,118,352   2,989,832   2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

March 

3,358,050!  3,528,688   2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

April  . 

3,334,358 

3,133,383   2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

May  . 

— 

3,311,794   2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

June  . 

— 

3,202,517    2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

July  . 

— 

3,255,198   3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

August 

— 

3,248,395 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

September 

— 

3,176,846   2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

October  . 

— 

3,265,150!  3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

November 

— 

3,216,965   3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

December 

— 

3,297,962 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

Total*     .   113,163,876 

38,757,56034,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

For  the  first  time  since  last  August  the  supply  of  native  labour 
for  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  has  shown  a  decrease,  the  number 
of  hands  employed  at  the  end  of  April  being  205,424  against 
207,733  at  the  end  of  March,  but  there  is  still  an  increase  of 
8,000  if  comparison  is  made  with  the  position  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year.  The  following  statement  shows  the  course  of  the 
labour  supply  this  year  and  last : — 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

January  1913    . 

8,774 

200,090 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

February    „ 

7,572 

207,662 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

March         ,, 

71 

207,733 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

April           „ 

2,309* 

205,424 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

— 

— 

— 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

— 

— 

— 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

— 

— 

— 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

— 

— 

— 

September 

1,628 

180,739 

— 

— 

— 

October 

1,319 

182,058 

— 

— 

— 

November    , 

4,823 

186,881 

— 

— 

— 

December    , 

4,435 

191,316 

— 

— 

— 

Net  loss. 


As  part  successor  of  the  firm  of  Weruher,  Beit  &  Co.,  the 
Central  Mining  and  Investment  Corporation  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  relation  to  the  Band  mining  industry,  and  its  annual 
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meeting  is  one  of  the  events  of  the  year  for  those  concerned  in 
the  gold  mines.  Mr.  F.  Eckstein  presided,  and  reviewed  not 
only  the  results  and  position  of  the  corporation  itself,  but  also  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

In  going  through  the  corporation's  accounts  he  showed  that 
the  reserve  account  is  now  £140,000,  an  increase  of  £40,000, 
which  was  taken  from  last  year's  carry  forward.  Creditors  are 
£2,700,000  odd.  This  item  is  always  considerable  at  the  time  of 
the  closing  of  the  books,  as  the  greater  portion  represents  the 
accumulation  of  funds  of  the  various  gold  mining  companies,  for 
whom  the  corporation  acts  as  bankers,  for  their  respective 
dividend  payments  at  the  beginning  of  February.  After  pro- 
viding for  all  charges  and  the  dividend  of  12s.  per  share  there  is 
a  carry-forward  of  £72,197,  which  is  just  about  £5,000  more  than 
last  year. 

On  the  credit  side  £6,421,730  represents  the  corporation's 
holdings  in  shares  and  investments,  which  is  £600,000  more  than 
last  year.  Debtors  are  £168,290  against  £384,000.  Loans 
amount  to  £860,600,  or  nearly  half  a  million  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Bills  receivable  are  £596,395,  against  £327,000, 
and  cash  £574,486,  almost  the  same  as  last  year.  In  other  words, 
the  liquid  assets  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  amounted  to 
about  £3,500,000,  against  which  the  corporation  owed  £2,700,000. 
Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  income  from  dividends, 
interest  and  commissions,  and  so  on,  was  £319,000,  which  was 
brought  forward  in  its  entirety  to  the  appropriation  account,  as 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

field. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Mashonaland  5y  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

93J 

5A 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£1,931,800 

5 

100 

99$ 

"IB 

5 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Red.     .     .     . 

£1,846,800 

5 

100 

85J 

5*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

7 

5 

6i 

5& 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2jL 

2* 

6ig 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

131,690 

6 

3 

10 

^8 
11* 

§5 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

11| 

sf 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

7 

5 

5f 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

17J 

1 

2 

8j 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

1& 

nil 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104| 

4£ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6§ 

5 

3| 

3* 

88 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

H 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6 

SH 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments 
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other  realised  profits  covered  all  expenses,  including  £17,000  for 
income  tax. 

Summing  up  the  position  and  work  of  the  mines,  Mr.  Eckstein 
explained  that  the  past  year's  work  on  the  Kand,  so  far  as  the  Cen- 
tral Mining  group  of  mines  is  concerned,  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  completion  and  operating  of  the  innovations  introduced 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  current  year  should  give  further 
proof  of  the  various  means  adopted,  by  improved  efficiency, 
reducing  working  costs  and  increased  profits — the  result  of  the 
general  reorganisation,  introduction  of  power  plants,  invention  of 
labour-saving  devices,  remodelling  of  underground  lay-out  and 
mechanical  transport  arrangements,  ventilation  and  improved 
health  conditions.  The  whole  Band  has  produced  up  till  now 
something  like  £347,000,000  and  paid  out  in  dividends  more  than 
£88,000,000. 

The  attitude  of  the  Union  Government  towards  the  mining 
industry,  Mr.  Eckstein  stated,  gives  little  reason  for  complaint. 
True,  an  inclination  to  place  more  burdens  upon  the  industry 
remains  and  has  to  be  combated  as  far  as  possible.  Shareholders 
both  in  Europe  and  South  Africa,  however,  rightly  complain  of 
the  withholding  from  them  of  their  legitimate  right  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  bewaarplaatsen  proceeds.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
invested  in  these  bewaarplaatsen  in  consequence  of  the  legislation 
passed  many  years  ago  and  confirmed  by  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Transvaal  Government  to  consider  and  report 
upon  this  matter — namely,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
claims  should  be  shared  equally  by^the  Government  and  the  free- 
holders. Moreover,  the  Union  Government  has  not  fully  realised 
the  seriousness  of  the  water-supply  position  on  the  Witwatersrand, 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  It) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42f 
1923-45f 

92 
82 

4 

*A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .  . 
Do.  8%ina.  (A.  .  . 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins.  (t) 

1,076,100 
2,850,000 
1,485,733 

1934 
1940 
1918-43f 

102 
82 
91 

ir 
*i 

4 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .      . 
Mauritius    3%   guar.} 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

1,099,048 
1,493,600 

600,000 

1934 
1919-491 

1940 

100 

92 

88 

*& 

m 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).  .  . 
Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
729,848 

1937 
1929-54f 

100 
92 

*A 

3*1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

422,593 
600,000 

120,000 

1917-42* 
1922-44f 

Div.  £4J 

99 

81 

£81 

4 
*A 

BJ 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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and  has  been  ill-advised  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  justifiable 
demands  of  the  community  to  allow  available  underground 
supplies  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Band  to  be  temporarily 
utilised. 

There  was  a  setback  in  Ehodesia's  gold  production  during 
April,  the  total  amounting  to  £241,098  against  £257,797  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  £221,476  for  April  last  year.  The  following 
is  our  usual  table  showing  the  results  month  by  month  for  many 
years  past. 


MONTH. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

January 

220,776 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

February 

208,744 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

March  . 

257,797 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

April    . 

241,098 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

May     . 

— 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

June    . 

— 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

July     . 

— 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

August 

— 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

September 

— 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

October     . 

— 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

November 

— 

225,957 

214,040 

240,578 

236,307 

196,668 

December  . 

— 

218,661 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

Total     . 

928,415 

2,707,368 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

(or  last 

Paid 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,159,300 

3 

99 

89A 

3& 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

99 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

16| 

4| 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

7 

5 

jji 

p 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

8 

5 

»               ii              »      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3J 

100 

82 

H 

May  26,  1913. 
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NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTOES. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  op  t/heir  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."  —  Byron. 
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EVENTS   THAT   COUNT 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR'S  JUBILEE 

THE  month  just  closing  marks  an  historic  era  in  the  life  of 
the  German  Emperor.  It  is  twenty-five  years  since  his  Imperial 
Majesty  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany.  During 
that  period  much  has  happened  both  within  and  without.  From 
the  narrower  sphere  of  a  continental  power,  Germany  has  passed 
to  the  dignity  of  a  world-wide  power,  and  in  the  process  of  tran- 
sition, the  Fatherland  has  advanced  all  along  the  line.  Within, 
the  changes  have  been  many  and  far-reaching.  Without,  the 
progress  has  proved  no  less  imposing.  Visitors  to  Germany  to-day 
hardly  recognise  it  as  the  same  country  they  saw  in  1888,  while 
the  prestige  and  influence  Germany  now  wields  abroad  indicate 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  great  step  forward  that  nation  has 
taken  since  the  Emperor  Willian  succeeded  his  illustrious  father 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

No  monarch  has  identified  himself  more  with  the  progress 
of  his  country  and  his  people  than  the  Emperor  William  has 
done.  And  if  it  be  incorrect  to  say  that  every  move  in  advance 
made  by  Germany  owes  its  initiation  to  the  German  Emperor,  it 
is  certainly  a  truism  that  the  success  which  has  attended  those 
movements  is  due  mainly,  and  in  several  instances  solely,  to  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  given  by  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
Certainly  no  monarch  is  more  watchful,  more  energetic,  more 
resourceful,  more  persistent,  and  whatever  his  critics  may  say  no 
one  can  accuse  him  of  want  of  belief  in  his  own  country,  or  of 
the  capacity  of  Germans  to  take  a  foremost  position  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Aristocratic  in  mien,  the  German  Emperor  is 
VOL.  XXV.— No.  150.  2  D 
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democratic  in  manner,  and  while  always  expecting  and  ever 
receiving  the  homage  due  to  his  exalted  rank,  he  enters  into  the 
commercial  aims  and  aspirations  of  his  subjects  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  freedom  which  show  he  fully  grasps  that  it  is  an  essential 
of  statesmanship  to  have  a  true  understanding  of  the  people  he 
governs. 

Proposing  the  toast  of  the  German  Emperor  at  the  anniversary 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  German  Hospital  the  other  night, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  truly  said  that  the  Kaiser  "  appealed  to  English- 
men not  only  because  he  shared  their  blood  and  understood  and 
appreciated,  perhaps  better  than  themselves,  their  language  and 
their  literature,  but  because  he  had  qualities  which  touched  the 
imagination  of  all  men.  In  the  many-sided  and  indeed  wonderful 
development  of  German  life  which  had  characterised  his  reign,  he 
had  been  always  the  true  leader  of  his  people."  Continuing,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  observed  that  the  great  change,  or  at  least 
the  apparent  change,  in  the  characteristics  of  the  German  race 
seemed  remarkable  to  him.  Until  lately  the  Germans  were  the 
great  idealists  among  the  nations,  now  they  were  the  most 
practical  of  us  all.  That  change  in  the  development  of  the 
German  people  had,  from  some  points  of  view,  brought  them  into 
closer  contact  with  us  who  had  always  been  a  practical  race. 
Concluding  an  eloquent  and  timely  speech,  Mr.  Law,  while 
avoiding  touching  on  matters  concerning  the  international 
relationship  of  the  two  countries,  felt  himself  compelled  to  say 
"  that  development  did  mean  that  there  was  rivalry,  and  there 
must  continue  to  be  rivalry,  between  the  two  nations,  but  it  was, 
it  ought  to  be,  and  he  believed  it  would  be,  a  friendly  rivalry.  It 
was  now  just  as  true  of  Germany  as  it  had  long  been  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  greatest  of  all  German  interests  was  peace." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  German  Emperor  is  too  much 
attached  to  armaments,  that  he  pays  too  much  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  Critics  of  this  kind  do  not 
know  his  Imperial  Majesty,  his  interest  in  armaments  corresponds 
with  his  interest  in  peace ;  the  German  Army  and  the  German 
Navy  are  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  to  keep  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  What  most  concerns 
the  Emperor  William  is  the  progress  of  German  trade,  the  advance 
of  German  commerce.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  he 
came  to  the  throne  Germany  was  a  poor  country.  All  that  is 
changed ;  Germany  is  now  a  rich  country,  and  in  matters  com- 
mercial the  chief  rival  of  ourselves  and  America.  Whether  or  no  it 
be  the  ambition  of  the  Kaiser  that  Germany  should  become  the 
chief  commercial  power  in  the  world  I  know  not ;  but  one  thing 
I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  if  that  be  so,  the  position 
will  come  by  peaceful  measures,  not  by  warlike  operations.  But  if 
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you  want  peace  you  must  be  prepared  for  war.  That  is  an  axiom 
which  has  never  been  contested.  Hence  it  is  that  the  German 
Emperor  makes  as  his  first  care  the  maintenance  of  a  supreme  army 
and  an  efficient  navy.  It  is  said  the  German  Army  is  a  menace  to 
France,  and  the  recent  additions  to  that  army  have  brought  about 
the  change  in  the  recruiting  system  in  France.  As  to  the  reasons 
that  have  caused  France  to  take  alarm,  that  is  a  matter  outside  the 
purview  of  an  ordinary  observer  of  foreign  affairs,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  no  menace  is  intended  to  the  neighbouring  nation,  and  I 
would  venture  to  counsel  the  authorities  in  France  to  refrain  from 
fomenting  any  such  view  amongst  their  countrymen.  What  is 
wanted  in  the  interests  of  peace  is  a  good  understanding  between 
Germany  and  France,  and  this  cannot  be  as  long  as  questions  of 
domestic  armaments  are  looked  upon  as  of  necessity  having  a 
militant  bearing  against  other  and  friendly  nations. 

Just  as  the  increase  in  the  German  Army  serves  as  an  irritant 
to  France  so  the  increase  in  the  German  Navy  acts  as  an  irritant 
to  this  country.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  naval  matters  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  are  beginning  to  arrive  at  a  better  under- 
standing. It  is  at  last  understood  that  our  duty  is  to  set  our 
own  house  in  order  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  policy  of  a 
friendly  nation  as  long  as  our  own  position  and  prestige  is  not 
thereby  prejudiced.  What  Germany  says,  and  says  truly  enough, 
is  that  her  world  interests  are  expanding.  She  is  no  longer 
merely  a  continental  power,  but  has  interests  commercial  and 
political  all  over  the  globe.  Those  interests  must  be  protected. 
Moreover  Germany  knows  what  the  possession  of  a  fleet  has  done 
for  this  country,  and  is  it  unnatural  that  with  the  growth  of  her 
wealth  and  the  expansion  of  her  trade  she  should  seek  to  obtain 
a  like  advantage?  But  why  should  a  powerful  German  Navy 
invite  a  suspicion  of  hostility  against  us?  Frequently  it  has 
been  said  by  the  official  representatives  of  Germany  that  her 
fleet  is  built  for  defence  not  for  attack,  and  that  with  increased 
responsibilities  a  larger  German  fleet  has  become  necessary. 
Why  then  not  accept  the  situation  ?  The  real  lesson  we  have  to 
learn  from  the  additions  to  the  German  Navy  is  to  see  that  our 
Navy  is  what  it  should  be  :  that  it  is  equal  to  any  call  that  may 
be  made  upon  it,  and  that  in  the  event  of  attack  we  cannot  fail  to 
prove  victorious  wh*erever  and  whenever  that  attack  may  come. 
No,  it  is  not  war  that  Germany  seeks  either  on  land  or  sea,  and 
if  farther  evidence  is  required  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  since  the  German  Emperor  ascended 
the  throne  he  has  never  drawn  the  sword.  Like  ourselves, 
the  object  of  Germany  is  peace,  and  it  is  to  secure  that  end  that 
she  considers  it  necessary  to  have  the  best  army  and  the  best  fleet 
the  nation  can  provide.  And  why  not  ? 
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Again,  we  must  not  forget  that  Europe  is  divided  into  groups. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  Triple  Alliance,  on  the  other  the 
Triple  Entente.  These  groups  are  officially  recognised,  and  as 
was  admitted  at  the  meeting  in  the  Baltic,  this  grouping  of  the 
Powers  makes  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  There  is,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  alliance  and  an  entente.  The  one  carries  with 
it  an  understanding  offensive  and  defensive,  the  other  merely 
implies  assistance  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack.  And  it 
must  be  understood,  and  clearly  understood,  that  Great  Britain 
has  no  intention  of  joining  either  with  France  or  Russia  in  any 
aggressive  attitude  either  of  those  Powers  may  seek  to  pursue 
towards  other  European  nations.  Any  joint  warlike  adventure, 
say  between  ourselves  and  France,  would  have  to  be  very  widely 
acknowledged  before  Parliament  would  sanction  the  employment 
of  British  troops  on  foreign  soil.  All  the  same,  the  existence  of 
the  entente  is  a  counterbalance  to  the  triple  alliance,  and  in  this 
way  serves  a  useful  end.  But  as  we  have  recently  seen,  alliances 
and  ententes  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  parting  of  the  ways. 
Nothing  proves  this  more  than  the  concerted  action  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  the  settlement  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States.  Standing  out  in  this  combination  of  peacemakers  was 
the  intimate  relations  which  existed  between  Germany  and  this 
country.  The  happy  results  of  that  combination  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
by  the  Imperial  Foreign  Secretary  of  Germany.  Why  should 
not  these  relations  continue  ?  The  triple  entente  in  no  way 
interferes  with  a  rapprochement  between  this  country  and 
Germany  ;  rather  would  such  a  movement  secure  and  strengthen 
the  cause  of  peace.  Let  us  then  clear  away  all  outlying  political 
questions,  if  there  be  any,  dividing  the  two  countries,  and  enter 
into  the  same  close  relationship  with  Germany  as  we  have  done 
with  France.  And  if  France  and  Germany  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  action,  who  can  say  but  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  come  to  some  common  understanding 
on  the  question  of  armaments  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  German  Emperor,  the  festivities  that 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  were 
of  a  brilliant  and  varied  character,  albeit  no  elaborate  programme 
was  drawn  up.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  centred  in  the 
spontaneity  with  which  all  classes  came  forward  to  pay  respect 
to  a  monarch  who  has  done  so  much  for  his  people  and  his 
country.  The  appreciation  was  wide  and  enthusiastic.  From 
every  part  of  the  Fatherland  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
flocked  to  the  capital  to  take  part  in  the  general  rejoicing.  Not 
the  least  pleasing  of  the  many  congratulations  the  Emperor 
William  received  came  from  the  heads  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
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Prince  Ludwig,  Regent  of  Bavaria,  made  the  speech,  in  which 
he  eulogised  the  attitude  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  pointed 
out  that  in  foreign  policy  as  in  domestic  affairs  he  had  always 
been  the  protector  of  peace  and  the  promoter  of  the  strength 
which  assured  peace  with  honour.  "  The  economic  develop- 
ment of  Germany  had  been  brilliant,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
people  had  been  progressive,  social  institutions  had  been  ex- 
tended, and  the  defences  of  the  German  Empire  had  been  cared 
for  with  untiring  zeal.  In  particular,  the  personal  initiative  of 
the  Emperor  had,  from  small  beginnings,  created  a  navy  which 
compelled  respect.  All  the  living  moral  forces,  all  that  was 
honourable  and  fine  in  the  German  people,  was  always  sure  of 
the  Emperor's  encouragement.  While  fixing  his  gaze  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Empire,  the  Emperor  had  always  recognised 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  separate  States,  and  protected 
their  rights  and  their  interests.  For  this  all  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  Empire  desired  now  to  offer  thanks."  * 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  the  German  Emperor  said  : 

Your  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  the 
prosperous  development  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us 
under  the  blessings  of  peace  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
We  have  made  progress — as  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  so 
also  in  agriculture  and  industry,  in  trade,  shipping  and 
commerce,  in  the  sciences  and  engineering,  in  the  arts  and 
—this  also  is  important — in  the  practice  of  happy  and 
healthy  bodily  exercises.  I  am  far  from  thinking  of  claiming 
as  the  work  of  individuals  what  has  been  the  common 
achievement  of  the  nation.  But,  as  your  Royal  Highness 
has  mentioned  in  such  friendly  terms  my  share  in  Germany's 
strivings,  I  desire  here  to  declare  with  what  gratitude  I  have 
watched  all  through  these  years  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
Federal  Princes  and  the  Governments  of  the  Free  Towns 
in  the  strengthening  of  our  national  life,  and  also  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  Empire  and  the  promotion  of 
German  culture.  So  shall  it  continue,  and  so  can  we  hold 
our  place  in  honour  before  the  founders  of  German  unity 
who  look  down  upon  us  out  of  Eternity. 

The  German  Emperor's  interest  in  yachting  and  rowing  is 
well  known.  He  also  takes  the  keenest  delight  in  yacht  racing. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Cowes,  even  now  he 
often  enters  a  yacht  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta, 
and  gives  a  cup.  At  Kiel  he  cordially  welcomes  yachtsmen  of  all 
nationalities  and  dispenses  hospitality  in  a  most  generous  manner. 
Especially  does  his  Imperial  Majesty  extend  his  invitation  to 
English  yachts,  and  the  regatta  at  Kiel  may  truly  be  said  to  be 

*  See  Times  correspondent,  June  18. 
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international  in  character.  A  few  days  after  the  anniversary 
celebrations  had  been  brought  to  a  close  the  Kaiser  set  out 
for  Kiel,  and  on  his  way,  according  to  ancient  custom,  he 
attended  the  North  German  Yacht  Club's  regatta  on  the  Lower 
Elbe.  Keplying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  proposed  by  the 
burgomaster,  the  German  Emperor,  after  commenting  on  a 
reference  made  by  Admiral  Seymour  in  1900,  "  Germans  to  the 
Front,"  when  the  united  white  races,  to  use  the  same  phraseology, 
measured  themselves  against  the  yellow  races,  said : 

We  are  gathered  here  once  more  on  the  blue  water  to 
measure  our  strength  in  storm  and  tempest  and  the  breeze. 
Among  the  acts  of  homage  to  me  at  my  Jubilee  I  still  see 
clearly  the  day  at  Griinau  when  the  representatives  of  more 
than  50,000  German  oarsmen,  with  630  I  oats  and  3,000 
rowers,  were  present.  From  homes  on  the  Ehine  to  homes 
on  the  Pregel  they  came — and  from  waters  where,  as  the 
representative  of  the  German  rowing  clubs  could  tell  us, 
Germany  has  more  rowing  clubs  than  all  Europe  put  together. 
That  is  the  success  of  which  I  am  proud.  When  I  came  to 
the  Throne  there  were  eight  schools  which  devoted  themselves 
to  rowing.  Now  there  are  360.  That  gives  us  the  youth 
that  we  want.  Not  supermen,  but  healthy  men,  with  healthy 
limbs  and  healthy  moral  views.  And  now  this  scene  on  the 
Elbe.  Only  to  think  of  all  that  has  happened  here  ! 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  Emperor  William's  yachts 
were  designed  and  constructed  in  this  country.  Now  all  that  is 
changed.  Shipbuilding  in  Germany  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  No  longer  is  there  any  reason  to  come  to  England  or 
Scotland  for  yachts.  These  can  be  designed  and  built  just  as  well 
in  German  as  in  British  yards.  Indeed  so  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  in  shipbuilding  and  docking  that  at  the  present  moment 
Germany  has  more  slips  available  for  dreadnoughts  and  super- 
dreadnoughts  than  we  have  in  th's  country. 

No  one  who  knows  the  German  Emperor  can  fail  to  under- 
stand the  secret  of  his  success.  Endowed  with  a  specially 
pleasing  personality,  he  possesses  a  power  and  a  magnetism  which 
attracts  friends  and  keeps  friends.  His  acquaintance  is  large  and 
cosmopolitan,  his  knowledge  world-wide.  He  converses  with  an 
intelligence  born  of  a  desire  to  seek  rather  than  to  impart  infor- 
mation, is  quick  to  tell  a  false  point  in  an  argument  and  to  note  a 
needless  repetition.  Full  of  ideas  himself  he  expects  to  find  the 
same  quality  in  others,  and  he  never  wastes  time  talking  plati- 
tudes or  listening  to  them.  He  is  open-hearted  and  generous, 
but  dislikes  extravagance.  For  himself  the  simple  life  is  sufficient, 
but  in  matters  of  etiquette  and  court  observance  he  insists  on 
strict  obedience  to  regulation.  He  has  strong  religious  predilec- 
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tions,   and  is  a  man   as  well  as  a  monarch  of  whom  his  family 
and  his  people  are  justly  proud. 

No  individual  is  more  popular  throughout  the  German 
Empire  than  the  German  Emperor,  and  no  one  more  thoroughly 
deserves  his  popularity.  As  a  statesman  he  is  in  the  foremost 
rank,  and  if  his  judgment  is  sometimes  at  fault  he  never  seeks  to 
lay  the  blame  on  others.  Kesponsibility  with  the  German 
Emperor  is  second  nature;  he  knows  no  fear,  and  the  word 
"  impossible  "  does  not  exist  in  his  vocabulary.  Scarce  wonder  is 
it  that  twenty-five  years  of  his  beneficent  rule  has  revolutionised 
Germany  and  given  to  that  country  not  only  a  place  in  the  sun, 
but  a  position  in  the  world's  history  which  the  German  nation 
without  his  Imperial  Majesty's  guidance  could  never  have 
attained  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  May  he  live  long  to  continue 
the  many  useful  works  he  has  begun  with  so  much  hope  of 
fruitful  realisation,  and  may  feelings  of  cordiality  and  good- 
fellowship  always  exist  between  ourselves  and  a  nation  allied  to 
us  by  ties  of  blood,  race  and  religion. 


II 
VISIT  OF  THE   FRENCH  PRESIDENT 

The  visit  of  the  French  President  as  the  guest  of  the  King 
has  come  and  gone.  It  has  proved,  as  I  expected  it  would,  an 
unqualified  success.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
M.  Poincare's  sojourn  amongst  us,  brief  though  it  was,  has 
intensified  beyond  doubt  the  feelings  of  amity  and  good  will 
which  the  entente  has  fostered  between  the  British  and  French 
people.  At  one  time  the  two  nations  distrusted  each  other, 
misunderstandings  being  many  and  frequent.  King  Edward 
did  much  to  remove  that  distrust,  and  a  new  feeling  began 
to  manifest  itself  when  M.  Loubet  came  over  here  ten  years 
ago.  The  signing  of  the  agreements  in  1904  caused  all  mis- 
understandings to  disappear  and  brought  the  two  countries  into 
close  relationship.  The  entente  has  done  the  rest  and  the  seal 
has  now  been  set  on  a  lasting  and  enduring  friendship  between 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

With  the  exception  of  a  shower  or  two  glorious  weather  has 
marked  the  official  proceedings,  and  the  President  cannot  have 
failed  to  take  away  with  him  the  most  happy  recollections  of  the 
English  climate.  No  monarch  could  have  been  more  honoured 
than  was  the  President  of  the  French  Kepublic,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  appreciative  guest.  Crowds 
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assembled  in  the  streets  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  wherever  he 
appeared  in  public  he  was  greeted  with  British  cheers,  the 
heartiness  of  which  must  have  impressed  him  with  their 
genuineness.  That  he  was  manifestly  pleased  and  gratified  goes 
without  saying,  while  the  fervent  character  of  the  reception  shows 
how  the  old  feeling  has  given  place  to  the  new  and  that  the 
hearts  of  two  nations  now  beat  as  one. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  the  French  President  caused 
the  following  message  to  be  circulated  :— 

The  visit  I  have  come  to  pay  to  his  Majesty  King  George 
affords  me  a  unique  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  unanimous 
sentiments  of  the  French  nation  towards  the  son  of  the 
glorious  Sovereign  under  whose  auspices  the  fruitful  friend- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  established. 

Not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout  the  world  the  restless 
billows  on  the  ocean  draw  together  and  unite  the  shores  of 
the  two  great  colonial  Powers  in  a  constant  exchange  of  ideas 
and  interests. 

Does  not  the  very  nature  of  things  will  it  that  the  two 
peoples  of  Great  Britain  and  France  should  be  ever  associated 
for  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  world  ?  Never,  perhaps,  have  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  that  solidarity  in  good  made  themselves  more 
strongly  felt  than  in  the  course  of  recent  events. 

Never  could  the  President  of  the  French  Kepublic  be 
given  a  happier  moment  to  bring  the  cordial  greetings  of  the 
friendly  nation  to  the  Sovereign  who  continues  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  loyalty  the  noble  traditions  of  his  race.* 

The  timely  allusion  to  King  Edward  serves  to  show  the  high 
value  put  by  France  on  the  part  played  by  that  illustrious  monarch 
in  binding  together  into  one  harmonious  whole  two  peoples  who 
without  his  aid  might  have  drifted  wider  apart.  The  allusion 
to  the  "  necessity  and  benefits  "  of  the  entente  in  the  interests 
of  peace  is  significant,  and  there  is  a  true  inwardness  in  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  the  "  solidarity  "  of  the  two  peoples  was 
never  more  strongly  felt  "  than  in  the  course  of  recent  events." 
Altogether  the  message  is  pleasing  to  ourselves,  and  expresses  in 
emphatic  manner  the  strong  feeling  of  friendship  entertained  by 
France  for  this  country,  a  feeling  reciprocated  by  the  entire 
British  race,  whether  domiciled  in  the  Motherland  or  in  the 
dominions  over  sea. 

At  the  State  banquet  given  by  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace 
in  honour  of  his  distinguished  guest,  his  Majesty  gave  the 
following  toast : 

It  gives  me  the  utmost  happiness,  Monsieur  le  President, 

*  See  Daily  Mail,  June  24. 
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to  bid  you  welcome  in  this  country  and  to  tell  you  how 
sensible  I  ana  of  the  courtesy  which  you  exhibit  towards  me 
in  paying  me  this  visit  so  soon  after  your  installation  in  the 
eminent  and  high  position  which  you  occupy. 

The  relations  which  for  centuries  past  have  existed 
between  our  two  neighbouring  nations  have  permitted  each 
to  profit  from  the  intellectual  culture  and  material  prosperity 
of  the  other.  A  result  of  this  has  been  a  progressive  increase 
in  respect,  goodwill,  and  mutual  agreement.  Since  the 
signature  in  1904  of  the  diplomatic  instruments  which  so 
amicably  put  an  end  to  our  differences,  the  two  nations  have 
co-operated  harmoniously  and  cordially  in  matters  of  inter- 
national concern,  and  have  felt  themselves  drawn  together 
by  mutual  interests  and  identity  of  purpose.  Our  Govern- 
ments have  constantly  in  view  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
on  both  sides  we  are  making  every  effort  to  attain  that  noble 
end. 

During  the  past  months,  when  a  succession  of  grave 
international  questions  have  arisen,  the  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  and  frankness  with  which  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  approached  the  various 
problems  that  presented  themselves  have  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  advantage.  It  is  a  source  of  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  us  to  reflect  that  in  the  presence  of  the  serious 
issues  with  which  Europe  was  confronted  the  Great  Powers 
interested  have  not  ceased  to  work  for  peace. 

I  esteem  myself  specially  fortunate  in  having  as  my  guest 
a  statesman  of  such  high  repute  and  of  such  distinguished 
services,  whose  name  is  not  only  prominent  among  public 
men,  but  has  also  a  place  in  that  famous  Academy  which 
has  for  nearly  three  centuries  been  the  glory  of  France  and 
the  envy  of  Europe. 

I  also  wish  to  convey  to  you,  Monsieur  le  President,  my 
warm  appreciation  of  the  words,  as  graceful  as  they  were 
eloquent,  in  which  on  two  occasions  last  year  you  made  known 
your  respect  and  esteem  for  my  illustrious  predecessors,  Queen 
Victoria  and  my  beloved  Father.  I  can  assure  you,  Monsieur 
le  President,  that  they  have  moved  me  deeply,  and  will 
always  remain  engraved  in  my  memory. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  wish  you,  Monsieur  le  President, 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  also  to  assure  you  of  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  great  nation  of  France  will  have  a 
glorious  future,  and  that  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  may  continue  in  unimpaired  intimacy  and  un- 
changeable vitality. 

In  reply  M.  Poincare  said  : — 

SIRE, — The  cordial    greeting   which   your   Majesty   has 

offered  me,  the  marks  of  sympathy  which  have  been  showered 

upon  me  since  my  arrival  by  the  Government,  the  eagerness 

with  which  the  people  of  London  have  feted  the  representative 
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of  France  will  cause  among  my  compatriots  general  pleasure 
and  gratitude. 

Gratefully  seizing  the  opportunity  which  your  Majesty 
has  so  kindly  afforded  me  to  visit  you  this  year,  I  immedi- 
ately proposed  to  make  it  a  pledge  of  my  personal  feelings 
and  to  bear  to  the  great  British  nation  the  faithful  remem- 
brances of  my  country. 

To  make  myself  the  interpreter  of  French  opinion  this 
evening  I  have  but  to  recall  the  eloquent  demonstrations  of 
which  I  have  many  times  been  a  witness,  as  last  year  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ceremony  which  your  Majesty  has  had  the  kindness  not  to 
forget,  an  enthusiastic  crowd  acclaimed  the  martial  bearing 
of  the  Koyal  crews,  or,  as  yesterday,  on  my  departure  from 
France,  the  echoes  of  Normandy  multiplied  the  cheer  for 
England. 

The  friendship  which  unites  the  two  nations  is  to-day 
deeply  implanted  in  the  popular  spirit  of  both.  History 
and  time  are  destined  to  cultivate  it.  It  was  in  genesis  in 
the  traditional  esteem  which  the  centuries  have  developed 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  which  has  not  failed 
to  grow  even  during  past  differences. 

The  day  which  happily  settled  questions  which  in  several 
parts  of  the  globe  seemed  to  bring  our  respective  interests  in 
conflict,  two  peoples  at  last  decided  to  give  rein  to  their 
natural  feelings ;  their  mutual  respect  has  little  by  little 
increased  the  affection  and  the  courtesy  of  their  old  re- 
lations, and  without  trouble  has  added  to  itself  a  confident 
intimacy. 

During  the  grave  events  which  have  succeeded  one 
another  for  several  months,  which  have  so  long  held  Europe 
on  the  alert  and  which  do  not  yet  cease  to  cause  serious 
consideration,  our  two  Governments  have  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate every  day  the  benefits  of  an  entente  which  has  permitted 
the  establishment  of  a  constant  collaboration,  to  study  in 
common  accord  the  problems  set,  and  to  act  freely  in  concert 
upon  desirous  solutions. 

In  this  daily  co-operation  they  have  not  ceased  to  devote 
themselves  to  avoid  the  extension  or  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities and  to  avoid  conflicts  between  the  Great  Powers,  of 
which  the  consequences  would  have  been  incalculable. 

Like  England,  France  is  happy  to  be  able  to  work  in  this 
cause  of  peace  with  the  persevering  assistance  of  all  the 
Chancelleries,  and  she  will  continue,  with  the  same  spirit,  to 
endeavour  to  secure  that  that  harmony  of  which  Europe  has 
given  an  admirable  example  shall  not  be  troubled  in  the 
future. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  the  honour  of  your  Majesty,  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  who  has  received  me  so  graciously,  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  of  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  whom  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  in  Paris 
again  this  year,  and  of  all  the  Boyal  Family. 
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I  drink  to  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  the  United 
Kingdom.* 

These  speeches  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  both  in 
France  and  in  England ;  they  supply  the  keynote  of  the  visit,  the 
emphasising  of  the  entente  between  the  two  nations.  The 
allusion  in  the  King's  speech  to  the  concerted  action  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  cause  of  peace  makes  it  clear  that  the 
entente  is  not  for  militant  but  for  peaceful  purposes.  Indeed  the 
wording  of  the  iftoyal  utterance  is  both  happy  and  generous.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  give  the  slightest  umbrage  to 
other  and  friendly  nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  opens  the  door 
to  an  extension  rather  than  a  limitation  of  the  entente  policy. 
M.  Poincare's  reply  shows  that  the  French  President  is  equally 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  war,  and  if  a  critic  should  wish 
to  read  anything  into  his  speech  it  is  that  he  desires,  above  all 
things,  to  see  and  assist  in  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  all 
round. 

Other  speeches  were  made  by  distinguished  personalities  in 
honour  of  M.  Poincare  and  the  French  nation,  one  and  all 
breathing  the  same  spirit  of  comradeship  and  goodwill.  Replies, 
suitable  to  the  occasion  and  reciprocating  in  eloquent  language 
the  kindly  sentiments  of  the  hosts  for  the  time  being,  were  given 
by  the  President.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
warmth  of  mutual  feeling  grew  as  the  visit  proceeded,  and  when 
the  moment  came  to  say  good-bye  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
sincere  regret  manifested  themselves  on  both  sides. 

The  fact  that  M.  Pichon,  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  accompanied  M.  Poincare  on  his  visit  to  this  country 
foreshadowed  some  discussion  on  the  international  situation. 
The  opportunity  came  when  the  President,  M.  Pichon,  and  the 
French  Ambassor  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  see  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  Later  on  a  second  conference  took  place  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  when  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson 
made  their  return  visit,  when,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  the 
President  was  again  assisted  by  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  M.  Cambon.  As  to  what  passed  at  these  interviews 
no  details  have  transpired,  but  Eeuter's  Agency  was  author- 
ised to  state  that  the  field  of  discussion  included  not  only  the 
Balkan  crisis  and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  questions  con- 
cerning Turkey,  including  matters  of  interest  in  that  country  to 
both  States.  Practically  all  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  England 
and  France  were  referred  to.  No  formal  document  was  signed, 
but  the  conference  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  views  of  both 
Governments  were  in  complete  accord.  The  points  of  agreement 

*  See  Morning  Post,  June  25. 
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hitherto  existing  in  the  policy  of  both  Governments  were 
confirmed. 

The  only  further  authentic  information  we  have  concerning 
the  conferences  appears  in  a  statement*  made  by  M.  Pichon  in  which 
he  observes  that  the  conversations  which  he  had  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey  confirm  not  only  the  impressions  of  the  past,  but  also 
prove  that  the  point  of  view  of  both  Chancelleries  upon  political 
questions  generally,  and  on  all  matters  that  concern  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  are  in  absolute  and  complete, agreement.  "In 
this  way,"  he  adds,  "  the  President's  visit  will  also  have  proved 
another  element  of  pacification  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

Visits  such  as  that  paid  to  King  George  by  M.  Poincare  do 
much  to  foster  friendship  between  nations.  Moreover  they  afford 
opportunities  for  personal  intercourse  between  the  leaders  of  policy 
in  both  countries,  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace, 
which  is  the  main  object  and  final  aim  of  all  Great  Powers. 

DIPLOMATIST. 

*  To  Beuter's  special  correspondent. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PORTION 
OF  THE  EMPIRE 

BY  R.  H.  BEADON 

WHAT  is  it  to  be  ?  A  free  and  united  South  Africa  or  a  wasted 
and  enslaved  South  Africa.  In  these  words  the  Transvaal 
Government  put  the  question  to  the  burghers  in  a  manifesto 
issued  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1899.  Now  that  over  ten 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  struggle  ended,  and  more  than  two 
since  the  Act  of  Union,  the  future  prospects  of  South  Africa  as  a 
great  self-governing  dominion  of  the  Crown  may  be  dispassionately 
considered.  Her  position  in  the  Empire  is  a  peculiar  one.  The 
history  of  Canada  does  not  form  so  close  an  analogy  as  is  usually 
supposed,  French  and  English  colonists  being  drawn  together  by 
the  common  spirit  of  self-defence  against  their  great  neighbour 
to  the  South. 

To  trace  the  idea  of  a  United  South  Africa,  one  must  go  back 
to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  war  of  1881  when  the  "Bond" 
came  into  existence.  The  idea  of  expelling  the  British  from  the 
whole  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  freely  mooted,  and  "  Africa 
for  the  Afrikanders  from  the  Zambesi  to  Simon's  Bay  "  was  the 
dream  of  those  who  hoped  to  see  South  Africa  a  United  Eepublic. 
To  quote  Mr.  Du  Toit,  one  of  the  most  violent  promoters  of  the 
"Bond," 

The  British  Government  keeps  on  talking  of  a  confederation  under  the 
British  flag.  That  will  never  happen.  We  have  often  said  it.  There  is  just 
one  hindrance  to  confederation,  and  that  is  the  British  flag. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after — a  long  time  in  a  young  country- 
Mr.  Reitz  asked  the  people  of  the  South  African  Eepublic  "  What 
is  it  to  be  ?  A  wasted  and  enslaved  South  Africa,  or  a  free  and 
united  South  Africa  ?  " 

In  the  interim,  especially  during  the  early  part,  it  looked  as  if 
most  of  the  country,  at  any  rate,  would  be  eventually  lost  to 
England.  The  lack  of  interest  at  home,  the  fear  of  colonial 
expansion,  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Boers  themselves,  the 
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strong  Dutch  element  in  Cape  Colony,  and  the  dominating 
influence  of  Paul  Kruger,  all  supported  this  view.  But  the  un- 
expected happened,  and  as  time  passed  it  became  evident  that  the 
question  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  supreme  test  of  war. 

The  causes  were  twofold.  Cecil  Rhodes  first  and  foremost, 
secondly  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Witwatersrand  in  1885.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  could 
have  come  about  without  the  master  mind  of  Ehodes.  The 
Union  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  country  under  the  British 
flag  was  the  object  for  which  he  unceasingly  and  untiringly  worked, 
and  who  can  say  what  further  far-reaching  schemes  of  Empire 
that  mighty  brain  had  formed  ?  Characteristic  indeed  of  Rhodes 
were  his  last  words,  "  So  little  done,  so  much  to  do."  He  was  no 
ordinary  great  man.  The  nearest  comparison  I  can  recall  is  the 
Macedonian  king  sighing  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Lord  Grey's 
noble  tribute  at  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  in  Capetown  last 
July  fitly  expressed  our  debt  to  the  great  Empire-builder  whose 
energy  and  foresight  saved  South  Africa  to  England  and  the 
Empire. 

Without  in  any  way  belittling  Ehodes's  work,  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  the  Band  and  the  subsequent  rush  thither  turned  men's 
minds  to  South  Africa  and  awoke  Englishmen  to  a  sense  of  their 
interests  in  the  country.  No  nation  can  stand  still.  It  must 
either  advance  or  go  back.  The  question  as  to  whether  British  or 
Dutch  supremacy  was  to  prevail  could  scarcely  be  settled  except 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  some  time  or  other.  With  two  proud  and 
stubborn  peoples  no  lasting  compromise  was  possible.  The  more 
the  history  of  the  country  is  studied  the  more  evident  this  con- 
clusion becomes. 

And  so  to-day  we  have  a  free  and  united  South  Africa  under 
the  British  flag.  It  was  a  great  achievement,  whether  brought 
about  by  arms  or  diplomacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  by 
a  combination  of  the  two.  Diplomacy  completed  what  arms 
made  possible.  And  fitting  indeed  was  it  that  from  Sir  Starr 
Jameson — Ehodes'  old  lieutenant — emanated  the  proposal  that 
led  to  the  National  Convention  and  the  successful  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union. 

So  much  for  past  history.  Let  us  now  take  South  Africa 
of  to-day  and  consider  her  future — more  especially  her  future 
relations  with  the  Empire  of  which  she  now  forms  so  important 
a  part.  In  dealing  with  any  controversial  subject  it  is  difficult 
to  be  altogether  impartial ;  and  the  intricate  political  questions 
involved  in  the  present  instance  make  the  task  even  more  difficult. 
The  happy  mean  to  strive  for  lies  somewhere  between  the  violent 
nationalism  of  the  extreme  Afrikanders  and  the  impractical 
Imperialism  of  the  wandering  journalist.  Shall  we  call  it  South 
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Africa — a  nation  yet  mindful  of  her  imperial  connection  and  the 
obligations  attached  thereto  ? 

The  grant  of  self-government  to  the  conquered  Boer 
Republics  gave  rise  to  much  contention  which  it  is  not  proposed 
to  revive  here.  Although,  in  passing,  one  may  say  that  the 
results  to  date  have  scarcely  justified  the  adverse  criticism 
passed  at  the  time  the  matter  was  under  discussion.  Crown 
Colony  Government  could  never  have  satisfied  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  the  very  fundamental  of  British  colonial  policy  is 
autonomy.  We  might  have  adopted  the  line  of  holding  the 
country  with  a  large  garrison  and  of  encouraging  the  British  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dutch  Afrikanders.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  fought,  at  any  rate  theoretically,  on  the  principle 
of  equal  rights,  would  such  a  policy  have  succeeded  in  the  long  run  ? 
Personally  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  question  in  the 
negative.  To  begin  with,  would  it  always  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  large  body  of  Imperial  troops — either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
finance  or  expediency  ?  And  how  could  the  country  itself  have 
benefited  by  the  deliberate  keeping  apart  of  the  two  races  ?  The 
question  of  the  flag  having  been  settled  at  Vereeniging,  surely  it 
was  wise  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  make  a  fresh  start  on 
the  basis  of  equality  ? 

Whether  the  fresh  start  should  have  been  made  so  soon 
after  the  war  may  be  open  to  argument,  but  if  self-government 
was  a  mistake  it  was  at  least  a  generous  mistake,  and  as  such  is 
surely  preferable  to  the  more  cautious  policy  of  suspicion.  At  any 
rate  time  will  show,  for  human  nature  responds  more  readily  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other.  Moreover,  is  not  the  art  of  governing 
a  vast  Empire  the  art  of  controlling  and  diverting  to  one  common 
purpose  conflicting  human  elements  ?  A  far  more  reasonable 
criticism,  that  Federation  should  have  preceded  or  even  taken  the 
place  of  Union,  is  sometimes  made.  The  scope  of  this  paper, 
however,  does  not  admit  discussion  of  that  question. 

How  often  does  not  one  hear  it  said,  "  The  Dutch  are  laughing 
at  us  for  fools ;  we  have  given  them  back  their  country,  and  they 
have  got  all  that  they  fought  for."  If  they  fought  for  freedom 
they  most  assuredly  have  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  fought  for 
freedom  under  their  own  flag,  and  this  they  have  not  got.  Never- 
theless none  know  better  than  the  Boers  that  they  were  never  so 
well  off  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase  than  they  are  to-day,  though 
perhaps  they  are  not  always  too  ready  to  admit  the  fact.  De  Wet 
himself  has  remarked — and  that  when  speaking  amongst  his 
own  people — "  It  was  well  worth  fighting  for  three  years  to  have 
what  we  have  now."  It  may  not  be  the  highest  way  of  looking 
at  it,  but  if  the  men  who  once  so  bitterly  opposed  us  have  now 
become  the  King's  subjects,  one  can  well  afford  to  let  them  con- 
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gratulate  themselves  at  their  good  fortune.  For  if  the)'  still  feel 
some  bitterness,  at  least  they  recognise  that  England  stands  for 
liberty,  justice  and  equal  rights.  Here  indeed  is  victory. 

I  once  overheard  a  remark  by  a  Boer  doctor,  one  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  war,  which  emphasises  my 
meaning.  The  occasion  was  a  lecture  in  a  Free  State  town  on 
missionary  work  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  lecturer  was  explaining 
the  great  strides  that  civilisation  had  made  since  the  reclaiming  of 
the  country  from  barbarism  by  the  campaign  of  1898.  Turning 
to  his  companion,  another  Dutchman,  he  said,  "  Where  these 
English  plant  their  flag,  there  is  freedom."  The  Dutch  of  South 
Africa  are  beginning  to  realise  that  Lord  Milner  made  no  vain 
boast  before  the  war  when  he  told  a  Cape  Colony  audience  that 
"  freedom,  self-government  and  justice  and  equality  are  the  first 
principles  of  British  policy." 

And  what  of  the  Boers  themselves  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  people  who,  to  use  an  American  general's  expressive  phrase, 
"fought  to  a  frazzle  "  against  us,  are  so  slim  and  treacherous  as 
they  are  often  said  to  be  ?  Surely  their  obstinate  resistance 
and  the  great  sacrifices  they  made  should  count  for  something 
in  judging  them  !  It  has  been  well  said  : 

They  were  condemned  to  watch  month  after  month  the  gradual  destruction 
of  their  homes,  their  property,  and  their  hopes  of  political  independence,  that 
in  spite  of  all  they  forebore  to  repay  severity  with  cruelty,  desolation  with 
murder,  that  their  attitude  on  the  whole  was  honourable,  and  that  while 
prosecuting  the  struggle  with  a  bitterness  and  obstinacy  peculiar  to  their  long- 
memoried  race,  they  still  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  policy  they 
combated  and  the  individuals  who  were  its  instruments. 

What  a  record,  too,  they  have  behind  them  !  Bead  the  story 
of  the  men  who  first  opened  up  the  country,  trekking  northwards 
into  the  unknown  and  overcoming  with  their  insignificant  numbers 
the  resistance  of  the  native  tribes.  Possibly  the  modern  Boer  is 
scarcely  of  the  same  calibre  as  his  forebears  ;  increased  civilisation 
does  not  tend  to  harden.  But  I  recall  the  fact  that  in  1899  some 
leading  Johannesburgers  informed  our  Government  that  the  Boers 
could  barely  put  18,000  men  in  the  field,  that  they  had  lost  their 
skill  with  the  rifle  and  were  generally  degraded.  What  an 
awakening  those  critics  must  have  had  at  Colenso,  Stormberg, 
Magersfontein,  and  Paardeberg ! 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  open  anti-British  feeling  left. 
But  this  is  chiefly  fomented  in  Cape  journals  by  men  who  were 
singularly  behindhand  in  backing  twelve  years  ago  by  deeds 
the  opinions  they  now  so  loudly  express.  And  they  only  lead 
extreme  opinion  on  their  own. side.  In  the  main  the  Dutch  have 
loyally  abided  by  the  spirit  of  the  peace  at  Vereeniging,  and  even 
taken  pride  in  their  new  heritage.  The  absolutely  spontaneous 
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demonstrations  in  the  various  towns  throughout  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  point  to  this.  It 
is  rash  to  place  too  high  an  importance  on  the  outward  and  visible, 
but  it  certainly  made  one  think  to  hear  the  mayor  of  a  small 
dorp — a  man  who  had  fought  England  to  the  bitter  end,  and  had 
indeed  been  one  of  the  Boer  delegates  at  the  treaty  of  peace, 
standing  beneath  the  Union  Jack  and  addressing  the  school- 
children on  loyalty  that  day.  Such  was  the  spirit  voiced  by  the 
Confederate  soldier  at  Appomattox,  when  looking  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  tattered  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy  that 
he  had  followed  so  long,  he  said,  "  The  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
my  flag  now,  and  I  mean  to  be  true  to  them  as  I  have  been  to 
these." 

Unlike  the  Dutch,  who  in  the  main  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  though  the  important  classes  of  lawyers  and  doctors 
should  not  be  forgotten,  the  English  colonists  in  the  Union  are 
occupied  in  more  diverse  ways.  A  large  proportion  are  on  the 
land,  but  the  working  of  the  mines,  both  in  Kimberley  and  on  the 
Hand,  absorb  the  greater  number.  Then  the  majority  of  the  civil 
servants,  the  more  important  officials  on  the  Government  railways, 
and  a  great  number  of  shopkeepers  are,  if  not  English  born,  of 
English  descent  either  one  or  two  generations  back.  While 
their  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  connection  is  unquestionable,  to  the 
great  majority  South  Africa  is  their  home,  and  England  is  less 
to  them  than  the  land  of  their  adoption.  This  sentiment  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  who  can  blame  them  for  this  pride 
of  national  spirit  ? 

Sir  Mortimer  Durand  has  thus  admirably  explained  the 
feeling : — 

Englishmen  are  the  best  colonists  in  the  world  because  of  their  in- 
dependence of  character.  They  are  ready  to  go  into  a  new  country  and  settle 
down  in  it  without  perpetually  looking  over  their  shoulders.  But  that  very 
quality  makes  them  when  they  have  settled  down  less  inclined  to  regard  them- 
selves as  mere  colonists,  as  just  Englishmen  under  another  sky.  They  rapidly 
develop  views  of  their  own  and  begin  to  resent  interference. 

We  had  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  words  in 
190G,  when,  deeming  the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Government 
over  the  sentences  on  some  native  rebels  to  be  unwarrantable,  the 
Natal  Cabinet  resigned  en  bloc  as  a  protest.  Similarly,  when  one 
sees  the  exuberant  outbursts  in  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  at 
the  victories  of  a  South  African  football  team  over  the  picked 
strength  of  the  Old  Country  in  the  international  games,  one  does 
to  some  extent  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  sentiment 
that  causes  such  exultation. 

As  in  most  British  colonies,  we  have  in  the  Union  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  other  nationalities — especially  Germans  and  Greeks. 
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As  elsewhere  the  Germans  have  come  to  stay,  and  if  returning 
to  Europe  at  all,  they  do  so  only  as  tourists.  "With  the  possible 
exception  of  London,  there  is  probably  no  more  cosmopolitan 
city  in  the  world  than  Johannesburg — in  fact,  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  are  of  neither  English  nor  Dutch  blood.  Sir  George  Albu, 
Sir  Sigismund  Neumann,  to  mention  two,  are  both  of  German 
birth.  One  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners  hails  from 
Austria.  The  largest  firm  in  the  meat  trade  is  run  by  a  Swiss. 
The  part  that  settlers  from  foreign  countries  have  played  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa  is  a  considerable  one.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  late  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  or  Mr.  Hays  Hammond.  English- 
men have  neither  the  monopoly  of  enterprise  nor  daring,  though 
they  may  justly  claim  to  possess  their  share.  So  much  for  the 
white  population. 

The  coloured  inhabitants  of  the  Union  outnumber  the 
Europeans  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  to  one.  And  be  it 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  all  natives  of  South  Africa. 
There  is  an  Indian  community  of  something  between  100,000  and 
150,000  souls.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  reside  in  Natal,  finding 
employment  in  the  sugar  plantations,  but  a  goodly  number  are 
met  with  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Cape,  where  they  are 
employed  as  waiters  and  cooks  in  hotels.  These  people  cannot 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kaffirs,  and  so  the  problems 
in  connection  with  them  in  a  country  where  the  colour  line  is 
very  rigid  are  not  easy  of  solution. 

The  weakness  of  the  natives  lies  in  their  being  divided  up  into 
comparatively  small  tribes  kept  apart  by  jealousy.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the  whites  are 
fully  capable  of  coping  with  any  trouble.  Past  events  have 
almost  invariably  shown  that  the  black  races  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  unity  of  action,  and  until  this  is  done  they  will  be 
powerless.  Signs,  however,  are  not  wanting  that  they  are 
awakening  as  education  spreads,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
Ethiopian  missionaries  is  scarcely  likely  to  make  this  awakening 
a  pleasant  one  as  far  as  the  whites  are  concerned.  The  native 
question  is  so  vast  and  complex  that  when  once  touched  upon 
there  is  the  danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  space,  so  I  will 
refrain  from  pursuing  the  matter  further,  except  to  sa)7  that  the 
future  of  South  Africa  is  bound  up  with  it  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  South  African  statesmen  have  a  tremendous  work 
before  them  in  this  respect. 

Take  the  country  itself,  the  four  federated  provinces,  with 
an  area  of  nearly  half  a  million  square  miles,  or  to  make  a 
European  comparison,  are  as  large  as  France  and  Austria  put 
together.  The  immense  resources  of  this  area  are  scarcely 
grasped  in  England.  All  know  of  the  gold  and  diamonds,  and 
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most  people  have  heard  in  a  vague  way  of  the  famous  mealie. 
But  what  of  the  other  riches !  The  country  is  full  of  coal  and 
has  silver,  copper  and  lead  mines.  Its  oilfields  have  yet  to  be 
developed.  Natal  produces  sugar  and  tea  and  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Ostrich  and  sheep-farming  are  with  the  wine  industry 
the  chief  occupations  in  Cape  Colony.  The  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  are  mainly  cattle  countries,  but  also  grow  tobacco  and 
wheat.  Practically  the  entire  diamond  output  of  the  world 
comes  from  South  Africa.  In  1911  the  export  of  diamonds 
exceeded  in  value  £8,000,000.  And  in  the  same  year  the  total 
mineral  output  reached  the  colossal  sum  of  £47,000,000,  of  which 
£35,000,000  was  gold,  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  production. 

Nor  is  the  gold  exhausted  or  even  nearly  so.  It  was  estimated 
as  late  as  1911  that  there  were  still  £2,891,000,000  worth  in  the 
Witwatersrand,  and  if  this  computation  is  even  near  the  truth, 
Johannesburg  is  barely  commencing  her  amazing  history.  Again 
the  coal  industry,  now  in  its  infancy,  may  well  prove  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  assets  as  well  as  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
Empire.  It  is  good  coal  too,  much  of  the  Natal  coal  being  not 
far  inferior  to  the  best  Welsh  steam  coal. 

Then  look  at  the  climate,  the  finest  in  the  world,  as  Afrikanders 
are  wont  to  say,  and  with  justification.  Who  that  has 
revelled  in  a  July  spent  at  Durban  or  enjoyed  the  bright 
exhilarating  air  of  the  high  veldt  can  ever  forget  the  feeling? 
Moreover  the  climate  is  as  healthy  as  it  is  pleasant,  and  though  it 
varies  considerably  in  different  parts,  as  a  rule  even  in  summer 
the  weather  rarely  becomes  unpleasantly  hot.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  climate  is  apt  to  cause  a  sort  of  languor  and  tired 
feeling ;  possibly  this  is  so  with  some  people  after  a  time.  Neverthe- 
less it  has  been  responsible  for  a  very  fine  race  of  white  men,  and 
any  degeneration  is  far  to  seek.  Another  hundred  years  will  give 
enlightenment  as  regards  its  effect  on  Europeans. 

Having  now  some  idea  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  my 
readers  will  be  more  or  less  in  a  position  to  form  some  sort  of 
conjecture  as  to  its  future — more  especially  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Empire.  For  after  all,  however  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  prevailing  conditions,  it  can  but  be  conjecture  in  any  case. 
Kecent  events  fraught  with  a  wide  significance  go  to  bear  out  this 
view.  He  would  be  rash  indeed  who  would  confidently  prophesy 
how  events  are  going  to  shape  themselves.  I  shall  be  content 
with  suggesting  what  might  be  worth  while  pondering  over  from 
the  Imperial  standpoint.  And  without  being  unduly  pessimistic, 
nevertheless  to  look  facts  straight  in  the  face. 

The  Government  holding  office  at  the  moment  of  writing  is 
the  Nationalist  or  South  African  party,  the  lately  adopted  title. 
Broadly  speaking  the  Government  is  Dutch,  though  it  numbers  in 
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its  ranks  not  a  few  Englishmen.  In  opposition  are  the  Unionists 
who  derive  their  main  support  from  the  large  towns— Johannes- 
burg, Cape  Town  and  Durban.  There  is  also  a  small  Labour 
party.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  in  South  African 
politics  in  the  past  has  been  the  extraordinary  solidarity  of  the 
Boers.  Speaking  quite  recently  Lord  Selborne  said  : 

There  were  at  least  as  many  British  as  Boers  in  South  Africa,  but  great 
political  influence  lay  with  the  latter,  because  where  the  English  split  up  into 
parties,  they  always  -stuck  together,  and  that  was  the  whole  secret  and  the 
whole  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  ministry  in  power  was  mainly  Boer. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  the  Nationalists  have  a 
very  comfortable  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly?  One 
notices  this  solidarity  especially  in  a  constituency.  There  is 
no  wavering  or  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  electors. 
They  go  solidly  for  their  candidate.  The  election  agent  sees  to 
that.  Indeed  their  political  organisation  is  surprising  and  would 
give  many  points  to  that  of  older  communities.  But  the  "  old 
order  changeth,"  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  as  civilisation 
makes  headway  and  people  get  more  in  the  way  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  this  solidarity  will  tend  to  diminish. 

Last  December,  after  some  two  years  of  fairly  peaceful  sessions, 
the  storm  which  had  been  slowly  gathering  burst  with  startling 
suddenness.  The  Government  resigned.  The  Premier  was 
however  immediately  asked  to  take  office  again  by  the  Governor- 
General.  The  back-veld  or  ultra-Dutch  party  was  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  Whatever  can  be  said 
against  General  Botha,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  sincerely 
striven  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  white  races,  for  he  has 
recognised  that  without  that  reconciliation  the  country  can  have 
no  settled  or  lasting  prosperity.  Both  he  and  General  Smuts 
have  preached  this  doctrine  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
despite  accusations  of  insincerity  by  the  Unionist  press,  they  have 
held  on  their  way  unflinchingly  and  have  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  future  of  the  country  lies  in  the  successful  fusing  of  Dutch 
and  English  into  one  race — one  South  African  nation. 

At  the  very  time,  however,  that  General  Botha  was 
addressing  the  people  of  Grahamstown  in  this  strain  General 
Hertzog  was  enunciating  an  entirely  different  theory  elsewhere. 
He  had  previously  come  into  conflict  with  the  expressed  views 
of  his  leader  by  laying  down  that  the  Dutch  and  English  sections 
in  the  Union  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  on  their  own 
distinctive  lines,  each  respecting  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
the  other.  But  at  de  Wildt  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  discuss 
Imperialism,  and  he  there  announced  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  when  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  South  Africa.  It  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  an  Afrikander 
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who  would  put  his  own  particular  portion  of  the  Empire  before 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  probably  the  doctrine  enunciated  by 
Hertzog  was  held  by  the  whole  Cabinet.  But  there  was  never 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
could  in  any  way  be  opposed  to  those  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
gratuitous  references  and  bad  taste  of  the  whole  speech,  coining 
as  it  did  on  top  of  many  others  calculated  to  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  English  throughout  the  country,  caused 
Colonel  Leuchars,  a  member  of  the  Government,  to  tender  his 
resignation.  General  Botha  then  asked  General  Hertzog  to 
leave  the  Cabinet  and  met  with  a  point-blank  refusal.  As  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse  the  Government  resigned,  and  a  new  Cabinet 
was  constituted  that  left  out  General  Hertzog.  Colonel  Leuchars 
did  not  return,  his  place  being  filled  by  another  member  from 
Natal,  Sir  Thomas  Watt,  i 

The  Nationalist  Party  had  split.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  for  it  was  impossible  to  speak  with 
two  voices,  quite  apart  from  the  pressure  that  was  being  brought 
to  bear  by  some  of  its  richest  and  most  influential  supporters. 
But  General  Hertzog  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  Except 
in  Natal  he  had  a  large  following  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  leading  exponent  of  Afrikanderism  pure  and 
simple.  Besides  his  doctrine  as  regards  the  two  white  races  was 
not  entirely  fantastic,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  pernicious 
as  applied  to  South  Africa. 

In  Canada  the  French  have  preserved  their  language  and 
customs  in  their  entirety,  and  Canada  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon 
as  anything  but  an  encouraging  example.  Nevertheless  the 
analogy  is  false.  For  when  can  it  be  expected  that  two  such 
widely  divergent  races  as  the  Latins  and  Anglo-Saxons,  so  different 
in  temperament  and  aspirations,  and,  above  all,  religion,  can  fuse 
into  one  ?  The  case  is  different  in  South  Africa.  Dutch  and 
English  are  of  very  similiar  stock,  of  similar  characteristics,  and 
of  similar  religion.  Nor  is  either  section  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  country  as  are  the  French  in  Canada ; 
both  are  scattered  throughout  the  land  in  very  equal  proportions. 
Natal  is  mainly  British,  but  in  the  other  provinces  Dutch  and 
English  are  living  side  by  side.  Any  real  prosperity  for  the 
country  in  the  future  without  their  amalgamation  is  unthinkable. 
But  despite  the  faith  the  Boers  had  in  General  Botha  as  their 
leader,  meetings  supporting  General  Hertzog  and  demanding  his 
reinstatement  in  the  Cabinet  were  held  in  many  parts,  and  the 
influence  of  General  de  Wet  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  his  fellow  Free  Stater.  The  Government  was  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  threats,  to  which  for  some  time  it  maintained  a  dignified 
silence.  In  February,  however,  the  Premier,  in  the  form  of  a 
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letter  to  his  supporters,  published  his  version  of  the  whole  affair ; 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  sound  common-sense  and  moderation 
contained  therein  that  affairs  have  subsequently  taken  a  more 
peaceful  aspect.  Tranquillity  has  in  a  great  measure  been  restored, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nationalist  party  have  remained  loyal 
to  their  chief,  and  in  the  event  of  another  general  election  there 
appears  every  likelihood  of  his  being  returned  to  power. 

The  reinstatement  of  General  Hertzog  in  the  Cabinet  became 
impossible  in  the  face  of  his  violent  personal  attack  on  several  of 
its  members  after  his  exclusion.  Up  to  the  present  he  seems  to 
have  busied  himself  by  stirring  up  as  much  rnud  as  possible,  a 
policy  which  seems  hardly  likely  to  advance  his  cause.  Beyond 
personalities,  however,  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  attempt  to  widen 
the  split  in  the  party  any  further.  To  do  so  he  would  be  merely 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition — the  very  last  thing  he 
would  desire.  Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  April  he  hotly  attacked 
the  Premier  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  then  and  there 
accused  him  of  being  in  league  with  the  Unionist  party  and  of 
deliberately  playing  into  its  hands. 

The  significance  of  the  whole  crisis  passed  almost  unnoticed 
in  England.  Coming  as  it  did  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Canadian  electorate  had  hurled  the  Laurier  Government  from 
office,  it  seems  to  emphasise  that  the  Imperial  tie  is  a  real  and 
not  a  nominal  one  as  far  as  the  great  self-governing  colonies  are 
concerned.  Here  wa<3  a  Boer  Government  put  in  by  a  Boer 
electorate.  Yet  when  one  of  its  most  able  members  taught  that 
the  white  races  in  South  Africa  should  be  kept. apart  each  in 
different  channels,  and  spoke  lightly  of  the  Imperial  connection, 
they  would  have  none  of  it.  True,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  people  will  support  them,  but  what  is  unquestionable  is  that 
the  Government,  whether  it  really  agreed  with  General  Hertzog 
or  not,  knew  that  his  utterances  gave  dire  offence  to  English 
Colonials.  And  so  he  had  to  go.  Quite  apart  from  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  Dutch  electorate,  it  surely  speaks  volumes  for  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  English  section  that  their  displeasure 
should  thus  force  the  Government  to  take  a  step  which  it  must 
have  known  would  cause  grievous  trouble  amongst  a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  own  supporters,  and,  indeed,  it  has  done  so 
already.  This  aspect  of  the  situation  is  one  which  does  not 
always  present  itself. 

With  a  view  to  getting  something  absolutely  clear  from 
General  Hertzog  as  to  what  were  his  real  opinions  on  Imperialism, 
a  Johannesburg  gentleman,  dissatisfied  with  the  interpretation 
placed  on  the  Minister's  speeches,  wrote  privately  to  him  on 
December  20th.  In  his  letter  he  asked  three  definite  ques- 
tions and  requested  the  favour  of  three  definite  answers, 
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adding  that  he  was  desirous  of  permission  to  make  use  of  the 
correspondence,  "  as  not  being  devoid  of  public  interest."  It  was 
in  the  interim  between  the  writing  of  this  letter  and  the  receipt 
of  the  answer  some  three  weeks  later,  that  General  Hertzog  was 
expelled  from  the  Cabinet. 

The  questions  and  the  answers  are  worth  recording.  They  ran 
as  follows :  — 

Questions.  (1)  Do  you  desire  the  development  of  South  Africa 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  under  the  British  flag, 
and  do  you  intend  to  work  politically  in  accordance  with  this 
view?  (2)  Do  you  hold,  as  might  be  implied  from  your  De 
Wildt  speech,  that  the  British  connection  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  thing  only  to  be  regarded  or  acknowledged  when  it  may  be 
made  to  serve  selfish  interests  ?  (3)  Do  you  not  hold  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  is  a  paramount  necessity  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  its  parts,  as  while  each  part  on  arriving  at  capacity 
for  self-government  is  accorded  the  right  of  managing  its  own 
internal  affairs,  there  still  remains  a  clear  duty  incumbent  on 
each  part  to  unite  with  the  others  in  a  policy  of  action  calculated 
to  cement  and  preserve  the  whole  ? 

Answers.  "  In  answer  to  the  first  I  say  emphatically  yes,  and 
in  answer  to  the  second  my  reply  is  emphatically  no.  In  reply  to 
your  third  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  such  a  positive 
answer  as  you  seem  to  think  is  logically  required.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  real  question, '  Do  you  not  hold  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  is  a  paramount  necessity  for  the  well-being  of  all  its 
parts,'  is  one  which  no  person,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
Imperialist,  could  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  holding  uncon- 
ditionally without  a  closer  definition  of  the  terms  used  and  a  due 
restriction  of  time  and  circumstances." 

Here  we  have  an  expression  of  opinion  which  in  the  first  and 
second  cases  are  certainly  definite  enough,  and  in  the  third  at  least 
reasonable. 

From  the  Imperial  point  of  view  the  two  questions  of  most 
importance,  that  are  before  the  Government,  are  defence  and 
immigration.  Naturally  all  large  matters  even  of  internal  policy 
must  be  of  Imperial  interest  if  no  more,  but  space  prevents  my  doing 
more  than  touch  on  the  direct  questions  that  affect  the  Empire  as 
a  whole. 

As  to  defence  there  is  little  to  be  said — General  Smuts' 
Defence  Act  of  1912  is  now  law.  The  compulson  enforced  there- 
in has  met  with  little  opposition— with  none  indeed  from  the 
Unionist  Party.  The  Act  came  into  force  January  1st,  1913,  and 
up  to  date  the  results  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  For 
instance  25,000  men  were  required  for  the  active  citizen  force  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  of  those  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
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and  twenty-one  compulsorily  registering  themselves.  If  the 
number  of  those  registered  who  did  not  volunteer  to  serve  failed  to 
reach  the  number  required  for  the  force,  i.e.  '25,000,  the  balance 
was  to  be  obtained  by  ballot  among  the  remainder.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  out  of  the  number  who  registered  over  50,000  volunteered 
for  service.  Comment  is  superfluous. 

With  regard  to  immigration.  The  following  official  statement 
gives  the  position  in  a  nutshell : 

The  Government  has  declared  that  its  first  task  is  to  settle  on  the  land 
those  among  the  white  population  who  have  failed  to  find  a  living  on  the  land 
and  who  have  therefore  drifted  into  the  towns  or  have  relapsed  into  a  condition 
of  chronic  semi-starvation,  ignorance,  and  almost  barbarism.  Those  \\l\o 
know  the  "poor  whites"  of  South  Africa  best,  declare  that  any  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  reclamation  of  this  class  by  re-settling  them  on  the  land  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  attempt  will  be 
made,  and  that  any  effort  towards  the  introduction  of  white  settlers  from 
oversea  will  be  postponed  until  this  attempt  has  been  made. 

The  immediate  future  therefore  sounds  scarcely  encouraging, 
for  few  will  deny  that  a  larger  white  population  is  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  South  Africa.  At  present  she  gets  very  few 
white  immigrants — an  insignificant  number  in  comparison  with 
the  other  overseas  Dominions,  though  Bhodesia  is  filling  up  at  a 
very  good  rate.  Yet  matters  are  more  hopeful  than  they  appear 
on  the  surface.  The  Government  have  actually  taken  the  step  of 
offering  assisted  passages  to  the  wives  of  men  already  in  the 
country — a  move  in  the  right  direction — and  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  in  South  Africa  itself,  not  all  from  the  Opposition  either, 
is  being  brought  to  bear  on  this  all-important  subject.  For  not 
only  is  the  country  well  able  and  suited  to  support  a  large  European 
population,  but  the  need  for  such  is  even  more  obvious  and  more 
urgent  than  in  any  other  self-governing  colony.  Not  even  a 
Government  largely  "  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  good-will 
of  those  who  desire  to  have  a  monopoly  of  landed  proprietorship 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants  "  will  be  able  to  stay  the 
inevitable  for  very  long. 

Here,  for  the  present,  I  must  stop.  The  future  of  South 
Africa  lies  in  the  hands  of  South  Africans,  and  by  them  alone  it 
can  be  worked  out.  Their  favourite  saying,  "  All  will  come  right," 
sounds  a  note  of  cheery  optimism.  But  they  must  "  take  off  their 
coats,"  to  borrow  General  Botha's  expression,  and  save  themselves 
by  their  own  exertions. 

From  the  Imperial  standpoint  South  Africa  even  now  lies  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  she  will  develop  on  her  own 
distinctive  lines  diverging  from  the  sympathy,  help  and  traditions 
of  the  Mother  Country,  and  thus  slowly  sever  the  bonds  that  bind 
her  to  England.  And  they  are  still  many.  The  ultimate  end  of 
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this  must  be  her  complete  independence.  An  independent  South 
African  nation  composed  of  both  Dutch  and  English.  Or 
she  will  go  forward,  as  Rhodes  worked  and  willed,  as  an 
integral  portion  of  that  Empire  "made  of  all  peoples,  out  of 
all  time,"  mindful  of  the  obligations  as  well  as  of  the  privileges 
that  such  a  partnership  involves.  The  future  only  can  say.  In 
any  case  is  it  too  much  to  look  confidently  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  made  more  than  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Later  shall  rise  a  people  sane  and  great 
Forged  in  strong  fires  by  equal  race  made  one. 

K.  H.  BEADON. 


i  EGYPT  AND  THE  WAR 

THE  past  year  in  Egypt,  Lord  Kitchener  tells  us,  in  his 
masterly  report  for  1912  just  issued,  has  been  one  of  considerable 
anxiety,  owing  to  the  war  that  has  convulsed  the  Near  East. 
The  effects  of  the  war  were  deeply  felt,  and  its  results  came  as  a 
shock  to  the  population  of  this  country,  where  only  a  few  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  far-seeing  had  any  real  conception  of  the 
deterioration  that  was  sapping  the  strength  of  the  suzerain 
Power.  Following  the  example  set  in  the  case  of  the  Turco- 
Italian  war,  Egypt  maintained  neutrality,  but  the  people  showed 
their  warm  sympathy  for  the  Mohammedan  combatants  by 
organising  and  contributing  liberally  to  a  Red  Crescent  Society, 
as  well  as  by  a  general  subscription  to  assist  Turkey  in  her  need. 
The  Khedivial  family,  and  especially  two  of  the  Princes,  took  an 
active  part  in  this  movement.  The  people  of  Egypt  have  behaved 
during  the  war  with  complete  self-control,  and  maintained  this 
attitude  in  spite  of  the  natural  feeling  roused  by  the  sufferings  of 
those  of  their  co-religionists  who  were  exposed  to  the  hardships 
of  the  war.  His  Highness  the  Khedive  rescued  and  relieved  a 
large  number  of  destitute  refugees,  principally  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kavala,  which,  as  the  original  home  of  the  Khedivial 
family,  is  naturally  closely  associated  with  and  especially  protected 
by  His  Highness. 
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THE   AGRICULTURAL   POLICY   OF   THE 
UNIONIST    PARTY 

BY  J.  CHRISTIAN  SIMPSON 

IT  is  generally  acknowledged  that  agriculture  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
parent  of  all  other  industries.  Even  in  its  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  it  gives  employment  to  over  2,000,000  people,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  but  one  market  open  to  the 
British  farmer — the  home  market — thus  comparing  unfavourably 
with  his  foreign  competitors. 

In  considering  agriculture  as  an  industry,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyse  its  component  and  essential  parts,  for  it  is  only  after 
thoroughly  understanding  these  that  a  true  conception  of  its 
complexity  can  be  formed.  There  are  three  factors,  as  a  rule, 
though  in  certain  cases  of  farmer-proprietors  or  landlord-farmers 
there  are  only  two.  Thus  there  is  the  landlord,  the  farmer, 
and  the  labourer.  Each  brings  his  own  special  and  particular 
form  of  capital  into  the  going  concern. 

The  landlord,  either  an  individual,  trustees,  or  corporation 
of  some  kind,  supplies  the  land,  which  he  holds  by  virtue  of  the 
same  laws  of  the  country  whereby  he  or  anyone  else  owns  a 
watch  or  a  hat.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  also  has  a  certain 
amount  of  capital — the  more  available  capital  the  better,  as 
improvements  either  to  any  farm,  or  in  any  village,  are  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  and  require  money  to  carry  them  out,  often 
without  any  great  prospect  of  a  reasonable  return  on  the  outlay. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  the  landlord  may  have  sunk  considerable 
capital  in  the  process  of  learning  the  more  scientific  aspects  of 
agriculture,  the  better  to  equip  himself  for  the  proper  supervision 
or  conduct  of  his  land. 

The  farmer's  capital  consists  of  money,  like  the  landlord's— 
partly  capital,  partly  income — to  purchase  machines,  stock, 
fodder,  etc.,  to  provide  the  weekly  wages  of  the  labourers,  and 
also  to  form  a  reserve  to  meet  a  run  of  bad  luck  or  bad  years. 
But  a  modern  farmer  must  have  more  brains  and  ability  than 
his  old-fashioned  forefather,  and  may  also  have  spent  capital 
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in  attending  courses  at  a  university,  or  college  so  as  to  learn  a 
variety  of  subjects,  or  keep  his  knowledge  up  to  date.  He  must 
at  the  present  day  be  competent  to  follow  the  advances  in  science 
which  pertain  to  his  industry,  such  as  the  revelations  afforded 
by  the  study  of  Mendelism,  in  the  way  of  providing  disease- 
proof  seeds,  seeds  of  the  highest  quality  and  quantity  per  acre, 
or  suggestions  in  the  way  of  breeding  and  feeding  stock.  Scientific 
chemical  manures  are  now  available,  and  certain  conditions  and 
certain  times  have  to  be  studied  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  the 
greatest  benefits  from  their  use.  The  question  of  the  suitability 
of  his  land  for  such  a  crop  as  beetroot  may  also  arise,  as  also 
the  possibility  of  his  entering  on  intensive  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  or  developing  in  the  direction  of  poultry,  egg  or 
dairy  farming.  He  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  health 
or  diseases  of  the  animals  in  his  possession,  so  as  to  know 
when  to  call  in  more  skilled  veterinary  assistance,  which  may 
save  the  life  of  his  stock.  He  must  also  be  an  average  man 
of  business  in  the  ordinary  sense — able  to  bargain  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  have  a  capacity  for  organising  the  work  of  his 
farm  and  working  amicably  with  his  men. 

The  labourer,  as  a  class  or  individual,  in  his  turn  has  his  own 
particular  forms  of  capital.  Perhaps  the  most  important  are 
his  capacity  for  accommodating  himself  to  rural  life  with  all 
its  various  advantages  or  disadvantages  from  one  or  other  point 
of  view,  his  capacity  for  manual  labour  and  of  being  proud  of 
the  results  of  such,  as  a  well-ploughed  field  or  a  well-built  stack, 
and  he  must  have  the  virtue  of  being  able  to  love  and  attend 
the  various  animals  that  are  placed  under  his  more  immediate 
care. 

Each  of  these  factors  in  this  industry  requires  an  adequate 
return  for  the  use  of  the  particular  and  special  forms  of  capital 
invested.  The  landlord  expects  his  rent,  which  is  really  in- 
terest on  the  capital  sunk  in  the  land  or  on  buildings,  etc., 
and  which  is  often  very  inadequate — in  some  cases  the  net 
return  being  only  a  fraction  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  farmer's 
return  is  the  profit  resulting  from  his  various  operations  from 
the  production  of  crops  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  buying  and 
selling  stock,  or  dairy  produce.  In  the  case  of  the  labourer, 
he  gets  not  only  his  actual  cash  payments,  but  also  other  equiva- 
lents in  the  way  of  uneconomic  house  rent,  rates  and  taxes, 
or  produce  or  stock,  such  as  pigs  or  poultry,  that  he  may  raise 
on  his  garden  or  allotment. 

The  actual  wage  of  the  farm  labourer  may,  on  the  face  of  it, 
compare  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  town  worker,  but  two 
counter-balancing  facts  must  be  remembered,  the  farm  labourer's 
outgoings  are  correspondingly  less  than  that  of  the  town  worker 
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and  the  work  is  less  strenuous  and  exacting.  Hence  the  farm 
labourer's  health  and  expectation  of  life  are  much  better,  though 
these  important  points  are  not  recognised  in  the  way  of  any 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  Insurance  Tax.  An  examination 
of  agricultural  labourers'  earnings  compared  with  labourers' 
earnings  in  towns,  show  that,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
figures  for  1903,  the  average  in  England  amount  to  11s.  Qd., 
and  after  paying  rent,  food,  etc.,  there  is  a  balance  of  4s.  8|c?. 
The  urban  figures  taken  from  the  same  source,  but  for  1908,  and 
the  average  town  earnings  amount  to  23s.  Id.,  and  after  paying 
rent  of  four-roomed  tenement  and  food,  the  balance  is  4s.  2^d.,  so 
that  actually  the  rural  labourer  is  better  off.  Neither  London  nor 
Ireland  are  included  in  these  estimates,  as  both  are  special  districts. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  year's  figures  are  not  available  for 
comparison,  but  granted  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
also  in  wages  to  some  extent  has  taken  place,  the  ratio  is 
probably  about  the  same.  A  Radical  candidate  admits  that  we 
shall  soon  have  to  consider  whether  the  rate  of  wages  is  sufficiently 
high  to  keep  the  people  of  England  in  England,  seeing  that  270,000 
emigrated  last  year.  Apparently  the  Government  plan  is 
another  Minimum  Wages  Bill,  which  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
for  any  aged  man  not  up  to  the  value  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
might  be  liable  to  be  discharged  as  uneconomic.  Before  a  recent 
election  in  a  rural  constituency,  the  labourer  was  told  that  all 
his  woes  and  bad  conditions  were  due  to  wicked  landlords, 
grasping  farmers  and  greedy  railway  directors.  Afterwards  a 
Radical  scribe  discovered  the  amazing  fact  that  "  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  farm  labourer  remains 
as  ever  the  farm  labourer  himself." 

Everyone  recognises  the  fact  that  most  people  and  things 
can  be  divided  into  three  groups  from  a  qualitative  or  moral 
point  of  view — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and  these  three 
agricultural  factors  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Therefore 
one  finds  good,  bad  and  indifferent  landlords,  farmers  and 
labourers.  Taking  labourers  merely  as  a  class — not  individuals 
in  any  one  case — it  is  possible  to  have  twenty-seven  different 
combinations  of  these  three  persons  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  are  every  now  and  then  grumbles  and  complaints, 
either  in  districts  or  more  individually,  when  such  a  series  of 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  combinations  have  to  work  and  pull 
together  or  asunder,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the  whole,  the 
marvel  is  that  there  are  really  so  few  serious  complaints  of 
agricultural  misfits  or  of  actual  gross  faulty  conditions  of  labour. 
Again,  each  of  these  three  persons  depends  on  the  other  for  a 
livelihood,  and  all  of  them  in  turn  depend  on  practically  three 
things — the  land,  its  products,  and  the  weather. 
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Land  is  a  material  of  real  maternal  characteristics  and  com- 
plexity, and  is  a  fixture  of  somewhat  limited  extent  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned.  It  varies  in  its  quality  of  productiveness 
or  special  suitability  for  certain  crops  or  rotations,  and  therefore 
it  requires  special  consideration  as  to  the  best  way  of  tilling 
or  manuring  it  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  resulting  crops  on  either 
arable  or  pasture  lands.  According  to  Professor  Wood,  the 
yield  of  wheat  is  of  a  variable  character,  and  fluctuates  in  England 
from  27  to  34  bushels  per  acre,  in  relation  to  the  season,  and  from 
26  to  35  bushels  in  different  counties.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  of  different  countries  is  as  follows,  in  bushels  per  acre  : — 
Denmark,  42-1;  Great  Britain,  32*9;  Canada,  17' 6;  India, 
11 '4  ;  Russia,  10.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Prothero,  countries  whose  climate  is  severer  than  ours, 
and  in  which  poorer  soils  are  cultivated,  produce  far  more  from 
the  land  than  ourselves,  and  that  the  gross  receipts  per  cultivated 
acre  in  Great  Britain  have  been  calculated  at  only  one-fifth  of 
those  of  Belgium  and  two-thirds  of  those  of  Denmark. 

.  The  products  of  the  land  are  the  progeny  of  Mother  Earth. 
Captain  Grogan,  of  African  fame,  defines  raw  material  as  any 
product  of  the  earth  in  its  first  movable  condition,  and  this  is 
an  excellent  working  definition  of  a  much  abused  and  confused 
expression.  The  products  of  the  land  are  movable,  and  indeed 
demand  movement,  whether  dead  or  alive,  so  as  to  be  placed 
on  the  market,  and  in  this  country  there  is  practically  only  one 
market  available— the  home  market — which  is,  however,  open 
to  the  whole  world  through  the  present  system  of  free  imports 
and  unfair  competition. 

The  climate  or  weather  no  one  can  foretell  with  certainty, 
and  in  our  insular  position  changes  and  variations  are  the 
natural  order.  There  is  little  settled  weather  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  any  length  of  time,  and  at  a  critical  period  a 
few  hours'  bad  weather  may  cause  widespread  ruin  that  it  may 
take  the  landlord  or  farmer  years  to  recover  from,  though  the 
labourer  may  not  be  much  affected.  There  is  a  Harvest  Weather 
forecast  service  from  the  Meteorological  Office  from  June  to 
September.  Statements  of  prospects  are  made  up  thrice  daily, 
and  daily  forecasts  for  single  districts,  including  notes  on  further 
outlook,  can  be  telegraphed  on  six  successive  days  on  prepayment. 
When  the  weather  appears  likely  to  be  settled  for  some  time, 
telegraphic  notification  of  the  expected  commencement  of  spells 
of  fine  weather  can  be  made.  Meteorologists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  weather  during  the  autumn  sowing  in  a  large  measure 
determines  the  yield,  so  this  is  a  most  important  point  for 
farmers  to  study,  and  act  upon  if  possible.  So  far  it  has  not 
been  suggested  that  there  be  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
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against  loss  from  adverse  climatic  conditions,  though  damage 
from  hailstorms  can  be  insured  against  voluntarily  !  Before 
referring  to  any  legislative  proposals,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
what  is  being  done  by  our  Universities,  kindred  Institutions, 
and  Government  Departments  in  regard  to  agriculture  as  a 
science  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  scope  of  agricultural  study  may  be  best  realised  by 
seeing  a  list  of  the  various  subjects  that  compose  a  more  or  less 
complete  course  extending  over  a  period  of  some  two,  three,  or 
even  five  years.  There  are  lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, History  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Botany,  Zoology, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Physics,  Geology,  Bacteriology, 
Economics,  Parasites  of  Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Hygiene, 
Principles  of  Cross-breeding,  Engineering,  and  Statistics.  Forestry 
has  its  own  special  applications  of  some  of  these  subjects  in 
addition  to  its  own  particular  ones. 

In  Scotland,  the  Professorship  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1790, 
and  very  full  and  complete  courses  are  carried  out  to  qualify  for 
the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  and  B.Sc.  in  Forestry.  There 
are  also  the  Garton  Lectures  on  Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture, 
and  the  Agricultural  Society,  established  in  1858,  meets  weekly 
during  the  winter  session.  Similar  courses  and  degrees  in  Agri- 
culture are  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen, 
and  in  connection  with  each  there  is  an  East,  West,  or  North  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College. 

In  England  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  pre-eminent  in 
respect  of  agricultural  education  and  diploma.  In  addition  to 
the  Drapers'  Professorship  of  Agriculture,  there  is  a  Chair  of 
Agricultural  Botany,  the  Balfour  Professorship  of  Genetics,  a 
Readership  in  Forestry,  and  the  Gilbey  Lectureship  in  the 
History  and  Economics  of  Agriculture.  A  large  experimental 
farm  and  field  laboratories  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This 
School  of  Agriculture  has  been  particularly  successful  in  its 
exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  Mendolism  and  in  experiments  with 
wheat.  Not  only  has  a  "  rust  "  resisting  wheat  been  produced, 
but  a  variety,  called  "  Little  Joss,"  has  an  increased  yield  per 
acre  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  chances  of  getting  this  increased 
yield  are  two  to  one.  Further  investigations  have  led  to  the 
production  of  a  wheat  that  will  make  good  loaves — a  virtue 
that  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  gluten  or  "  strength  "  as  the 
Trade  calls  it.  This  has  practically  solved  the  problem  of  why 
one  wheat  flour  would  make  a  tall  loaf  of  large  size,  while  another 
would  make  a  flat  loaf  of  less  than  half  the  size  !  A  deputation 
recently  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
urge  the  question  of  establishing  a  National  Seed  Testing  Station. 
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There  is  no  official  seed  testing  station  in  England  or  Scotland, 
though  there  is  one  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  many  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  One  of  the  proposals  was  that  Cambridge 
be  recognised  as  a  suitable  centre,  and  that  the  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Botany  be  asked  to  undertake  the  charge  of  this 
important  work. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  several  Institutions  in 
Agriculture  and  Allied  Sciences  of  University  rank,  such  as  at 
Bangor,  Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Aberystwith,  and  Reading. 
Courses  of  lectures  are  also  held  at  other  Agricultural  Colleges, 
though  not  leading  to  a  degree,  as  at  Wye  in  Kent,  Cirencester 
(incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1845),  Kingston  in  Derby, 
Newport  in  Salop,  Holmes  Chapel,  Aspatria,  and  Uckfield. 
Besides  these  there  are  many  other  institutions  for  giving  either 
general  or  special  instruction — as  dairy  produce,  cider-making, 
and  so  on.  There  are  also  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  and  some 
dozen  other  societies  in  Great  Britain. 

As  to  Ireland,  a  Diploma  in  Agriculture  is  granted  by  the 
Royal  University  and  by  the  Dublin  University,  which  latter  has 
a  School  of  Agriculture  that  is  being  brought  up  to  date.  The 
Queen's  University,  Belfast,  grants  the  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture. 

Governmental  work  is  largely  centred  in  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries,  which  has  five  divisions — Animal,  Fisheries, 
Intelligence,  Land,  and  Statistical,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  the 
administration  of  Ordnance  Survey  and  Kew  Gardens  is  under 
the  control  of  this  Board,  which  also  publishes  a  monthly 
journal.  There  are  also  the  Development  Commissioners,  who 
advise  the  Treasury  in  connection  with  a  national  fund  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  economic  resources  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Both  grants  and  loans  are  given — the  grants 
for  1912  amounting  to  over  £220,000  for  agricultural  purposes, 
including  £110,000  for  light  horse  breeding,  and  some  £14,500 
for  forestry. 

The  universities  in  our  overseas  Dominions  are  also  very  active 
in  teaching  this  science.  In  Canada,  the  University  of  Toronto 
grants  the  B.Sc.  of  Agriculture  and  B.Sc.  of  Forestry.  The 
McGill  University  grants  a  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture,  and  its  School 
of  Agriculture  is  at  the  MacDonald  College.  At  the  University 
of  Manitoba  there  is  an  Advanced  Course  for  the  B.Sc.  in  Agri- 
culture, which  requires  study  for  five  months  in  each  of  five 
years.  There  is  also  a  Diploma  from  the  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College,  holders  of  which  may  enter  for  the  B.Sc.  course  at  the 
third  year  of  study.  It  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  better  for 
an  emigrant  who  wishes  to  take  up  agriculture  in  its  fullest  sense, 
to  postpone  acquiring  certain  scientific  knowledge  until  he  is  on 
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the  spot,  where  special  conditions  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
well  known.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Woking  Training  Farm,  inaugurated  at  the  expense  of 
the  Hon.  Rupert  Guinness.  A  pupil  may  here  obtain  six  weeks' 
tuition  under  a  Canadian  instructor,  who  reproduces  Canadian 
methods  and  conditions  as  far  as  can  be  possible. 

So  far  as  the  Canadian  Government  is  concerned,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  has  brought  in  a  Bill  to  authorise  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000,000  over  ten  years,  in  addition  to  a  Bill  to  appropriate 
$500,000  for  road-making. 

In  Australia,  Adelaide  University  grants  a  B.Sc.,  for  which 
there  are  special  courses  of  study  at  the  Roseworthy  Agricultural 
College,  where  Viticulture  and  Oenology  are  also  taught  as  well 
as  Forestry.  Sydney  University  gives  a  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  ; 
while  Melbourne  University  grants  both  a  B.Agr.Sc.  and  a 
Diploma  of  Agriculture,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  Dookie  Agri- 
cultural College.  Australia  is  well  advanced  in  agricultural 
education,  which  has  been  divided  for  practical  purposes  into 
several  grades — (1)  Agricultural  Education  in  Primary  Schools  ; 
(2)  Agricultural  High  Schools  ;  (3)  Farm  Apprentice  Schools  ; 
(4)  Farm  Schools  ;  (5)  Agricultural  Colleges  ;  (6)  University 
Schools  of  Agriculture  ;  (7)  Departmental  Work  ;  (8)  Original 
Investigation  by  Experimental  Farms  and  Universities.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  200,000  boys  are  getting  elementary 
instruction  in  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study.  Some  320  get 
good  practical  training  in  farm  schools  ;  over  400  are  in  agri- 
cultural colleges  ;  and  52  at  university  classes  and  laboratories. 
The  total  cost  of  agricultural  education  throughout  Australia  is 
about  £700,000  a  year.  The  Government  also  assists  in  other 
ways,  as  in  the  case  of  irrigation,  which,  when  on  a  large  scale, 
has  to  be  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  storage  reservoirs. 
The  physical  conditions  and  varying  climates  in  this  Continent 
make  each  scheme  of  any  magnitude  really  a  separate  problem. 
Water  Acts  have  been  passed  recently  defining  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  either  on  a  large  scale  by  the  State,  or  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  individual. 

In  New  Zealand  the  University  grants  a  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture, 
and  its  School  of  Agriculture  is  at  Canterbury  ;  and  this  also 
grants  a  Certificate  of  Agriculture  after  two  years'  study. 

The  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  grants  a  B.Sc.Agr., 
and  the  South  African  College  has  a  Forestry  Course  in  connec- 
tion with  the  South  African  School  of  Forestry.  There  is  an 
energetic  Government  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
been  doing  excellent  scientific  work  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  for 
instance,  where  it  has  been  investigating  horse  sickness,  experi- 
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meriting  as  to  rust-resisting  wheat,  analysing  the  soils,  and 
experimenting  on  the  effects  of  fertilisers  on  the  crops.  Practical 
advice  is  given  to  farmers,  and  lectures  and  demonstrations 
have  been  given  at  Salisbury.  During  the  past  seven  years 
cattle  have  increased  264  per  cent.,  and  Messrs.  Liebig  are  now 
stocking  their  enormous  holdings.  Stock  are  useful  here,  not 
only  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  they  incidentally  help  in  turning 
prairie  into  agricultural  land.  At  the  Government  Dry  Land 
Station,  Lichtenburg,  Transvaal,  successful  experiments  have 
been  made  in  respect  of  raising  a  "  rainless  wheat."  This  Durum 
wheat — "  apulia  " — can  be  grown  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling 
upon  it  from  seed-time  to  harvest  under  the  use  of  "  moisture- 
saving  fallows,"  and  a-  crop  can  be  planted  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  as  the  fallows  maintain  their  action  for  from  three  months 
to  a  year.  The  Union  Castle  Company  is  so  impressed  by  the 
reciprocal  advantages  to  be  derived  by  agriculturists  both  at 
home  and  in  South  Africa  by  meeting  and  discussing  various 
problems,  that  it  has  invited  fifty  working  farmers  from  South 
Africa  to  be  selected  by  the  agricultural  associations  in  each 
province  to  come  to  this  country  next  June.  It  is  hoped  that 
much  practical  good  may  result  from  such  an  interchange  of 
experiences  and  opinions. 

In  Egypt  there  are  several  Agricultural  Colleges  which  grant 
Diplomas  after  three  or  four  years'  study.  The  Government 
Department  for  Irrigation  and  Agriculture  has  changed  the 
future  of  Egypt  by  means  of  the  erection  of  dams  and  barrages, 
which  allows  of  enormous  new  areas  of  land  to  be  cultivated. 
The  Government  not  only  undertakes  to  supply  seed  of  good 
quality,  but  has  also  established  demonstration  farms,  where 
examples  of  the  teaching  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  can  be  seen 
in  practice.  The  Fellahin  are  instructed  how  to  make  the  best 
of  their  holdings,  and  as  to  the  most  favourable  methods  of 
disposing  of  the  produce.  The  British  Government,  too,  has 
recently  guaranteed  interest  on  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  in  connection 
with  cotton-growing  in  the  Soudan. 

In  India  the  University  of  Bombay  grants  the  degree  of 
B.Agr.,  one  of  the  courses  for  which  is  on  Agricultural  Climatology. 
India  is  almost  unique,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  country  with  practically 
a  single  industry — agriculture.  Two- thirds  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1901  were  employed  in  connection  with  the  land,  so  the 
great  importance  of  instruction  in  this  science  is  obvious.  As 
in  Egypt  and  Australia,  so  in  India  is  irrigation  a  necessity,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  three  great  Indian  Public  Works  Departments. 
The  Irrigation  Commission  of  1901  advised  an  expenditure  of 
£30,000,000  spread  over  twenty  years,  so  as  to  irrigate  6,500,000 
acres  of  land  in  addition  to  the  47,000,000  acres  already  irrigated. 
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Such  is  a  very  rough  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  is  being 
carried  on  at  a  great  capital  expenditure  all  over  the  Empire, 
to  bring  the  science  of  agriculture  to  as  great  a  state  of  perfection 
as  possible.  It  is  only  by  having  such  sound  scientific  foundations 
taught,  on  the  spot  wherever  possible,  to  those  who  will  have  to 
supervise  or  carry  it  on,  that  agriculture  as  an  industry  can 
flourish.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  an  alderman  of  the  West  Suffolk  County  Council  : 
"  All  that  was  necessary  on  a  farm  was  muck  and  energy." 

There  is  thus  great  difficulty  in  legislating  fairly  and  judi- 
ciously for  such  a  complexity  of  interests  in  an  industry  and 
science  of  such  a  universal  widespread  area,  under  such  different 
and  varying  personal,  physical  and  climatic  conditions.  Any 
legislation  that  is  adverse  to  any  one  of  these  factors  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  an  adverse  tendency  to  one  or  both  of  the  other  two. 
Though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  legislation  favourable 
to  any  one  factor  will  also  be  favourable  to  one  or  both  of  the 
others. 

(To  be  continued.} 


ADVANCE    OF    WINNIPEG 

THE  provision  of  public  playgrounds,  replete  with  every 
safeguard  and  convenience,  is  a  practical  proof  of  Winnipeg's 
interest  in  child  life.  There  will  be  no  less  than  eight  playgrounds 
available  this  year,  each  of  the  smaller  ones  in  charge  of  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  director,  the  larger  ones  having  two  ladies  and 
one  gentleman.  The  appointments  to  these  responsible  positions 
are  made  upon  the  basis  of  education,  playground  experience  and 
personality.  Every  director  is  a  graduate  of  some  university  or 
normal  school.  The  grounds  will  be  open  from  June  to  August. 
In  each  is  a  drug  store  with  first  aid  outfits  in  case  of  accidents. 
The  equipment  includes  swings,  giant  strides,  sand  boxes,  basket 
ball  and  volley  ball  courts,  baseball  fields,  and  provision  for  track 
and  field  athletics.  Such  articles  as  bats,  balls,  etc.,  are  also 
provided.  At  some  of  the  playgrounds  the  girls  are  given  lessons 
in  swimming. 
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BRITISH  POLICY  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

BY  G.  H.  LEPPER 

MUCH  has  occurred  of  late  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
English-speaking  nations  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  lands 
washed  by  its  waves.  The  rise  of  Japan  to  the  rank  of  a  world- 
power  has  indeed  ceased  to  excite  wonder,  and  the  passing  of 
British  naval  supremacy  in  that  distant  ocean  into  the  hands  of 
our  Asiatic  ally  has  been  acquiesced  in  with  perhaps  too  great 
readiness  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  defending  our  own  interests. 
It  is  more  recent  happenings  than  this  that  have  compelled  all 
but  the  most  insular  of  our  statesmen  to  ponder  in  the  brief 
moments  of  leisure  allowed  them  by  the  exacting  occupation  of 
party  politics  on  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  governing  the 
international  relationships  between  the  countries  abutting  on  the 
greatest  of  the  oceans. 

Ethnologically,  commercially  and  strategically  the  Pacific  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  flux.  China  has  become  a  republic,  but 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  old  Celestial  Empire  will  retain 
cohesion.  Mongolia  has  already  seceded,  and  other  lines  of 
fission  seem  likely  to  widen  as  time  goes  on.  From  Japan  the 
tide  of  population  flows  ever  outward.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
field  they  had  won  for  themselves  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  the 
islanders  have  already  cast  envious  eyes  on  the  lands  beyond 
their  southern  and  eastern  horizons.  Hawaii  is  already  theirs 
in  all  but  name,  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being 
subjects  of  the  Mikado.  The  Philippines  teem  with  the  immi- 
grants of  a  race  which  closely  resembles  in  general  appearance 
the  Filipinos  themselves.  California  has  received  some  40,000 — 
and  is  having  a  bad  attack  of  indigestion  as  the  result — Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  several  thousands  more,  and 
colonies  are  to  be  found  in  Central  and  South  America  from  the 
northern  border  of  Mexico  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Only  the  most 
rigid  restrictive  legislation  has  kept  them  from  securing  a  foot- 
hold in  Australasia,  and  several  of  the  Pacific  islands,  in  addition 
to  the  Sandwich  group,  are  already  overrun. 
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Trade  routes  and  commercial  conditions  generally  are  in  an 
equally  unstable  position.  The  approaching  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  have  an  effect  which  cannot  be  completely 
gauged  in  advance.  With  the  completion  in  a  year  or  two  of 
the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway  to 
Prince  Eupert,  a  point  which  is  more  than  a  day's  steaming 
nearer  to  Yokohama  than  Vancouver,  a  new  short  route  across 
the  Pacific  will  be  available  for  passenger  and  cargo  traffic.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  growth  of  ocean 
commerce  must  inevitably  lead  to  growth  in  the  fleets  which 
defend  the  trade  routes. 

Strategically  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  chiefly 
affect  the  United  States,  and,  by  enabling  the  Eepublic  to  pass 
her  naval  forces  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  at  will  without 
the  drawback  of  the  long  journey  round  Cape  Horn,  will  practially 
double  the  effective  strength  of  her  fleet.  Thus,  failing  a  cessation 
of  battleship  building  as  the  result  of  the  Democrats  holding  the 
reins  at  Washington,  Japan  is  faced  with  the  loss  in  the  very  near 
future  of  the  naval  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  which  has  been  hers 
without  dispute  since  the  battle  of  Tsushima.  The  corning  into 
being  of  a  local  Australian  fleet,  the  possibility  of  a  Canadian  fleet 
unit  being  based  on  a  Pacific  port  of  the  Dominion,  and  the 
attitude  of  New  Zealand,  which  appears  to  be  veering  round  from 
the  idea  of  making  naval  contributions  to  the  British  Admiralty 
to  the  local  navy  policy,  in  conjunction  probably  with  Australia, 
all  point  to  a  radical  alteration  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Mongolian  races  in  the  Pacific. 

At  a  time  when  the  fear  of  a  Eussian  advance  on  India  was 
the  chief  factor  governing  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance  came  into  being  as  a  means  of  checking 
(a)  the  Eussification  of  Southern  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  (6) 
of  safeguarding  India  from  attack  by  the  same  Power.  Some 
years  before  Japan  had  been  coerced  into  giving  up  the  choicest 
fruit  of  her  successful  war  with  China  by  a  combination  of 
European  Powers.  Before  trying  conclusions  with  Eussia,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  aforesaid  combination,  she  made  certain  that 
a  powerful  friend  would  be  in  the  background  to  hold  the  ring  and 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  spoliation  she  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  on  a  previous  occasion.  With  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Eussia  and  the  acquisition  of  Korea,  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula  and 
virtually  of  Southern  Manchuria,  Japan's  main  interest  in  the 
British  alliance  obviously  came  to  an  end.  But,  weakened 
financially  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  willing  to  benefit  for  a 
further  term  by  the  protection  it  afforded  against  a  possible 
guerre  de  revanche  on  the  part  of  Eussia,  she  has  since  renewed 
the  compact,  which  remains  in  force  until  1920. 
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But  what  of  the  years  to  follow  the  expiry  of  the  alliance  ? 
Will  Japan  desire  to  renew  it  for  a  further  decade,  and  if  she  be 
willing,  will  it  be  advisable  for  Great  Britain  to  continue  the 
partnership,  in  view  of  certain  highly  unpleasant  possibilities  that 
might  result  therefrom  ? 

There  are  several  directions  from  which  a  Pacific  storm  might 
arise  as  a  consequence  of  the  friction  which  unhappily  exists 
between  Caucasians  and  Mongolians  wherever  the  two  races  meet 
in  economic  competition.  At  the  moment,  the  one  which  first 
occurs  to  the  mind  is  California.  The  history  of  the  Japanese  in 
California  is  brief  but  instructive,  particularly  to  those  Britons 
whose  acquaintance  with  Japanese  character  is  confined  to 
observations  of  the  polite  and  well-behaved  members  of  the  race 
who  have  been  seen  at  the  White  City  in  recent  years,  and  to  a 
study  of  the  works  of  writers  like  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Lefcadio 
Hearn,  both  of  whom  are  admirable  portray ers  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Nipponese,  but  hardly  of  their  shortcomings  as  economic 
competitors. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  no  Japanese  problem  in  California, 
though  a  number  of  years  earlier  the  influx  of  Chinese  had 
alarmed  the  residents  to  the  extent  of  enforcing  an  exclusion  law 
and  debarring  Mongolians  from  exercising  the  franchise  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  Japanese  invasion  came  about  in  the 
first  place  chiefly  on  account  of  the  insufficient  and  unreliable 
supply  of  white  labour  available  for  orchard  work  and  railway 
building.  Before  the  Kusso-Japanese  war  large  numbers  of  the 
Orientals  were  employed  in  the  Golden  State.  When  that 
conflict  came  to  an  end  and  hordes  of  erstwhile  soldiers  returned 
to  civil  life,  the  unsatisfactory  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
Japan  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  entering  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii.  It  was  not  long  before  friction  arose.  The 
Indian  problem  which  the  Natal  tea  and  sugar  planters  have 
bequeathed  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  was  duplicated  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Working  in  the  first  place  as  individuals  it  was 
but  a  little  while  before  the  Japanese  began  to  combine  into 
syndicates  for  various  purposes.  Instead  of  engaging  themselves 
as  day  labourers  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  a  numbe'r  of  them 
would  contract  with  a  fruit-grower  to  pick  his  crop  at  a  fixed 
price.  After  a  few  days'  work  they  would  frequently  repudiate 
the  agreement  and  demand  more  money,  knowing  well  that  the 
fruit  would  be  ruined  if  it  were  not  picked  at  once.  The  growers 
were  accordingly  forced  to  give  way  or  face  the  loss  of  their 
crops. 

The  vineyard  proprietors  of  the  Fresno  district  were  the  chief 
sufferers  from  this  manifestation  of  Oriental  sharp  practice. 
Eventually  the  Japanese  secured  a  virtual  monopoly  of  this  class 
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of  work,  even  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  allow  white  men  to  work 
with  them.  The  natural  result  was  that  large  areas  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Japanese  syndicates,  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  delta 
being  the  most  noteworthy  example.  Nor  was  this  the  only  way 
in  which  the  unassiinilable  character  of  the  Japanese  immigrants 
manifested  itself.  Combinations  on  a  co-partnership  basis  for  the 
purposes  of  restaurant-keeping,  operating  laundries  and  window- 
cleaning  soon  followed,  and  the  prospect  of  cut-throat  competition 
with  a  race  which,  without  employing  the  words  superior  or 
inferior,  was  so  different  in  its  habits  and  frugal  mode  of  living, 
dismayed  the  white  people  and  brought  about  a  stern  determina- 
tion to  limit  its  development  as  far  as  possible.  The  lesson  of 
Hawaii  has  not  been  lost  on  California,  and  the  Webb  Act,  which 
excludes  Mongolians  as  persons  not  eligible  for  citizenship  from 
the  ownership  of  land  in  the  State,  was  the  outcome  of  that 
resolve. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Japan  will  allow  her 
annoyance  at  the  discrimination  against  her  nationals  made  by 
California  to  lead  her  into  actual  conflict  with  the  United  States. 
Not  yet  recovered  from  the  war  with  Russia,  the  country  is 
financially  not  in  a  position  to  wage  war  with  possibly  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  And,  since  the  next  few  months, 
before  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  present  a  far  more 
favourable  opportunity  to  Japan  than  will  occur  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  failure  to  strike  before 
October  next,  that  month  being  given  by  Colonel  Goethals  as  the 
earliest  date  at  which  it  would  be  possible  to  float  battleships  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  the  canal,  means  that  peace 
will  be  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  at  any  rate. 

There  are  two  principal  factors  which  will  govern  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  the  future.  The  first  is 
the  extent  to  whick  the  peace-loving  Democrats  consider  it  safe  to 
curtail  the  construction  of  battleships.  The  second  is  the  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  Japan  and  the  strength  of  the  cabinets  which 
hold  office  in  future  years.  With  a  weakened  American  fleet  and 
a  dangerous  ebullition  of  war  fever  in  Japan  there  would  always 
be  flint  and  tinder  awaiting  a  chance  blow  to  start  a  conflagration. 
And,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  British  Government  would  do 
all  in  its  power  to  avert  war,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would 
succeed.  If  by  chance  they  failed,  our  position  of  blood-relation 
to  the  Republic  and  ally  to  her  opponent  would  be  a  most 
unenviable  one. 

Another  possible  source  of  trouble  in  the  Pacific  is  one  in 
which  we  ourselves  should  be  directly  interested.  It  has  been 
hinted  on  several  occasions  that  the  present  Washington  Govern- 
ment is  considering  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
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establishment  of  an  autonomous  state  similar  to  Cuba  in  the 
Islands.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  course  commends  itself  to  the 
United  States  and  that,  some  time  subsequent  to  the  withdrawal 
of  American  sovereignty,  Japan  should  consider  the  opportunity 
favourable  to  annex  the  group.  The  United  States,  as  guarantors 
of  the  independence  of  the  new  Philippine  Republic,  could  not 
permit  this  to  pass  unchallenged,  and,  as  a  Japanese  occupation 
of  the  Islands  would  be  a  direct  menace  to  British  Australasia,  our 
-own  interests  would  lead  to  British  support  being  given  to  the 
United  States.  In  this  case  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  would 
obviously  crumble  to  pieces  without  any  formal  denunciation. 

The  third  outstanding  source  of  possible  conflict  is  the  attitude 
of  Oversea  British  States  towards  the  subjects  of  the  Mikado. 
That  British  Columbia,  the  only  province  of  Canada  directly 
interested,  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  attitude  of  California  was 
evidenced  quite  recently  when  the  Premier,  Sir  Richard  McBride, 
in  a  cautious  but  unmistakable  declaration,  dealt  with  the  Asiatic 
problem  with  which  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  two  Americas 
is  faced.  Sir  Richard  said  that  while  the  issue  presented  impor- 
tant international  phases  the  principle  involved  was  vital  to  the 
peoples  of  all  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  British  Columbians  unitedly 
adhered  to  the  position  that  this  province  should  be  preserved  for 
a  while  to  the  British  people.  Every  procedure  compatible  with 
imperial  policy  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  non- 
assimilable  elements  into  the  population. 

The  shadow  on  the  Pacific  has  done  more  for  Anglo-Saxon 
unity  in  North  America  than  all  the  after-dinner  speeches  that 
have  been  made  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

In  Canada,  however,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  friction  with 
Japan  arising  in  the  near  future,  since  the  number  entering  the 
Dominion  in  a  year  is  limited  by  mutual  consent.  It  is  in  the 
South  Pacific  that  the  real  danger  exists.  Both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  exclude  Oriental  immigrants  with  the  most  inflexible 
rigidity.  Hitherto,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  Japan  has  let  this  fact 
rankle  inwardly  without  giving  much  outward  indication  that  it 
hurts.  Those  who  realise  the  immense  proportion  of  Australia 
which  is  not  yet  effectively  occupied  can  hardly  blind  themselves 
to  the  possibility  that  Japan,  when  seeking  for  fresh  outlets  for  her 
surplus  millions,  will  reach  out  towards  the  empty  Northern 
Territory  and  Northern  Queensland  if  a  favourable  opportunity — 
such  as  would  be  presented  if  Great  Britain  were  involved  in  a 
European  war — should  present  itself.  At  any  rate,  our  kinsmen 
in  the  South  Seas  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  danger  exists 
and  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  guard  against  it. 

With  the  exception  of  Hawaii,  itself  more  than  2,000  miles 
from  the  American  continent,  there  is  no  convenient  pied-d-terre  for 
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an  invasion  of  the  United  States.  Between  Japan  and  Australia, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  regular  chain  of  islands  bridging 
the  4,000  miles  of  ocean.  Formosa,  the  Philippines  and  New 
Guinea  would  break  up  the  distance  into  sections  of  convenient 
length,  and  from  Papua  (Australian  New  Guinea)  a  descent  on  the 
island-continent  would  not  be  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The 
Australians  realise  this  to  the  full,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
zeal  with  which  they  are  building  up  their  fleet  unit.  In  a  few 
months'  time  this  will  consist  of  a  battle-cruiser,  three  protected 
cruisers  of  the  "  Town  "  class,  six  destroyers,  and  two  submarines, 
to  be  followed  by  the  construction  of  another  battle-cruiser  and 
several  destroyers  and  auxiliary  vessels. 

Since  the  Massey  Government  came  into  power  in  New 
Zealand  about  a  year  ago  there  have  been  signs  that  this 
Dominion  is  about  to  embark  on  the  maintenance  of  a  local  naval 
unit.  Colonel  Allen,  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Defence,  who 
had  several  consultations  with  the  Admiralty  during  his  recent 
visit  to  England,  announced,  on  landing  at  Auckland,  that 
proposals  had  been  laid  before  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  that  New  Zealand  would  co-operate  with  Australia 
in  naval  defence,  though  retaining  control  of  her  own  quota.  The 
change  in  New  Zealand's  attitude  appears  to  be  due  to  the  realisa- 
tion that  whereas  for  Great  Britain,  Eastern  Canada  and  New- 
foundland the  North  Sea  is  a  probable  storm  centre,  another  exists 
in  the  North  Pacific  whose  effects  would  be  felt  in  Western 
Canada  and  Australasia  if  the  threatened  whirlwind  actually 
came.  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  defend 
herself  and  her  Pacific  Dominions  if  both  should  be  simultaneously 
menaced,  it  clearly  devolves  upon  New  Zealand  to  look  to  her  own 
armour.  Her  generous  contribution  to  the  Home  Fleet  is  not 
regretted  by  her  people,  but  that  is  past  history  and  her  future 
action  will  probably  follow  quite  different  lines. 

The  British  naval  forces  now  in  the  Pacific  and  adjacent  waters 
are  ridiculously  weak.  On  the  China  station  there  are  four  or  five 
armoured  cruisers,  several  of  them  of  an  obsolescent  type.  With 
the  arrival  of  H.M.A.S.  Australia  in  a  few  months'  time  the 
Australian  unit  will  consist  of  this  vessel,  three  protected  cruisers 
and  a  number  of  mosquito  craft.  The  East  Indian  Squadron  is  a 
negligible  factor,  and  the  two  sloops  based  on  Esquimault  together 
with  H.M.C.S.  Rainbow  are  only  capable  of  patrol  work.  Even 
the  United  States  only  possess  eight  obsolescent  armoured  cruisers 
in  Pacific  waters.  Against  these  small  and  scattered  detachments 
Japan  can  bring  a  united  fleet  consisting  of  two  Dreadnoughts, 
sixteen  pre-Dreadnought  battleships,  thirteen  armoured  cruisers 
(some  of  them  modern  battle-cruisers),  seventeen  protected 
cruisers,  sixty-one  destroyers,  fifty  torpedo  boats  and  twelve 
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submarines.  Compared  with  this  formidable  armada  the  entire 
United  States  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  Dreadnoughts,  nineteen  pre- 
Dreadnoughts,  twelve  armoured  cruisers,  fifteen  protected  cruisers, 
forty-two  destroyers,  thirty  torpedo  boats  and  thirty-five  sub- 
marines, would  not  be  any  too  large  to  defend  successfully  the 
Philippines  and  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  what  way  can  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  best  be  secured 
from  all  possibility  of  successful  attack  ?  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  doing  nobly,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  they 
can  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  stand  unaided  against  a  Mongolian 
onslaught.  Should  Canada  decide  to  build  a  fleet  unit  of  her  own — 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Borden  proposes  to  consult  with 
the  Australasian  Dominions  on  the  practicability  of  co-operation 
in  naval  defence — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sectional  jealousy  will  not 
prevent  the  Dominion  Government  from  stationing  it  entirely  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Atlantic  Coast  needs  no  protection  that 
would  not  be  afforded  by  the  central  British  fleets ;  whereas  a 
strong  Canadian  unit  in  the  Pacific  would  usefully  reinforce  the 
Australasian  squadrons  in  time  of  need.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  local  interest  will  be  too 
strong  for  purely  national  considerations,  and  the  ships  will  go 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is — the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Even  if  the  entire  Canadian  forces  were  maintained  in  the 
Pacific  they  would  still  be  insufficient  to  bring  the  total  British 
force  in  that  ocean  up  to  the  level  necessary  to  ensure  victory 
against  any  rival  for  many  years.     What  then  can  be  done  to 
secure  this  desirable  result  ?    Apart  altogether  from  any  thought 
of  war  with  any  Power,  it  surely  is  desirable  that  British  interests 
should  not  be  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  an  entirely  alien  race 
for   protection.     There  would   seem  to  be  but   one   satisfactory 
answer.     Every  effort  should  be  made  to  persuade  the  United 
States  of  the  advisability  of  entering  into  a  naval  convention  with 
the  British  Empire  for  mutual  defence  against  the  aggression  of  any 
territory-seeking  Power.     If  this  could  be  arranged  the  entire 
American  fleet  could  be  kept  in  the  Pacific  to  safeguard,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Canadian  and  Australasian  ships,  both  British 
and  American  interests  in  that  ocean,  while  the  central  British 
fleet  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America  and  Newfoundland.     Pos- 
sibly this  may  be  regarded  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  it  would 
provide  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  peace  that  could  possibly 
be  devised,  and  the  statesmen  who  succeed  in  bringing  it  about 
will  deserve  well,  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen  but  of  the 
entire  Caucasian  race.     It  is  an  ideal  that  is  worth  the  attain- 
ment. 

G.  H.  LEPPEE. 
VOL.  XXV.— No.  150.  2  G 
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THE    NATIONAL   ARMY 

I  SEE  a  mighty  Army 

The  poor  the  rich  beside; 
And  through  its  veins  there  courses 

One  noble  joy  and  pride. 
One  joy  to  serve  its  country 

In  peril  and  in  strain ; 
One  pride  to  know  its  native  land 

Will  never  call  in  vain. 

The  light  of  high  endeavour 

Shines  on  each  warrior's  brow, 
The  memories  of  heroes 

Are  spurs  to  action  now. 
Shall  England  fear  the  future 

When  from  all  hearts  upleap 
The  burning  love  of  Motherland 

That  wills  to  hold  and  keep  ? 

I  hear  the  measured  footsteps 

Of  a  firm  and  steadfast  host, 
Whose  highest  aim  their  native  land 

To  guard  at  any  cost. 
Their  echoes  calm  those  fears  to  rest 

Of  horrors  that  may  be ; 
Of  stranger  feet  upon  our  shores, 

An  alien  Power  at  sea. 

I  hear  the  loyal  chorus 

Of  the  flower  of  England's  pride 
Eise  in  one  loud  exultant  shout, 

Beaching  both  far  and  wide. 
'Tis  the  Army  of  to-morrow, 

Where  each,  his  duty  done, 
Will  by  his  firm  unflinching  zeal 

Keep  what  our  fathers  won. 

CHABLOTTE  PIDGEON. 
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BRITISH   SUGAR   BEET 

BEING   THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR   1912   OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   TO   THE  BRITISH 

SUGAR  BEET  COUNCIL 

IN  connexion  with  ourselves  and  our  work  two  events  of  prime 
importance  happened  in  1912 — the  opening  of  the  first  modern 
sugar  factory  in  this  country  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  Brussels  Convention.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short  retrospect  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Council  and  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  from  which  the  Council  originated,  more  especially  as 
many  persons  hardly  realise  that  the  Council  has  experienced 
fifteen  years  of  patient  and  persistent  labour. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Central  Chamber  records  that  in  1898,  the 
year  when  the  Council  first  came  into  being  as  the  Committee  of 
the  Chamber,  "  experiments  in  the  growth  of  sugar  beet  were 
undertaken  by  a  large  number  of  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
most  of  them  on  too  small  a  scale  to  furnish  results  likely  to 
be  useful  for  the  guidance  of  agriculturists  generally."  From  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Council  in  May  of  the  following 
year,  it  appears  that  seventy-seven  plots  were  grown  by  sixty-five 
persons  in  thirty  counties  in  Great  Britain,  the  mean  yield  being 
24 '  2  tons  per  acre  with  leaves  and  16  •  3  tons  without.  Sugar  con- 
tents averaged  14 '48  percent.,  and  the  coefficient  of  purity  85*19. 
It  is  not  stated  if  the  weights  were  of  washed  and  trimmed  roots. 
In  1900  twenty -eight  plots  of  1  acre  and  upwards  (the  largest  being 
5  acres)  were  grown,  and  the  Committee  confirmed  the  results  of 
the  previous  experiments  as  to  the  possibility  of  growing  sugar  beet 
in  the  British  Isles,  adding  that  "  the  analytical  results  of  the 
present  experiments  are  superior  to  those  of  previous  experiments 
in  this  country  and  compare  favourably  with  the  German  analyses 
of  Mr.  F.  O.  Licht,  of  Magdeburg."  On  five  of  the  larger  plots 
(2^  to  5  acres)  the  weights  without  tops  averaged  about  20  tons  per 
acre,  the  average  of  the  whole  twenty-eight  plots  being  19  tons ; 
but  as  the  growers  were  recommended  to  twist  off  the  leaves 
these  weights  are  probably  somewhat  too  high. 

2  G  2 
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About  this  period  the  sugar  bounty  controversy  became  acute, 
resulting,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  the  Brussels  Convention  signed 
in  1902.  A  combination  of  circumstances,  which  has  been  ex- 
haustively dealt  with  by  Mr.  George  Martineau,  C.B.,  had  also  caused 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  beet  sugar  to  the  lowest  point  ever  reached,  and 
no  very  active  work  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Sugar 
Beet  Committee  until  1906,  when  a  long  discussion  in  full  Council 
took  place  in  November,  and  was  continued  in  January,  1907. 
In  that  month  a  resolution  was  carried  and  the  Committee  in- 
structed to  arrange  a  deputation  to  the  Government,  which,  how- 
ever, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  willing  to  receive. 
And  the  Council,  in  their  Annual  Keport,  said  :  "  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  starting  of  this  industry  should  be  so  long  delayed, 
seeing  the  great  benefits  which  sugar  beet  cultivation  might  have 
on  English  agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the  country." 

The  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  undertook  the 
supervision  of  sugar  beet  experimental  plots  in  1906,  and  Mr.  F. 
W.  Mason  submitted  a  very  favourable  Keport  in  the  following 
January,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  "  from  good 
mixed  or  heavy  lands  a  crop  can  be  grown  which  may  be  relied  on 
to  produce  at  least  14  tons  per  acre,"  and  that  from  £8  to  £9  per  acre 
was  a  safe  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  1908  and  1909  only  record 
that  in  September,  1909,  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Syndicate  of 
England,  Limited,  decided  to  proceed  with  the  Sleaford  scheme  and 
hoped  to  issue  a  prospectus  in  October.  This  scheme,  however, 
came  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  year  1910  was  one  of  considerable  activity,  and  the  eight 
issues  of  the  Agricultural  Record  from  March  to  October  con- 
tained reports  of  questions  in  Parliament,  discussions  at  meetings 
of  the  Chamber  and  other  items  of  interest.  In  March  the 
question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Excise  Duty 
on  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  England.  In  April  Lord  Denbigh 
brought  the  same  matter  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it  was 
also  again  referred  to  twice  in  the  Commons.  In  June,  at  the 
Council  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Courthope  moved  that  "  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet 
in  this  country  should  be  encouraged."  This  resolution  gave  rise 
to  a  long  discussion  and  was  passed  with  one  dissentient. 

On  July  20th  a  meeting  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Committee  was  held, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  : — 

(1)  As  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  experiments  in  sugar  beet  production 
should  be  organised  and  supervised  and  the  results  classified,  this  Committee 
trusts  that  all  farmers  and  bodies  who  are  carrying  on  experiments  will 
communicate  with  the  Secretary. 
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(2)  That  it  is  desirable  to  have  experiments  in  the  growth  of  sugar  beet  on 
areas  of  not  less  than  20  acres. 

(3)  That  the  Development  Commissioners  should  be  requested  to  make  a 
grant  to  enable  such  experiments  on  the  larger  scale  to  be  carried  out. 

(4)  That  a  Sugar  Beet   Committee,  which  should  consider  not  only  the 
agricultural,  but  also  the  industrial  and  financial  aspect  of  the  growth  of  sugar 
beet,  and  its  utilisation,  ought  to  be  formed  independently  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  fourth  resolution  the  British  Sugar 
Beet  Council  was  formed  and  an  Executive  Committee  elected. 
In  March,  1911,  their  first  Keport  was  issued  on  the  work  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  action  of  the  Government  in  renouncing  the  Brussels 
Sugar  Convention  was  not  wholly  unexpected.  For  on  November 
21st,  1911,  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  intimated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  unless  Russia  were  allowed  to  export  westward 
half  a  million  tons  during  the  season  1911-12  "  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  cease  being  a  party 
to  the  Sugar  Convention  under  the  additional  Act  of  1908  beyond 
September,  1913,  which  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  we  can  with- 
draw." Definite  decision,  however,  was  delayed  until  August  1st, 
1912,  when  it  was  formally  declared  "  that  the  BritishGovernment 
will,  before  September  1st  next,  give  notice  of  their  withdrawal 
from  the  Convention,  and  will  cease  to  be  parties  to  it  after 
September  1st,  1913."  Much  controversy  arose  over  this  question, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  curiously  contrary  views  expressed 
by  those  two  great  branches  of  sugar  users  in  England — the 
refiners  and  the  confectioners — the  latter  doing  their  utmost  to 
force  renunciation,  whilst  the  refiners  were  equally  desirous  of 
this  country  remaining  a  party  to  the  Convention.  A  Protocol  was 
signed  at  Brussels  on  March  17th,  1912,  by  all  the  previous  signa- 
tories except  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  The  contracting  States 
agreed  to  Russia  exporting  150,000  tons  in  1911-12  and  50,000 
tons  in  each  of  the  years  1912-13  and  1913-14,  in  addition  to 
200,000  tons  in  each  year  from  September  1st,  1913,  to  August 
31st,  1918. 

The  subject  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August 
7th  on  the  motion  for  adjournment,  when  Mr.  Mitchell  Thompson 
said : 

"  It  is  objected  again  that  the  Convention  has  been  a  great 
burden  on  the  refining  and  confectionery  industries  in  this 
country.  With  regard  to  the  confectioners,  the  burden  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  itself  as  manifest  as  one  would  have 
expected,  if  it  has  really  been  as  serious  as  it  is  represented  to 
be.  The  rise  in  price  on  the  average  of  nine  years  before  and 
nine  years  after  has  been  a  purely  illusory  idea,  which  exists 
only  in  the  mind  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  If  you  take  the 
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export  of  confectionery  it  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  the 
confectionery  trade  cannot  at  all  events  be  said,  so  far  as  its 
export  branch  is  concerned,  to  be  depressed,  because  the 
exports  of  confectionery,  jams,  and  preserves  have  risen  from 
£606,000  in  1900  to  £1,580,000  in  1910,  and  I  am  told  that 
leading  industries  in  the  confectionery  world  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  very  substantial  profits  in  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  operation  of  the  Convention. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  the  confectionery 
industry,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
refiners  of  London  and  Liverpool  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  if  the  Convention  were  to 
collapse  it  would  mean  disaster  to  them.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  their  industry  was  only  saved  by  the  Convention,  and 
the  fruit  of  that  is  to  be  found  on  examination  of  the  figures. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  percentage  of  sugar  consumed  in 
this  country  which  was  British  refined.  In  1885,  96  per  cent. 
of  the  sugar  which  we  used  in  this  country  was  refined  in  this 
country.  In  1902  it  had  fallen  to  29  per  cent.  In  1906  it 
increased  again  to  45  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  that  having  gone 
down  to  29  per  cent,  it  increased  again  under  the  operation 
of  the  Convention  to  45  per  cent.,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  refiners  have  complained 
of  the  threatened  action  of  the  Government."  * 

Mr.  Mitchell  Thompson  also  gave  the  amounts  by  which 
various  sugar  crops  fell  short  of  what  should  have  been  their 
yields  under  normal  conditions,  as  follows  :— 


1904-5 

1908 

1909-10 

1909-10 

1910-11 


European  shortage,  1,200,000  tons. 
Cuban  shortage,  500,000  tons. 
European  shortage,  400,000  tons. 
Cuban  shortage,  300,000  tons. 
European  shortage,  1,800,000  tons. 


Mr.  Lough,  speaking  apparently  in  the  confectionery  interest, 
followed  with  a  speech  which  appeared  to  be  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent. He  maintained  that  there  had  been  no  falling-off  and  that 
"the  production  of  sugar  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been 
before ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  we  had  sugar  put  up  to 
famine  prices  as  a  result  of  this  most  wretched  Convention."  At 
the  same  time  he  admitted  the  shortage  of  beet  sugar  in  1911,  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  if  the  increase  he  claimed 
in  the  total  production  of  sugar  came  from  non-Convention  coun- 
tries, the  Convention  could  be  responsible  for  "famine  prices." 
Mr.  Lough  also  stated  that  the  imports  for  1911  were  only  26,000 
tons  over  those  of  1901.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Board 
of  Trade  Eeturns  give  the  total  for  1901  as  1,732,000  tons  and 
1911  as  1,898,000  tons,  an  increase  of  166,000  tons.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  imports  in  1901  were  exceptionally  large, 
*  See  Official  Keport,  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  August  7, 1912, 
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being  106,000  tons  in  excess  of  1900,  186,000  tons  above  1899, 
and  153,000  tons  above  1902,  when  sugar  was  sold  down  to  its 
lowest  price. 

A  study  of  these  figures  also  reveals  a  somewhat  anomalous 
state  of  affairs,  in  that  the  imports  in  1911 — the  year  of  "  famine 
prices  " — were  no  less  than  173,000  tons  greater  than  in  1910,  and 
319,000  tons  over  1902,  the  year  of  record  low  prices.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  argued  convincingly  thai 
nothing  was  gained  by  withdrawing  from  the  Convention,  but  the 
Prime  Minister  maintained  that  we  had  got  "  complete  economic 
freedom  and  we  have  sacrificed  nothing."  As  the  other  signa- 
tories, with  the  exception  of  Italy,  have  agreed  to  continue 
the  Convention  for  another  period  of  five  years,  i.e.,  until  1918, 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  cause  for  anxiety  respecting  any 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  sugar  beet  movement  in 
this  country,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  home  consumption  of 
the  sugar  producing  countries  of  Europe,  it  may  be  that  in  a  few 
years  the  quantities  available  for  export  will  have  become  too 
unimportant  to  be  worth  risking  any  revival  of  the  bounty  system 
with  its  many  disadvantages. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Keturns, 
gives  the  quantities  of  sugar  imported,  the  value  (exclusive  of  duty 
but  inclusive  of  freight  and  insurance),  and  the  mean  price  per 
hundredweight  for  the  seventeen  years  1895-1911,  viz.,  eight 
years  before  1903,  when  the  Brussels  Convention  came  into 
operation,  and  eight  years  after.  These  prices  clearly  indicate 
that  the  seasons  were  responsible  for  advances,  and  that  in 
normal  years  prices  were  actually  lower  in  the  Convention 
period  than  in  the  preceding  years,  with  the  exception  of  1902, 
which,  as  Mr.  Martineau  shows,  marked  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  made  on  the  Continent  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  competition 
of  cane  sugar  by  over-production  and  exporting  below  actual  cost. 

The  Anglo-Netherland  Sugar  Corporation,  Limited,  was  floated 
in  January,  1912,  and  the  work  of  erecting  their  English  factory 
at  Cantley  was  begun  in  the  spring.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
difficulties  always  to  be  encountered  in  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  novel  concern  with  no  precedents  for  guidance,  and  which 
can  perhaps  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  technical  people,  the 
great  coal  strike  in  the  summer  dislocated  engineering  businesses 
and  delayed  delivery  of  machinery  and  apparatus  of  English 
manufacture,  and,  as  if  these  troubles  were  not  sufficient,  the 
extraordinary  rainstorms  and  floods  came  in  August,  causing 
further  delay  and  much  damage.  Notwithstanding  all  impedi- 
ments, however,  the  factory  was  in  full  work  in  November,  on 
the  12th  of  which  month  Dr.  Schack-Sommer  and  Mr.  Chadwin 
accompanied  the  Chairman  to  Cantley,  when,  after  inspecting 
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the  whole  installation,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Schack-Sommer  in'the 
International  Sugar  Journal  of  December,  1912,  "  It  was  then 
our  good  fortune  to  secure  a  sample  of  the  first  beet  sugar  made 
in  England  under  modern  conditions,  after  twenty-three  years  of 
educational  work  in  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  its 
production  from  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  point  of  view." 

Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  the  Cantley  factory  commenced 
work  the  campaign  continued  into  the  new  year.  No  figures  or 
detailed  statements  are  yet  available.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  white  granulated  sugar  produced  at  Cantley  was  universally 
pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  has  been  in  great  demand. 
The  "  Protos  "  or  dry  slices  have  also  met  with  a  ready  sale. 

The  season  1912  was  in  several  respects  very  adverse  in  Nor- 
folk. At  seed  time  the  ground  was  so  hard  and  dry  that  not  only 
was  drilling  difficult,  but  the  seed  germinated  so  slowly  that  in 
some  cases  total  failure  was  feared.  The  cold  wet  summer  made 
cleaning  difficult  and  costly,  and  was  followed  by  the  unprecedented 
rains  in  August,  including  the  storm  of  the  26th,  when  from 
7  inches  to  9  inches  of  rain  fell  in  a  day  and  night,  doing  immense 
damage  throughout  the  county.  The  autumn,  however,  turned 
out  fairly  sunny,  although  not  very  warm,  and  the  sugar  contents 
of  the  beets  increased  remarkably,  in  some  instances  reaching 
very  high  percentages.  In  all  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  average  tonnage  per  acre  was  low ;  at  the  same 
time  the  results  cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  the  best 
of  them  were  very  good.  The  total  average  cost  of  producing  the 
crop,  as  recorded  in  the  Times,  was  said  to  be  from  £10  15s.  to 
£11 10s.,  but  these  figures  included  the  total  cost  of  dung  in  respect 
of  which  it  is  customary  to  charge  labour  only  and  exceptional 
charges  for  carriage  owing  to  the  widespread  area  of  supply. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  BOOKED  FIGURES  OP  THREE  GROWERS. 


Subjects. 

No.  1. 
19  tons  8  cwt. 

No.  2. 
12  tons  10  cwt. 

No.  3. 
12  tons. 

£      s.    d. 

£      «.    d. 

£       8. 

d. 

at  23s.     22    6    6 

at  23s.    14    7    6 

at  23s.     13  16 

0 

Autumn  and    Spring 
cultivations,  includ- 
ing labour  only  on 
dung,      seed,     and 
artificials 

£     s.    d. 
5    4  10 

£     s.    d. 
593 

£      s.     d 
4  10    4 

Lifting  and  topping  .  . 
Cartage,  etc  
Rent  and  rates 

150 
200 

170 
q  -IK  in 

150 
2  10    0 
1  15    0 
in  10    ^ 

1  10    0 
3  10  11 
150 
10  16 

3 

12     9     8 

383 

2  19 

9 

Value  of  leaves    and 

crowns     

Net  profits  .. 

200 

100 

1    0 

0 

14     9     8 

483 

3  19 

9 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Strutt,  in  his  presidential  address,  put  before  the 
Surveyors'  Institution  tabulated  results  of  mixed  farming  ex- 
tending over  eighteen  years,  during  which  period  the  average  net 
profit  from  mangold  was  18s.  2d.  per  acre,  the  maximum  only 
£3  18s,  3d.,  whilst  in  five  out  of  the  eighteen  years  there  was  an 
actual  loss.  These  figures  given  on  such  high  authority  dispose 
of  the  mythical  profits  claimed  for  mangold.  His  figures  further 
show  a  net  profit  on  white  straw  crops  averaging  £2  10s.  GcZ.  per 
acre,  but  the  permanent  pastures  yielded  only  7s.  lid.  per  acre, 
Mr.  Strutt  says,  "  These  figures  show  that  corn  crops  generally 
have,  on  the  whole,  paid  their  way  satisfactorily,  and  if  the 
alternative  cultivation  could  be  made  equally  profitable,  arable 
farming  would  be  a  fairly  successful  venture." 

Sugar  beet  unquestionably  supplies  an  alternative  cultivation, 
even  more  profitable  in  itself  than  the  corn  crops,  one  that  also 
enhances  the  value  of  those  crops  and  consequently  one  which 
should  make  arable  farming  not  a  "fairly  "  but  a  very  successful 
venture.  The  large  demand  for  labour  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  earning  higher  wages  must  help  materially  towards 
the  solution  of  the  rural  depopulation  and  housing  questions. 

Our  Consulting  Chemist,  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Ling,  F.I.C.,  reports 
as  follows  on  his  analyses  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  different  parts 
of  England  during  the  past  season  :— 

"  The  season  was  an  exceptional  one  in  several  respects,  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  abnormally  high  rainfall  and  absence  of 
sun.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1911-1912  right 
up  to  sowing  time  the  rainfall  was  so  excessive  that  in  many 
cases  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare  the  land  properly  for 
putting  in  the  seed.  Hence  there  were  instances  in  which 
the  roots  were  a  bad  shape  and  stunted  in  growth.  Examples 
were  also  to  be  found  of  roots  with  long  fangs  and  cases  of 
divisions  of  the  root  in  two  or  more  directions  were  noticed. 

"  Although  the  seeds  were  sown  somewhat  late,  in  the  case 
of  soils  which  could  be  properly  prepared  the  roots  had  grown 
out  well  until  August,  when  a  further  period  of  excessive 
rainfall  was  encountered,  which  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  growth  of  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  roots. 
Whilst,  however,  the  roots  were  small,  averaging  less  than 
1  Ib.  in  weight,  they  were  considerably  above  the  average  in 
sugar  content  and  purity. 

"  The  following  particulars  were  obtained  from  roots 
derived  from  the  same  plots  late  in  August  and  between  the 
end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November : — 

Date  when  Drawn  . .         . .  Aug.  Oct.  . .  Aug.  Oct.  Aug.  Oct. 

Average  weight  of  roots,  oz.        9         11  . .  26        24  14        18 

Sugar  in  roots,  per  cent.    ..  14'3  17-9  ..  13'7  18-3  14-1  17'9 

Specific  gravity  (Brix)        ..  17'7  21-4  ..  17-1  21-1  17'2  21-0 

Sugar  in  juice, per  cent.     ..  15'1  19-5  ..  14'8  19-9  15-6  19-8 

Purity            87-0  91-1  ..  8G'5  94-3  .       90'7  94'3 
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"  The  roots  of  the  first  and  third  pairs  were  a  good  shape 
and  those  of  the  second  pair  a  fair  shape.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  sugar  content  and  purity  in 
each  of  the  three  pairs  from  August  to  the  harvest  period, 
and  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  roots  in  the  first  and 
third  pairs  during  the  same  interval.  The  decrease  in  weight 
in  the  case  of  the  roots  of  the  second  pair  is  probably 
accidental  and  due  to  sampling. 

"  The  total  number  of  samples  analysed  during  the  1912 
season  was  greatly  in  excess  of  those  analysed  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  Below  are  tabulated  the  variations  in 
weight  observed  with  samples  of  the  crop  of  the  past  season 
(1912),  and  the  sugar  content  and  purity  of  the  samples 
derived  from  the  crops  of  the  three  seasons  1910,  1911,  and 
1912.  The  results  are  all  given  in  round  numbers. 


Weight  of  Boots. 


Average  weight  of  root  in  sample. 
Prom  8  oz.  to  12  oz.    . . 
„      12  oz.  to  1  Ib.    .. 
„      1  Ib.  to  1£  Ib.     . . 
„      l£lb.  to21b.     .. 
Above  2  Ib. 


Per  cent,  of  total. 

27 

38 

31 

2 

2 


Sugar  in  Roots. 


Percentage  of  total  samples. 


sugar  content. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Below  12  per  cent.   .  . 

2 

2 

— 

From  12-14  per  cent. 

14 

4 

— 

„      14-15        „ 

— 

— 

4 

„      15-17 

65 

56 

20 

„      18-20 

11 

36 

76 

Above  20  per  cent. 

8 

2 

Purity  of  Juice. 


Percentage  of  total  samples. 


y. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Below  79  per  cent. 

2 

1 

— 

From  80-85  per  cent. 

14 

6 

2 

„      86-92        „ 

67 

52 

— 

„      86-90        „ 

— 

— 

20 

„      91-93        „ 

— 

— 

50 

Above  93  per  cent. 

17 

41 

28 

"  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  low  average  weight  of  the 
roots  grown  in  the  1912  season,  and  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  reason  that  the  roots  did  not  grow  to  a  larger  size  was 
because  of  the  copious  growth  of  leaves,  the  weight  of 
which  was  in  most  cases  considerably  more  than  that  of  the 
roots  to  which  they  were  attached,  After  the  month  of 
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August  a  certain  amount  of  root  growth  took  place  during 
the  somewhat  drier  weather  in  September  and  the  still 
drier  weather  in  October.  But  the  chief  changes  which  then 
occurred  were  confined  to  the  raising  of  the  sugar  content 
and  purity  of  the  roots.  For  the  attainment  of  both  these 
ends  the  copious  leaf  growth  in  combination  with  what 
sunshine  was  available,  was  responsible.  Naturally,  taking 
all  circumstances  into  account,  the  yield  per  acre  varied 
very  much  in  different  localities;  but  had  the  roots  been 
cultivated  closer  the  yield  might  have  been  considerably 
augmented." 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  more  sympathetic 
attitude  of  all  political  parties  and  the  public  towards  the  move- 
ment and  the  very  cordial  support  of  the  Press  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  as 
regards  the  sugar  beet  industry  has  undergone  a  complete  and 
wholesome  change  which  promises  well  for  its  advancement  in 
the  near  future.  But  notwithstanding  the  propagandist  work 
which  might  be  thought  to  have  permeated  agricultural  England 
from  end  to  side,  much  misapprehension  and  lack  of  knowledge 
still  exists  amongst  landowners,  farmers,  and  others  respecting 
the  principal  characteristics  of  sugar  beet,  its  proper  cultivation, 
its  effect  on  soils  and  crop  rotation,  the  value  of  its  residual 
products  for  dairy  and  other  cattle  feeding,  its  adaptability  for 
both  the  largest  farmer  and  the  small-holder,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  on  rural  life. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  donations  and 
subscriptions  have  been  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  work  of  the  Council  has  been 
much  restricted  by  lack  of  funds.  In  conclusion  we  can  but 
repeat  the  closing  words  of  our  last  Keport — "  That  if  adequately 
supported  the  British  Sugar  Beet  Council  will  be  able  to  do  much 
useful  work  towards  the  establishment  of  this  important  industry 
on  an  extensive  scale  throughout  the  British  Isles." 

G.  L.  COURTHOPE,  Chairman. 

W.  T.  CHADWIN,  Secretary. 
1,  OECHAED  STEEET,  WESTMINSTEB, 
June,  1913. 

Note.—A.t  the  Annual  Meeting  Mr.  Courthope  retired  from 
the  active  responsibilities  of  the  Chairmanship,  but  at  the  wish  of 
the  members  the  position  of  President  was  revived  and  accepted 
•  by  him.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  by  the  vice-chairman, 
Mr.  Beville  Stanier,  M.P.  The  Secretary  was  appointed  En- 
gineering and  Agricultural  Adviser. 
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EMPIRE   AND    PATRIOTISM 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  ON  EMPIRE  DAY,  1913,  TO 
THE   CHILDREN  OP   A   PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

BY  H.  C.  MINCHIN 

THE  fisherfolk  of  Brittany,  who  have  to  win  their  living  from 
the  rough  Atlantic  waters,  in  every  sort  of  weather,  have  a 
favourite  hymn  in  which  these  words  occur :  "  Help  us,  oh  God, 
for  our  boat  is  so  little,  and  the  sea  so  great !  "  Certainly  I  am 
in  need  of  help  on  this  occasion,  when  on  the  one  hand  I  consider 
my  own  inexperience  and  the  tender  years  of  many  of  my  hearers, 
on  the  other  the  greatness  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  to 
speak.  But  you  can  help  me  by  attending ;  and  so  working  in 
unison,  I  by  speaking  and  you  by  listening,  we  may  together 
strike  out  some  sparks  from  the  anvil  of  truth. 

I  am  the  more  hopeful  when  I  see  that  the  wise  founders  of 
this  Empire  Day  celebration  have  named  as  the  watchwords  of 
the  movement  four  qualities  which  seem  to  me  ingredients  of 
patriotism — responsibility,  duty,  sympathy,  self-sacrifice.  Let  me 
try  to  show,  by  the  homeliest  illustrations,  how  these  things  may 
and  do  enter  into  your  lives.  Any  girl  among  you  who  is  told  to 
mind  the  baby  in  mother's  absence,  and  any  boy  among  you  sent 
by  mother  on  an  errand  to  the  shop,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
bring  back  the  right  article  and  the  right  change,  is  at  once  in- 
vested with  responsibility.  You  know  the  feeling,  if  the  long  word 
is  rather  strange.  As  to  duty,  you  cannot  be  scholars  here  and 
not  learn  something  about  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  what  you 
ought  not  to  do.  Sympathy  I  am  sure  you  have  learnt  both  to  feel 
and  show,  if  only  when  the  little  brother  or  sister  falls  down  and 
cuts  his  or  her  knees,  and  has  to  be  consoled.  And  as  to  self-sacri- 
fice, I  can  give  you  the  very  highest  instance.  In  a  neighbouring 
school  you  will  see  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a  scholar  who 
lost  his  life  by  drowning  in  the  lake  hard  by,  when  endeavouring  to 
save  another  boy's  life;  to  which  that  most  touching  text  is  added, 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend."  Children,  we  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do 
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as  much  as  that,  but  the  example  is  an  inspiration.  And  if,  as  I 
am  sure  is  the  case,  you  are  being  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of 
these  four  good  qualities,  you  are  in  the  way  to  become  good  men 
and  women — and  good  citizens. 

Yes,  but  citizens  of  what?  Of  your  own  village?  Most 
certainly,  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  no  hamlet  so  small  but 
you  must  practise  in  it  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But — as  surely 
as  your  village  is  a  part  of  the  county,  the  county  a  part  of 
England,  England  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  so  surely  you  are  growing 
up  to  be  citizens  of  England,  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire  !  That  is  a  fact  whose  reality  you 
are  unable,  and  whose  responsibilities — I  hope  and  think — you 
are  not  wishful  to  evade. 

Citizens  of  the  British  Empire  !  That  is  an  idea  large  enough 
for  most  people,  one  would  think  ;  but  it  is  not  large  enough  for 
all.  There  are  those  who  think  that  we  owe  allegiance  to  no  one 
country — that  patriotism  is  only  a  glorified  selfishness — that  we 
are  born  for  no  nation  less  extensive  than  humanity  itself.  They 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  all  peoples  and  races  shall  be  blended 
in  one  universal  commonwealth  or  union,  to  a  day 

"When  the  war-drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

A  dream,  children,  if  a  beautiful  one !  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  it  realised,  and  I  hardly  think  that  you  will.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  nations  are  increasing  their  arma- 
ments, each  fearing  to  become  the  stronger's  prey.  If  you  travel 
in  France,  you  will  notice  that  every  cattle-truck  bears  the 
inscription  "thirty-six  men;  eight  horses."  What  does  that 
mean  ?  It  means  that  those  trucks  may  be  at  any  moment 
emptied  of  their  peaceful  merchandise,  and  despatched  to  the 
frontier  on  a  very  different  errand.  Those  trucks,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  are  to  carry  each  their  quota  of  men  and  horses  to  the 
scene  of  battle.  No !  It  does  not  seem  as  if  that  beautiful 
dream  were  likely  to  be  realised  just  yet. 

Why,  then,  have  I  spoken  of  it  ?  Principally  to  warn  you 
against  what  is  a  corruption,  a  travesty,  of  a  fine  ideal.  Boys,  it 
is  you  whom,  for  the  moment,  I  am  especially  addressing.  When 
you  leave  school,  and  go  out  into  the  field,  the  factory,  or  the 
workshop,  you  will  hear  certain  pernicious  opinions  expressed 
against  which  I  want  to  warn  you.  You  will  hear  men,  who 
probably  call  themselves  socialists,  say :  "  Who  cares  about  the 
Empire  ?  I  don't  care  if  the  foreigner  comes  here.  We  can't  be 
worse  off,  we  might  be  better  off."  Do  not  think  I  am  over- 
stating the  truth.  It  is  a  fact  that  such  things  are  said.  Now  I 
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am  not  going  to  emphasise  the  baseness  of  such  assertions,  but  I 
want  you  to  see  the  folly  of  them.  In  1870,  Germany  went  to 
war  with  France,  and  conquered  her.  Do  you  suppose  that 
Germans  went  to  war  to  improve  the  conditions  of  working-class 
Frenchmen?  It  does  not  look  much  like  it.  Germany  took 
away  from  France  5,580  square  miles  of  French  territory — a 
district  rather  larger  than  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Kent  and  Sussex 
put  together.  Moreover,  Germany  made  France  pay  what  is 
called  an  indemnity,  that  is,  a  fine,  to  recompense  her  for  her 
trouble,  and  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  ?  £200,000,000  sterling  ! 
Boys,  I  want  you  to  remember  these  plain  facts,  and  to  use 
them  in  the  future  when  in  field,  in  workshop  or  in  factory,  you 
hear  these  misguided  and  ignorant  men  talking  as,  unhappily, 
they  do.  Tell  them  that  no  country  goes  to  war  with  another  to 
improve  that  other's  labour  conditions.  Tell  them  that  if  ever  a 
foreign  Power  conquered  England  she  would  impose  such  a  fine 
upon  us  as  would  cripple  our  industries  for  generations  ;  that  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes,  instead  of  being  improved, 
would  be  infinitely  worse.  Your  history-books  tell  you  that  the 
most  miserable  and  distracted  period  of  English  History  was 
King  Stephen's  reign.  I  assure  you  that  if  ever  we  are  conquered 
by  the  foreigner  we  shall  suffer  even  greater  privations,  greater 
miseries. 

Well,  I  see  by  your  faces  that  you  don't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  "  internationalism,"  as  this  indifference  to  one's  own 
country  is  called.  You  are  content  to  be  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire.  What,  then,  is  the  British  Empire? 

Three  hundred  years  ago  it  did  not  exist.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  there  were,  I  am  confident,  thousands  of  patriotic 
men  in  England.  But  for  the  object  of  their  patriotism  they  had 
no  need  to  look  outside  these  islands,  ringed  round  by  foaming 
and  defensive  seas.  Now  all  is  altered.  I  should  exhaust  my 
time  and  your  patience  if  I  tried  to  show  you  how  since  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  England  has  expanded  and  expanded,  until 
our  Empire  covers  one-fifth  of  the  globe.  (Please  observe,  in 
passing,  that  to  state  a  fact  is  not  to  boast  about  it.)  I  prefer, 
by  just  two  episodes  which  have  come  under  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  to  try  to  make  you  see  what  "  Empire  "  and 
"patriotism"  mean. 

The  first.  In  1902  I  was  present  with  a  friend  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  Of  course  the  centre 
of  all  that  pageant  was  the  King  himself,  "  Edward  the  Peace- 
maker," just  as  our  present  King  must  always  be  the  central 
figure  on  great  national  occasions,  for  he  is  the  representative  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  its  head.  Then  there  was  much  splendour 
to  satisfy  the  senses — fine  carriages,  brilliant  uniforms,  imposing 
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music.  But  at  the  end  of  it  all,  when  the  troops  were  dispersing, 
we  were  struck  by  the  seeming  endless  passage  of  sunburnt, 
khaki-clad  horsemen.  Who  were  those  horsemen  ?  They  came 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  :  from  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  the  Cape.  There  they  rode,  the  embodi- 
ment of  manly  vigour.  And  when  at  last  the  long  procession 
ended,  my  friend  said  to  me,  "  I  seem  to  realise  for  the  first  time 
something  of  what  the  British  Empire  means !  "  Children,  a 
year  earlier  those  same  horsemen,  and  many  more  like  them, 
were  fighting  for  our  common  Empire  in  South  Africa,  when  its 
very  foundations  were  being  shaken ;  and  it  is  largely  through 
their  efforts  and  devotion  that  the  edifice  was  not  overthrown. 

The  second  episode.  Towards  the  close  of  that  South  African 
war  a  party  of  Canadians  were  on  the  way  to  their  homes. 
Before  sailing  they  were  entertained  in  the  town  hall  of  Liverpool. 
Among  them  was  a  private  called  Molloy,  whose  eyesight  had 
been  destroyed  in  battle  by  a  Mauser  bullet  which  passed  through 
his  head  from  temple  to  temple.  I  am  going  to  read  you  what 
he  said  when  chosen  by  his  comrades  to  express  their  thanks  for 
Liverpool's  welcome  : — 

I  am  glad  (he  said)  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire.  I  am  not  a  regular  soldier.  A  year  ago  I 
was  a  student,  and  ought  now  to  be  in  the  university  out  there.  When  Canada 
was  called  upon  to  send  out  men,  she  did  not  send  her  corner-boys,  but  she 
sent  the  best  men  she  had.  I  came  because  I  could  not  stay  away.  I  could 
not  attend  to  my  business.  I  allow  no  regrets  for  the  past.  If  we  decide  that 
a  course  is  a  right  one,  and  we  pursue  it,  we  have  no  business  to  regret  the  con- 
sequences. Of  course  it  looks  rather  unfortunate  to  find  one's  hopes  and 
ambitions  all  cut  down  at  a  swoop,  sudden  and  irreparable ;  but  I  believe  the 
truly  brave  man  will  accept  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  will  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  any  circumstances,  but  will  still,  with  a  calm  heart  and  a  serene 
mind,  go  bravely  onward. 

Children,  there's  a  hero  for  you !  Can  you  wonder  that,  as 
the  account  goes  on  to  tell  us,  "  this  splendid  utterance  from  one 
so  afflicted  created  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  that  for  some 
minutes  the  great  hall  rang  with  cheers  "  ?  I  have  read  much  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  history,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  would  be  hard 
to  parallel  that  heroic  speech.  And  see  how  illustrative  the 
incident  is  of  Empire  and  of  patriotism  !  I  am  sure  that  young 
man  loved  Canada,  the  land  of  his  birth ;  but  he  could  not 
forget,  either,  the  race  from  which  he  sprang,  the  rock  from 
which  he  was  hewn. 

Well,  that  is  a  dozen  years  ago.  Let  us  see,  for  a  moment, 
what  men  are  doing  now  under  the  motive  power  of  patriotism. 
Let  us  glance  at  two  countries,  one  in  the  old  world,  one  in  the 
new,  Bulgaria  and  Australia. 
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Bulgaria,  as  I  think  you  know,  has  lately,  in  response  to  the 
call  of  her  kindred,  delivered  them  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Only 
two  evenings  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Times  *  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Bulgarian 
forces,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Adrianople.  He  told  me 
a  great  deal  that  was  very  interesting,  how  he  saw  the  latest 
"  regiments  "  starting  from  Sofia,  clad  in  no  uniform,  one  man 
wearing  a  bowler  hat,  another  a  cap,  and  so  on,  and  many  in  the 
ranks  being  boys  only  three  or  four  years  older  than  the  oldest 
among  you.  "  And  what  did  they  fight  on  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Bread," 
he  answered.  "  And  what  else  ?"  "  Nothing  much  ;  occasionally 
they  could  kill  a  trek  ox,  and  then  there  would  be  soup.  But 
that  was  seldom."  "  And  what  had  they  to  drink  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh — water."  Children,  they  won  their  victories  on  bread,  on 
water,  and  on  love  of  country  ! 

And  then  Australia.  Australia  is  a  prosperous,  a  contented 
country.  There  is  plenty  for  all,  and  no  over-crowding.  It  is  the 
sort  of  land  where  you  would  expect  that  every  man  would  enjoy 
his  ease,  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree.  Well,  what  is 
happening  there  ?  Why,  the  Australians  are  not  easy  about 
Japanese  intentions.  They  want  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  country  if  necessary.  And  so  they  have  agreed — not 
for  aggression,  observe,  but  for  defence — to  train  up  all  their  youth 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  arms.  And  that  training  is  now 
in  progress. 

And  now  about  ourselves,  about  our  own  islands.  Children, 
I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  how  much  of  your  time  and  your  strength 
you  ought  to  give — perhaps  will  be  asked  to  give — to  the  service 
of  the  State.  That  is  a  matter  for  Parliament  to  decide.  But  I 
am  here  to  exhort  you,  while  you  are  young,  to  seek  to  develop 
such  a  manly,  and  such  a  womanly,  love  of  your  country,  as  that 
when  your  country  asks  it,  you  will  be  prepared,  yes,  glad  and 
proud,  to  make  sacrifices  on  her  behalf.  We  in  England  have 
been  accused  of  hanging  loosely  together,  of  lacking  what  is 
called  cohesion.  We  are  too  fond  of  each  going  our  own  way, 
absorbed  in  our  own  pursuits,  until  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
our  nationality  !  We  are  in  danger  of  regarding  our  country 
merely  as  a  place  where  we  can  earn  as  good  a  livelihood  as 
possible  and  get  as  much  amusement  as  we  can.  Now  just 
contrast  that  view  of  life  with  the  brave  words  and  actions  of 
Private  Molloy,  and  you  will  see  the  difference  in  a  moment. 

Again,  some  of  us  make  too  much  of  class  distinctions ;  are 
apt  to  think  too  much  of  the  things  that  divide  us  and  too  little 

*  Mr.  S.  J.  Pryor.  I  am  sure  that,  if  these  lines  happen  to  come  under  his  notice, 
he  will  not  be  offended,  but  the  reverse,  at  the  use  I  have  made  of  a  conversation 
which  I  so  much  enjoyed. 
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of  the  things  that  ought  to  unite  us — such  as  a  common  race, 
language  and  religion,  a  common  past  and  a  common  future. 
Some  talk  as  if  the  interests  of  different  classes  were  of  necessity 
at  variance.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  It  is  an  old  story 
that  in  the  human  body  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  others 
suffer  with  it "  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  State,  which  is  the  body  politic. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  in  classes.  Classes  there  must  be,  but  they 
ought  to  merge  harmoniously,  not  to  be  marked  and  disfigured  by 
ragged  edges.  We  are  in  need,  I  think,  of  some  cement  to  bind  us 
more  closely  one  to  the  other ;  and  that  cement  we  may  find  in  an 
imperial  patriotism.  If  we  are  agreed  on  that,  then  we  may  confront 
troubles  at  home,  when  they  arise,  in  a  more  tolerant,  a  fairer  spirit. 
And  if  it  is  still  difficult  for  you  to  form  in  your  mind  a 
picture  of  the  Empire,  though  easy  for  you,  I  hope,  to  love 
the  country  in  which  you  dwell,  let  me  in  conclusion  try  to 
make  the  picture  for  you.  Think,  then,  of  your  own  families. 
There  are  your  parents,  but  there  are  also  your  brothers  and 
sisters.  Love  of  parents  does  not  exclude  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  Think  of  England,  then,  as  the  motherland,  and  of 
Canada,  Australia  and  the  rest  as  the  daughter-nations,  whose 
inhabitants  are  in  a  sense  your  brothers  and  your  sisters.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  country  and  Empire  are  brought  nearer  to  one 
another,  some  day,  in  all  probability,  to  be  still  more  closely 
joined.  And  so,  this  wider  notion  granted,  I  hope  that  you  will 
each  and  all  be  able  to  say  in  all  sincerity,  as  it  is  written  in  The 
Children  s  Song, 

"Oh  motherland,  we  pledge  to  thee 

Head,  heart  and  hand  through  the  years  to  be." 

i 

H.    C.    MlNCHIN. 
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INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS 

By  TRUSTEE 

IT  has  been  a  troublous  month  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
excessive  expansion  of  credit  due  to  trade  activity  and  big 
borrowing  operations  have  at  last  made  their  effect  felt  in  a 
serious  manner  on  the  investment  markets ;  prices  suffered  from 
a  depression  that  was  cumulative  in  its  influence,  each  fresh  fall 
bringing  out  more  sellers  ;  and  a  crop  of  financial  difficulties  was 
revealed.  Fortunately  the  trouble  has  so  far  been  surmounted 
without  any  very  serious  failures  occurring,  but  the  position  is  still 
none  too  sound,  and  financial  operators  will  have  to  go  slowly  for 
some  time  yet  if  they  wish  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences. 

No  new  Canadian  Government  or  provincial  loans  have  been 
placed  during  the  month,  and  only  one  Canadian  municipal  loan. 
This  was  an  issue  by  the  City  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  of 
£482,876  of  4£  per  cent,  stock  at  95  per  cent.,  the  proceeds  being 
required  for  drainage  and  for  the  extension  of  the  waterworks 
system. 

The  State  of  Victoria  has  successfully  completed  her  loan 
extension  operation.  For  this  purpose  £3,000,000  of  4  per  cent. 
Stock  and  Debentures,  redeemable  1918-22,  was  offered  at  98 
per  cent.,  with  an  option  to  the  holders  of  the  £3,968,000  of  4  per 
cent.  Stock  and  Debentures,  maturing  October  1,  1913,  to  extend 
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£ 
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3%       „     (4       ... 
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87i 
75 

4 
4 
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4 
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•• 
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3| 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
Dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 
8 
5 

100 
100 
100 

72 
151J 

*1 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2*%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +1 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
4| 
P| 

100 
100 

100 

118 
109 

190J 

Hi 

East  Indian  Def.  arm.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc  j 

1,736,921 

6& 

100 

100J 

6| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (<)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,813,078 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

? 

100 
100 
100 

119* 
110 

74 

81 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  A,  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Hahratta     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3l°/  red.  mort.  debs  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

4f 

5 
3} 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

98* 
97 
107x 
103 
78 

4*1 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
879,580 

100 
100 

154$ 
103 

4*2 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J%  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

H 
if 

31 

100 
100 
100 

109 
166* 
82 

g 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

88 
100J 
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BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

124 

38 

3*1 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(r)  Ex  dividend. 

their  security  by  receiving  an  equal  amount  of  the  new  security 
and  an  immediate  cash  payment  of  two  per  cent.  The  issue  met 
with  a  greater  measure  of  success  than  most  recent  issues  of 
capital,  the  underwriters  having  to  take  no  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  the  total  £3,000,000. 

South  Australia,  in  view  of  unfavourable  market  conditions, 
has  decided  to  postpone  its  new  issue.  It  has,  however,  made 
arrangements  for  an  issue  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and 
has  meantime  borrowed  £500,000  privately  for  twelve  months  at 
4  per  cent. 

In  presenting  the  half-yearly  results  of  the  Western  Australian 
Bank  at  the  shareholders'  meeting  in  Perth,  Mr.  W.  T.  Loton, 
the  Chairman,  explained  that  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
half-year  as  exhibited  in  the  report  and  balance-sheet  warranted 
the  directors  in  paying  a  dividend  of  £1  per  share,  and,  including 
the  reserved  profits  from  the  previous  half-year,  enabled  them  to 
transfer  the  sum  of  £20,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  thus  adding  to 
the  financial  strength  and  stability  of  the  Bank,  and  to  carry  for- 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest,  Payable. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

93 

3« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
4%  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

94 

*3 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

80x 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,915,000 

1950 

94 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

460,000 

1949 

95 

4* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

5J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

83 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTARIO 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

87 

«i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

78 

H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,000,000 

1951 

93z 

41 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4? 
Montreal  4%    .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

1,920,900 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28* 
1931 
1940 

94 
95 
90 
95 
98 
94 
96 
91 
95 

5 
4H 

y 

3 

5 

«A 

*« 
*g 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


ward  as  reserved  profits  £15,876.  Kef  erring  to  a  few  of  the  State's 
industries,  he  expressed  regret  that  the  drought  in  the  north-west 
pastoral  districts,  which  was  the  worst  they  had  gone  through  for 
many  years,  could  not  be  said  to  have  entirely  broken  up.  The 
summer  rains  had  fallen  in  patches  only,  and  a  good  general  fall 
was  much  needed.  It  was,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  from  Western  Australia  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  December  last  had  not  fallen 
below  the  previous  year's  shipments.  Owing  to  the  continuation 
of  the  drought  they  might  look  for  some  shortage  in  the  ensuing 
clip,  but  fortunately  prices  were  exceedingly  good,  and  this  would 
prove  of  considerable  help  to  the  pastoralists. 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

2,000,000 

10 

tioo 

223 

*i 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£14,428,082 

4 

tock 

95 

4T3g 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,959,230 

4 

974.x 

*& 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

24§ 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

104 

4i| 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

98 

5fc 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

24. 

56J 

4A 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£12,215,555 

4 

84 

4 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

114x 

H 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,222,442 

4 

91x 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

12 

$100 

242 

415 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

77 

5& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

11 

$50 

21 

5* 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

54s.  per  sh. 

1 

244. 

11 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 

40 

1 

Ill 

34 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

61 

"a 
6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

gi 

7l 

British  Columbia  Eleo-jDef. 

£1,200,000 

8 

Stock 

1194. 

1  8 

trio  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,200,000 

6 

Stock 

107* 

cS 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

34.%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-S* 

86 

5 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

76 

4* 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

*/O                    »                         II 

320,000 

427,881 

1913-38* 
1935 

99 
99x 

*A 

*A 

1  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

98x 

4J 

3J%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

90« 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


(z)  Ex  dividend. 


As  regards  the  gold  industry,  it  was  pleasing  to  note  an 
increased  yield  for  the  quarter  ended  March  last.  Although  small, 
it  was  on  the  advance  side,  and  with  recent  developments  in  the 
Yilgarn  and  other  districts  they  might  look  forward  to  increased 
activity  in  this  important  industry. 

Agricultural,  viticultural  and  fruit-growing  developments  were 
going  on  freely,  and  the  result  of  last  harvest  must  on  the  whole 
be  considered  good  and  satisfactory.  Of  course  there  had  been  a 
few  light  crops,  and  a  few  failures  in  what  might  be  called  the 
dry  districts.  The  yield  of  wheat  wras  estimated  at  over  9,000,000 
bushels,  being  double  the  yield  of  the  previous  year,  and  fully  60 
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AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Prlc*. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

/ 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3|%      „              ,,     JO 
3%        ii              ii     (0 

9,685,800 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

101 

94* 
82 

4 
4£ 
*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 

f,              ||              lubJ   \tf 
„       (0  .    . 

5,970,000 
4,987,250 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-491 

99 
93 

77 

1 

4| 

*A- 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t 

8J%        ,,            „      t 

3%          „            „      t 

7,939,000 
4,834,334 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-24f 
1922-471 

99 
93 
76 

H 

4* 
ft 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3^/4        it            n       0 

"/O                 II                       (I              * 

3%         „            „       t 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,281,500 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

99 
99 

89x 
87x 
73x 

4J 

4 
ft 

3ft 

35 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 
3%        „           JO  .     . 
3%        „           (0  •     • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

88 
81 
86s 

4| 
3*J 

s 

}l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
4.<y 

**>                   II                      l» 

8%                            .  (rt 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

88 
101 
81 

5$ 

& 

u 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 
' 

34 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

96 

M 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

55 

| 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

5 

[1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
300,000 

1919 
1919 

100 
99 

*£ 
*& 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  harvest  of  1910-1911,  which  was  the 
record  harvest  up  to  that  time.  Provided  that  they  could  have  a 
fairly  good  season  all  round,  with  moderate  and  reasonable 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 

for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .    '  . 
Do.  45%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  ...... 

12,000 
£130,900 

40,000 

* 
5 

41 
*a 

17 

5 
100 

40 

5* 
96 

112 

*i 
*tt 

SA 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
14 

4 
12* 
4 
8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

39» 
56* 
99 
7 
90a: 
6J 

5? 

!* 

8J 

tf 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£511,037 
£998,530 

4* 
4 

100 
100 

102 
83} 

4| 
|| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£669  643 

5 

100 

96* 

5J 

South  Australian  Company  £15 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

14,200 
54,979 
100,000 

£3J 

P 

£15 
1 
10 

66 

4| 

<4 

4}f 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds   . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,295,302 

1914 
1929 

102 
100 

1» 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3}%  Stock  (ft    .     .     . 

17,528,932 

1940 

89 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

77 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

legislative  enactments,  coupled  with  sound  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration, he  thought  they  might  look  forward  to  increased 
prosperity. 

Details  of  the  results  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
year  ended  March  31  have  been  received  by  cablegram  from  the 
head  office  in  Wellington.  The  net  profit  for  the  year  is  £382,530, 
making,  with  £40,587  brought  forward,  a  total  of  £423,117,  which, 
after  deduction  of  £40,000  interest  on  guaranteed  stock,  £40,000 
in  reduction  of  bank  premises,  and  £60,000  interim  dividend  on 
Preference  and  Ordinary  shares,  leaves  £283,117  available  for 
distribution.  This  the  directors  propose  should  be  disposed  of  as 
follows : — £20,000,  for  dividend  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  Preference 
shares ;  £45,000,  for  dividend  at  6  per  cent,  and  bonus  of  3  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares  (making  15  per  cent,  for  the  year) ; 
£175,000  to  reserve  fund,  which  will  then  amount  to  £1,375,000  ; 
and  £43,117  carried  forward. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

101 

*ii 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  15% 

Hi 

*fr 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StookJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

99 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Ohristohurch  9%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     .  / 

200,000 

1926 

1131 

4*1 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 
Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

200,000 
300,000 

1929 
1920 

1111 
102 

*ft 

5 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

102 

5 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7}  Shares  £2  J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

4S 

6|- 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

178,800 

1920 

100 

8* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57      / 

443,100 

1934 

104 

411 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.'l 
Loan       .                ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

1041 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116J 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  41%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

99 

*A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

160,000 

1925 

97 

4i78 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8(1.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPK  COLONY. 

41%  Bonds  .... 

4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
31%  1886       „         «). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

•v 

261,400 
3,670,995 
9,860,466 
14,891,244 
7,483,240 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
100 
100 
90 

82 

t* 

44 

it 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4A%  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4%  Inscribed  t)     .     . 
31%         „        4     .     . 
3%           „       t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

101 
101 
90 
78 

415 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

88* 

•A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Dealing  with  the  first  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  since  the  absorption  of  the  Bank  of  Africa,  Mr.  Hugh 
Crawford,  the  chairman  at  the  shareholders'  meeting  in  Pretoria, 
explained  that  the  bank  had  been  able  to  strengthen  its  position 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

93 

tt 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,856,750 

1953 

95 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4% 

850,000 

1951-3 

94 

*i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

95 

*l 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

92 

Hi 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

92 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

369,468 

1964 

93 

4| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     . 

1,250,000 

1939 

94 

VB 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

93 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonsland  f>°/  Debs    .     .     .     .     • 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

90 

51 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£1,931,800 

5 

100 

96^ 

i 

"a 

H 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Red.     .     .     . 

£1,846,800 

5 

100 

85J 

5*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

7 

5 

6 

5n 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

21 

2Ji 

6i^ 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

131,690 

3           —  o 

10     |  11J 

5A 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

llf 

8 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

•7 

5 

5] 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

17J 

1 

li 

-5 

9  B 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

\ 

I 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 
68,066 

5 

100 
5 

103i 

8J1 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2i 

• 

— 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6 

BH 

materially,  and  that  with  its  increased  capital  and  reserves  it  could 
offer  excellent  security  to  its  deposit  clients. 

Keferring  to  the  monetary  stringency  in  Europe,  Mr.  Crawford 
stated  that  South  African  municipalities  and  industrial  concerns 
desirous  of  floating  large  loans,  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
ruling,  or  defer  their  projects  until  money  market  conditions  are 
more  propitious.  Having  considered  the  factors  affecting  the 
bank's  field  of  operations,  he  was  impelled  to  say  that  they  had 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  what  they  had  achieved,  and  with 
the  prospects  with  which  they  could  face  the  future.  In  their 
sound  position  they  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  suitable  busi- 
ness offering,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that 
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measure  of  success  which  attended  their  business  in  1912  would 
at  least  be  maintained  in  the  year  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
The  production  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  during  May 
amounted  to  £3,373,998,  which  was  larger  than  any  previous 
month's  return,  except  that  for  March  last  year  which,  however, 
included  a  large  amount  of  reserves.  The  following  statement 
enables  comparison  with  the  monthly  statement  for  many  months 
past : — 


Month. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,353,116 

3,130,830   2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

February 

3,118,352 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

March 

3,358,050 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

April  . 

3,334,358 

3,133,383 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

May  . 

3,373,998 

3,311,794 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

June  . 

— 

3,202,517 

2,907,854'  2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

July  . 

— 

3,255,198 

3,012,738;  2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

August 

— 

3,248,395 

3,030,360i  2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

September 

— 

3,176,846 

2,976,065J  2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

October  . 

— 

3,265,150 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

November 

— 

3,216,965 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

December 

— 

3,297,962 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

Total  *    . 

16,537,874 

38,757,560 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  further  substantial  decline  in  the  native  labour  supply 
during  May,  reducing  the  total  number  of  hands  in  the  gold  mines 
to  197,644,  or  less  than  at  the  end  of  April  last  year.  The  following 
shows  the  course  of  labour  supply  this  year  and  last : 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

January  1913    . 

8,774 

200,090 

February    ,, 

6,274 

190,320 

February    „ 

7,572 

207,662 

March         ,, 

6,428 

196,748 

March         ,, 

71 

207,733 

April            ,, 

1,189 

197,937 

April            „ 

2,309* 

205,424 

May            ,, 

4,108* 

193,829 

May             „ 

7,780* 

197,644 

June            ,, 

5,335* 

188,494 

— 

— 



July 

5,569* 

182,925 

— 

— 

— 

August        ,, 

3,814* 

179,111 

— 

— 



September  ,, 

1,628 

180,739 

— 

—  . 



October       „ 

1,319 

182,058 

— 





November  ,, 

4,823 

186,881 

— 

— 



December  ,, 

4,135 

191,316 

— 

— 

— 

Net  loss. 


Rhodesia's  gold  output  showed  some  improvement  during  May, 
but  failed  to  come  up  to  the  return  for  March,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  giving  the  returns  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past. 
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MONTH. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

n 

January    .     . 

220,776 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

February  .     . 

208,744 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

March  .     .      . 

257,797 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

April    . 

241,098 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

May     . 

242,452 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

June    .     .     . 

— 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

July     . 

— 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

August      .     . 

— 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

September 

— 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

October     .     . 

— 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

November 

— 

225,957 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

December.     . 

— 

218,661 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

Total     . 

1,170,867 

2,707,368 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

92 

4 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

82 

*A 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

102 

3 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

80 

«i 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3fc%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

90 

*A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

101 

4 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,493,600 

1919-491 

90 

*A 

24  Jan.  —  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

87 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

100 

*£ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3$%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-541 

92 

3£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

99 

*! 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

80x 

*& 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-j 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£81 

«A 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(as)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Paid 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,159,300 

3 

99 

89 

3& 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

96i 

Ai 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

WV2 

15* 

8 

6} 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

7 

5 

5J 

6*1 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

f| 

6A 

„               „              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

78 

<s 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


Jwie  26,  1913. 
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